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PHILOSOPHY OF ESTHETICS 


PHILOTHEUS BorHneEr, O.F.M. 


A philosophy of esthetics should deal with art objects, art produc- 
tion, and art enjoyment. It is impossible, however, to treat ade- 
quately all or even one of these points within the time allotted. The 
present paper, therefore, will be restricted to a consideration of a 
few basic ideas which, if further developed, might yield a somewhat 
rounded system of esthetics. Little attention will be given to either 
art enjoyment or art production, since both pertain more properly 
to the field of psychology; attention will be directed rather toward 
viewing the main topic What is Art? from various angles, and to- 
ward formulating some kind of definition consonant with both prac- 
tice and theory. 


General Theses 


The transcendental ideas of unity, goodness, truth, and beauty are 
of little help in defining art. Metaphysics can be of help only in 
guiding us away from certain errors; it can do little or nothing to- 
ward clarifying the meaning of art. Since metaphysical notions are 
transcendental or convertible or coextensive with the notion of be- 
ing, they do not help to differentiate beings of our experience. 

Art in its proper sense is restricted to the human sphere. This re- 
striction excludes from our consideration the so-called divine art; 
for although God can be called an artist, and a very deep meaning 
can be found in the expression “divine art,” these concepts do not 
refer to art in its proper sense, or art as the subject of esthetics. 
Nor can the works of animals, insects or irrational beings in general 
be called art, no matter how beautiful and complex they may be. 
Man and man only is an artist, and for this reason art should be 
considered from the point of view of philosophical anthropology, 
not of metaphysics. 
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Art in its proper sense is restricted to the personal sphere of man. 
By personal sphere is meant that capacity by which man, the ra- 
tional animal, can turn to the highest good in freely affirming it, in 
intellectually reaching it, and in lovingly possessing it. Imago est 
illud quo homo est capax Dei et particeps eius esse potest. The psy- 
chological (not ontological) idea of personality finds its basis in 
man’s power of self-determination or liberty. But liberty without 
intellect is blind; without love it is cold. Hence, art in all its aspects 
is the result of eminently human acts and cannot be understood 
apart from the dignity of man. 

Within the realm of the personal sphere of man there are four 
roots of art. The first of these roots lies in the creative impulse. The 
creative impulse or power in man is the gift of being able, and of 
desiring, to transcend a given material, to re-form it freely without 
being bound by its factual or natural arrangement. The only limita- 
tions are those imposed by physical laws. The creative impulse is 
closely connected with the play instinct and with man’s capacity for 
conceiving new ideas or schemata. 

The second root of art lies in man’s power of expressing his per- 
sonal sphere in exterior objects. It is a fact that man not only has 
the power, like animals, of expressing inner states or feelings which 
are linked up completely with the physical sphere of his being and 
which are expressed in bodily motions as such, but he also has the 
power of expressing states or feelings which are intimately related 
to his personal sphere. This means that he has the power to create 
or produce signs, ranging from pure images or imitations to pure 
symbols, in such a way that these signs find understanding and 
resonance in another personality. Hence expression on the part of 
the artist and understanding or resonance on the part of the receptor 
are correlatives. Man has an enormous power of creative expression 
ranging from simple pantomime to the most technically complicated 
works of art. They are all expressions in some degree of the per- 
sonal sphere of man. 


The Schema in Art 


The third root of art lies in man’s power of grasping the idea, the 
scheme, or the typical. By this is meant a kind of intuition which 
is developed to varying degrees in different human beings. It is not 
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yet conceptual knowledge, but’ immediately precedes it. Conceptual 
knowledge in its perfection lies in the purely intellectual sphere; 
but the typical or the schema is grasped in the sphere of the intel- 
lectual penetrated with sense apprehension. 

Perhaps a concrete example will render our definition a little less 
obscure. Let us assume that for the first time we see a tulip. If our 
perception goes beyond a mere casual sense apprehension to a grasp 
of the tulip in its totality, then we experience, either in a flash and 
in a kind of intuition, or after acquaintance through repetition of 
the same sense apprehension, that which is the tulip, the idea or 
schema of tulip. We have, in a strange admixture of sense knowl- 
edge and understanding, an idea of the general structure of all 
tulips, of the very essence of tulip. This idea or schema is not 
grasped in abstracto, but in its sensible form. We could define it, 
perhaps, as a living and typical picture of an object in the mind 
simultaneously in contact with the senses. It is here that purely 
scientific concepts have their basis. 

Let us take another example. Suppose we project ourselves back 
to the early dawn of history and imagine a cave-dweller lying on 
the ground before a fire. He has not yet found a better accommoda- 
tion for his tired body. After a while, and by chance, he finds him- 
self sitting on a stone. Somehow the stone seat is more satisfactory 
than the ground, and the idea of chair flashes through his mind. 
He does not think of chair in the abstract, nor yet in the concrete; 
he has simply used his human power of perceiving in the concrete 
situation the typical, or the schema, and he is now able to fashion 
with deliberate intention and purpose an object which will accom- 
modate the human body in a sitting posture. 

Let us take another instance, e.g., in music. A melody is not 
simply a combination of sounds or tones; though we hear the 
sounds in succession we grasp the melody in its totality; and this 
is done not simply by an act of the intellect, but in integration. 
After we have grasped the schema, which in this case is the melody, 
it does not matter whether or in what manner the concrete situation 
changes—whether the melody is played on one instrument or an- 
other, in one key or another. 

Again, we behold a child, and the idea of innocence, of youth, of 
simplicity, flashes up in our mind. We do not yet analyze it—that 
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is usually the task of the philosopher—and we do not reflect upon 
it; we simply experience it. 

This grasping of the typical is obviously linked up with what is 
known in modern psychology as Gestalt perception. However, we 
should not confine it exclusively to sense cognition. It pervades our 
entire psychic life. It is the power to grasp things in integration, 
but in typical integration and in concrete situations. Although this 
grasp of the typical is also found in purely spiritual matters, as far 
as art is concerned it is in the sphere of the animal rationale only. 

As we have indicated above, the grasp of the typical is the start- 
ing-point for man’s scientific, technical, and artistic culture. Above 
all, it is the starting-point for human communication and speech. It 
is quite probable that the first sound-symbols used by man in 
speech and later in writing were expressions of his grasp of the 
typical. We still have clear traces of this in ancient Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, for example, and in modern Chinese characters. 


Appreciating Values 


The fourth root of art is man’s power of perceiving and appreciat- 
ing values. 

Without going further into a theory of values, it need only be 
said here that values are the correlatives of higher affections. Hence 
a value is that to which man’s higher affection reacts or responds 
in enjoyment, appreciation, affirmation, and love in its various de- 
grees. The central affection in the personal sphere is the enjoyment 
of love, the frwitio of the scholastics. Though love in its proper 
meaning is restricted to the enjoyment of persons, it extends, in a 
sense, to the inclusion of every positive value-reaction. 

The attitude of complete detachment, which occurs when an ob- 
ject of our experience remains simply neutral or indifferent to us, 
has no place in the consideration of value, nor has the attitude of 
pure utilitarianism. 

Although there exist individual values—persons, for instance— 
our concern here is with values which are schemata or ideas. There 
are various spheres in which these values occur, such as the sphere 
of the pulchrum, the value of which is purely to delight; the sphere 
of the commodum when the fitness of structure to function creates 
non-artistic beauty and a correspondingly utilitarian value; and 
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the sphere of the artistic, where the value lies in the conjunction or 
consonance of expression with reception. Ethical and religious ele- 
ments also occur in the realm of art, and when they do, they, too, 
have a relevant value. 

After these basic theses or prolegomena, we offer the following 
tentative definition of art by way of circumlocution: Art is pro- 
duced only when man, in free creative impulse, expresses in sensible 
form the schema as an esthetic value. 

It now remains to examine the problem of esthetic value. 


The Esthetical Value 


Obviously, every work of art is, by definition, beautiful. Any 
object that does not please, or rather, that does not have the power 
of pleasing, cannot be a work of art. On the other hand, not every 
beautiful object is an art object. The beauty expressed in art must 
be artistic beauty. 

We shall now turn the discussion to an examination of what 
beauty is, and what artistic beauty is. Here again, the considera- 
tions will be restricted to basic points. 


The Pulchrum in General 


The basic requirements of beauty are harmony, balance, and 
proportion. Since the beautiful, as esthetical value, must be con- 
tained in some object of this sensible world—in nature, that is, or in 
culture—and since beauty can be perceived through any or all of 
the senses, it may be encountered in any kind of sense object. It is 
not sufficient, however, that an object be beautiful, well-balanced, 
and well-proportioned in itself; for the beautiful is a correlativum, 
and as such it demands its correlatum. To perceive an object with 
the intellect only and to perceive it as well-balanced and mathe- 
matically symmetrical is not yet to perceive it as beautiful; es- 
thetical perception is something more, as will be explained below. 

The second basic requirement of beauty is that the sensible ob- 
ject, being harmonious and well-balanced in itself, be experienced 
as such by the perceiving subject or receptor. In other words, a 
beautiful object must be in subjective harmony with the receptor 
in order to be experienced as beautiful. For if the object is not in 
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harmony with the perceiving subject it does not produce delight 
and hence lacks esthetical value for that subject. This is well ex- 
pressed in the Avicennian formula taken over by the scholastics: 
Delectatio est coniunctio convenientis conveniente. 

It is a question whether, objectively speaking, inharmonious and 
unbalanced objects can be in harmony with a perceiving subject 
and produce a reaction of esthetical pleasure. Evidence would seem 
to suggest that this is not impossible. On the other hand, not the 
object in reality, as it exists outside our actual experience, but the 
object as perceived elicits esthetical pleasure. The point is: Can an 
object, which is generally recognized as lacking the essential require- 
ments of beauty, produce in a perceiving subject in whom it finds 
resonance, the same effects produced by a beautiful object in reso- 
nance with a perceiving subject? The question must be left open 
here, for to discuss it would lead us too far into psychology. 

Since beauty as esthetical value is dependent upon a combination 
- of objective and subjective factors, it is pointless to argue whether 
or not an object is beautiful on an exclusively objective or ex- 
clusively subjective basis. It is relatively easy to argue for the 
objectivity of beauty by restricting one’s considerations to the 
purely subjective requirements of beauty. But then it is necessary 
to omit the value aspect of beauty, since the value aspect always 
connotes agreement with or positive resonance in a perceiving sub- 
ject. It is a dry fact of history that works of art containing in them- 
selves the objective requirements of beauty have lost resonance, and 
consequently esthetical value, as the cultures that produced them 
have disappeared or have undergone radical changes. The scholars 
of the Renaissance, for instance, found Gothic abhorrent, and we 
today have little feeling for the Baroque. 

Esthetical pleasure is an ultimate experience of the affective ra- 
tional soul. It is a higher affection of pleasure which is the reaction 
to an object perceived as well-balanced, harmonious, and in total 
resonance with the receptor. Esthetical pleasure cannot be analyzed 
any more than other ultimate psychological experience, as for ex- 
ample, the experience of blackness. 

Here, it would seem, some restrictions are in order. In the first 
place, esthetical pleasure is not the reaction to the useful, properly 
speaking, for that is the reaction specifically relating to the com- 
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modum. Esthetical pleasure, in the second place, is not a feeling of 
satisfaction or refreshment or elevation aroused in the perceiving 
subject. Such feelings do not imply the perception of the object as 
value. Again, esthetical pleasure is not the reaction to certain sensa- 
tions in isolation, such as the reaction to one color or one sound, 
since by definition it presupposes a combination of individual ele- 
ments. True esthetical pleasure is simply this: a higher affection 
occasioned by a sense object in resonance with the receptor. 


The Artistic Pulchrum 


Setting aside the pulchrum in nature and in those cultural 
achievements in which the commodum prevails, we shall now turn 
our attention to the pulchrum in art. 

Esthetical artistic values are realized or objectivated in works of 
art. This, of course, is obvious, and we adduce it here solely for the 
purpose of making clear that we are now dealing with man-made 
objects. 

An esthetical artistic value is always a schema, an archetype, an 
idea shining forth from the object and producing esthetical pleasure 
in a perceiving subject. The artistic schema is the essential part of 
the characterization of the art object. The purely ornamental which 
does not express a schema is not art. To be sure, it is valid to speak 
of a decorative art or pure design, and the adornment of buildings, 
of pottery, or clothing; such like can produce a high degree of gen- 
uine esthetic pleasure. But there is always the danger in pure de- 
sign of a lapse into a meaningless display of maniére (mechanical 
reproduction). Since the art object affects the human person as such, 
the affective atmosphere or mood must be attuned to the value ex- 
pressed in the concrete situation. Only when this is achieved is the 
esthetical artistic value experienced by the perceiving subject. 

This resonance of the artistic esthetical value involves a problem. 
Only when this resonance is psychologically possible will an object 
of art be appreciated and judged as such; and this appreciation and 
judgment itself may change. Many works of art are so intimately a 
part of the certain group of persons or of certain cultural patterns, 
that they lack resonance outside that group or pattern. There is, 
to be sure, a timeless and universal art, but it is questionable if any 
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art object can find perfect resonance outside the milieu for which 
it was created. 

This point suggests that art appreciation needs cultivation, not 
only in the techniques proper to the various arts but also and per- 
haps especially in the historical situations which gave rise to them. 

Artistic esthetical values often occur in conjunction with other 
values, that is, scientific, ethical, religious, and the like. Where there 
is this conjunction of several values, however, the tension between 
them creates new problems for the artist as well as for the receptor. 
There must be harmony between the higher value—the ethical or 
the religious—and the purely artistic esthetical value. 

This consideration leads to the challenging question of whether 
or not certain subjects of their very nature are incapable of being 
expressed in true art. Goethe, for example, felt that the crucifixion 
could not be expressed in art. Yet, great artists have tried to ex- 
press it, and the overwhelming weight of opinion is that they have 
succeeded. Take, for instance, Gruenewald’s Crucifixion, in which 
the emotional and terrifying aspects of Christ’s death on the cross 
are depicted with almost unbearable realism. Despite the shock to 
the beholder, the esthetical artistic value of the painting is never- 
theless undeniably present in composition, color-harmony, and pic- 
torial technique. Only when the religious value of the idea of 
Christ’s suffering is congruous with the artistic value do we have 
the complete harmony required for a true work of art. The har- 
mony of a higher value—a subjective higher value—with the esthet- 
ical artistic value in the concrete expression of the schema is the 
criterion for true art. Because the higher value is subjective, it is 
possible for an atheistic or pantheistic poem, for example, to be true 
art, just as rebellion against God can be depicted in true art. It is 
definitely questionable, however, to what extent immorality can be 
expressed in art without destroying the essential congruity that 
must prevail among the values. Pseudo-art is characterized pri- 
marily by incongruity and lack of harmony between the higher and 
the artistic values. It is sentimental, and resorts to artificial emo- 
tions, cheap tricks, and immediate effects. It lacks depth. In the last 
analysis, the pin-up girl and the sentimental religious picture are 
very much on the same level. As in the former, the human body is 
exhibited in an unchaste manner, so in the latter the spirit is por- 
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trayed in an unchaste manner and may become, in some works, a 
close approximation to blasphemy. All great art is chaste because 
it must be continent. 

One point in this consideration must be kept in mind: the esthet- 
ical artistic values and the higher religious or ethical values are 
distinct in the art object and are to be recognized as such. Values 
do not exist in objects in the manner that one real thing inheres in 
another as its accident. The values are the objects as they appear 
in the receptor’s appreciation of them. It is the integration of all 
the values and the expression and reception of this integration that 
makes for a true work of art. 


The Art Object and Its Production 


An art object is the artistic expression of an esthetical value. This 
implies that an art object must be a true creation, a real poesis. 
The opposite would be a purely mechanical production. Photogra- 
phy, although mechanical in technique, can be an art, especially 
when the photographer possesses technical finesse and an awareness 
of the esthetical principles of pictorial composition or architec- 
tonics. 

An artistic creation is first conceived as a schema in the mind 
of the artist. Whether or not this process is wholly conscious or 
active is beside the point. Many artists have the conviction that 
they are mere instruments, that they are possessed, in creative 
moods, by “the God in them’”—the en-thousiasm of the Greeks. 
Very often the conception of the artistic value and its realization 
takes shape with the growing work. In any case, it comes to con- 
sciousness in the completed work. Then the artist knows that the 
work corresponds, or does not correspond, with what he intended. 

The creative process is difficult to analyze. It seems, however, to 
be something like this. An artist looks at a landscape in spring. He 
experiences the typical, the schema, and he reacts to it as to a 
natural esthetical value. In the resonance it finds in him he realizes 
its artistic value in reference to a new creation, that is, he perceives 
the mood of the spring landscape—its unsoiled beauty, refreshing 
exuberance, delicate coloring—and he is urged to re-create it. A 
higher value may be connected with his perception of the landscape 
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—let us say, nature’s original innocence, its tendency toward some- 
thing higher, its reflection of the divine beauty. His creative imagi- 
nation begins to function and he plans a new creation to express 
this combination of values. He may still look at the landscape in 
nature, but he does not copy it. He creates something new in which 
the concrete landscape will be recognizable, but which will also ex- 
press the value or values which found resonance in him. If the artist 
expresses the higher values, all must be fused in harmonious inte- 
gration. In a discreet manner he may add a church steeple in the 
background, but he would refrain from anything as crudely obvious 
as arranging flowers in his landscape in such a way that the be- 
holder would read the words: Omnia ad majorem Dez gloriam. 

Artistic production must be free production, that is, it must be 
play in its deepest sense. 

There are degrees of liberty in connection with beauty. The zero 
degree would fall on crystals, where we encounter bound beauty. 

We have the first traces of liberty in the beautiful forms of or- 
ganisms which cannot be understood in a simpler form by the laws 
of physics and chemistry, but where a governing or ordering of 
principles interferes. There is an immense variety in organisms, even 
in the same organs of an organism—in the leaves of a tree, for in- 
stance. Biological necessity is already a kind of esthetical liberty. 

The liberty of art, however, is restricted only by the limits im- 
posed by the materials used and by the principles of artistic tech- 
niques. 

It is artistic liberty or play which gives to the expression of an 
artistic esthetical value the character of being an art object. Play 
may be governed by rules, but the rules are governed in turn only 
by the esthetical value to be expressed. Hence play is essentially 
governed by its own laws, not by any exterior compulsion, and never 
by utility as such. The variety in play requires no explanation—it 
is self-evident; and it always possesses naturalness, ease, and spon- 
taneity. The liberty appearing in acrobaties—which by the way can 
be great art—produces delight in the beholder. And we may add in 
passing that the complete liberty and command of movement found 


in acrobatics is projected into marionettes. Puppetry and acrobatics 
are related arts. 
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Play is never forced or calculated in a mathematical way. Great 
artists who were also great mathematicians—Leonardo da Vinci, for 
instance—beautifully combined mathematical proportion with ease 
and naturalness in their artistic productions. 

Play takes on various forms in various arts. It is the penetration 
or combination of the expression of an esthetical artistic value with 
play which gives the finishing touch to an object of art. In the cre- 
ative play which has guided the artist is to be found the source of 
the inexhaustibility of the true work of art. It never wearies the 
beholder. 


Here, then, are the elements that might be considered basic in the 
construction of a philosophy of estheties. 


DISCUSSION 


GERVASE J. BEYER, O.F.M.Conv.:—Father Philotheus Boehner is to be 
lauded enthusiastically for rescuing the topic of esthetics from the realm of 
intellectualistic theory of art. The genuine artist has seemed prompt to sus- 
pect and reject the abstract metaphysical approach as being a priori in its 
genesis. 

The doctrine of the “schema” and “resonance,” as delineated by Fr. 
Philotheus may well be pivotal in a fuller elaboration of a philosophy of 
esthetics eminently marked by multiple value. Perhaps not the least among 
these values is the element of the expedient. If modern scholasticism is not to 
alienate the artist further, it must demonstrate an understanding of the in- 
tegrity of the personal equation in his art. 

On the more positive side, Fr. Philotheus’ exposition has properly taken a 
realistic position which apprehends art as profoundly more than mimetic— 
whether considered from the aspect of its sensuous content or of its rational 
content. Art theory emanating from non-scholastic sources has proven pro- 
gressively sympathetic to the artist, who has recognized facets of true ex- 
plication of his genius in the modern concepts of empathy, symbolism, axiology 
and the like. A doctrine as original and fresh as Fr. Philotheus’ establishes 
him as a fair competitor in the bid for the attention of the contemporary 
artist. In this the author of the paper above functions effectively in the role 
of neo-scholastic. Although truth is not an acceptor of persons and does not 
philander with compromise, neither is it hidebound nor intolerant. Hence, the 
neo-scholastic is not at all perfidious if he finds translations of his terminology 
among the modern non-scholastics. He is, furthermore, appropriately vital if 
in the projection of his thought he detects the valid congruence of its images 
within a framework other than his own. 

Father Philotheus’ discerning doctrine of the “schema,” “resonance” and 
“values” seems to urge an enucleation not only of the phenomena of artistic 
vision and symbol but also of the function of the emotions in relation to the 
pulchrum. 


” 6 
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The motivator of the Fine Arts is an emotional factor which seeks em- 
bodiment in intellectual arrangement and expression. Does the rejoicing at 
beauty formally reside in the intellect, or rather is the beauty not appropriated 
by the intellect and conveyed to the affections where it is specified? Is this 
not the process: the intellect assents to integrity, proportion and splendor in 
the object and thereupon passes on a judgment of awareness of value which 
stimulates emotion; and, given artistic genius, emotionalized beauty sets art 
well on its way? 

Not everything that has beauty is art. There is beauty in the human body, 
in the color and contour of a landscape. There is beauty in a smile. But who 
would aver that they are works of art, except by a metaphorical extension of 
the term to the act of Divine Creation? The same landscape may become 
art, however, when a painter drinks in the beauty. He re-creates it, passing on 
not merely the intelligibility which he has grasped with his intellect and re- 
ordered on his canvas, but he contributes something of himself. He has reacted 
to a value, and this equation it is which he desires to perpetuate. There is no 
need to reproduce the ontic integrity, the unity amid variety, the splendor 
ordinis, the intelligibility. It is impossible either to improve upon or to sub- 
stitute the ontological order and have the entity preserve its integrity. 

“The beautiful,” says Kant, “is what gives pleasure without a concept.” 
Allowing for Kant’s unique notion of “concept,” there is an element of truth 
in this proposition. Let us consider certain types of poetry. A vocal reading of 
Swinburne provides an interesting phenomenon. After an uninterrupted period 
of reading one gradually becomes unconscious of what the poet expresses; a 
brilliance of melodic music becomes predominant. There follows a delicious 
awareness of pleasantness. The unprompted avowal is, “This is art!” Is this 
an instance of direct intuition of beauty without the medium of a concept? 
Is it possible, on the other hand, that the melody causes mere sense pleasure? 
If so, it is difficult to account for the consistent judgment, which occurs al- 
most in the manner of a reflex, that this is a work of art. The occurrence of 
this phenomenon seems to approach with limitation the extreme theory of 
the symbolist in poetry. The symbolist minimizes thought-content to the 
border of non-entity and exalts form and word sound to comprise the 
essence of poetry. (The tenets of this theory deny the genuinity of our whole 
poetic tradition.) Gerard Manly Hopkins likewise presents an experience 
which might cast a beam of light upon the function of concept in art. Be- 
cause of his technique (his ordering of the intelligible form), any conscious 
effort to unravel the involutions and ellipses places a definite obstacle to a 
perception of the beauty. Illumination and intuition eventuate most surely 
and consistently when such intellectual operation is suspended, and one awaits 
patiently the intuition of the poet’s ars. 

What, then, is signified by the “vision” or “intuition” of the artist and of 
the one who completely appreciates the work of art? Jacques Maritain focuses 
light when he says, “Aesthetics ought to be intellectualistic and intuitivist at 
the same time.” * Perhaps Bergson’s “intuition” complements and elucidates 
this statement. Bergson never intended his intuition to displace thought. It is 
not a mental sloth’s substitute for thinking; rather, it is the reward of in- 


* Art and Scholasticism, Jacques Maritain, transl. J. F. Scanlon (New York: 
Scribners & Sons, 1930). 
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tellectual functioning—a sudden penetration. It seems a warranted assumption 
that it is not the concept per se which delights esthetically, but that which it 
evokes in the artist and reveals to the spectator. For the artist, it is his 
attitude which ensues as an affective reaction to the splendor of the concept. 
For the one who shares the work of art, it is either the simulation, or con- 
tagion, of the artist’s emotion or else it is a genuine emotion released by the 
situation or theme and prompted by the artist’s own manifest emotion. In 
any analysis, it seems that the effulgence of beauty terminates in a mental 
state distinct from strictly rational conception. Newman supplies a phrase 
which experience seems to approve in the matter; namely, “Cor ad cor 
loquitur.” 

Finally, Father Philotheus is characteristically Franciscan in the warm 
coloration of his theory. Art cannot be exclusively intellectualistic: pattern 
and intelligibility cannot formally constitute the specific difference of artistic 
beauty, for this would not distinguish it from science. Art is not unisign, but 
plurisign. It is not specifically intellectual (whether speculative or practical), 
but pre-eminently affective—in pregnant application of the Franciscan tenor 
of “affectivism.” Father Philotheus’ analysis of the art phenomenon is un- 
questionably Franciscan: his analysis tends toward integration, realizing that 
since art proceeds from man alone it is simile stbi. He discerns in the product 
the integral complexus of personality at work. 

Truly genuine appreciation may, perhaps, be best reflected in the expression 
of a hope that Father Philotheus will pursue this line of thought and enrich 
our literature with a complete work that will body forth the nuclear ideas of 
his paper. 


VIANNEY THIBEDEAU, O.F.M.Cap.:—In reference to the ideas ex- 
pressed in the paper on a Franciscan esthetic, I would like to inquire of 
anyone who is acquainted with the Scotistic theory of perception, precisely 
in what way the artist apprehends his subject matter. In Father Philotheus’ 
paper it appears that the schema or symbol might be synonymous with the 
haecceitas or “thisness” of which Scotus speaks which is formally distinct from 
the natura of an object, in this case the aspect of beauty which inspires the 
artist. The beautiful tree which evokes the artist’s admiration has the generic 
quidditas or “whatness” of a tree plus the distinctive “form,” haecceitas, or 
“thisness” which makes this and only this tree so beautiful at the moment. 
Apparently this is also the “inscape” or “stress” spoken of by Father Gerard 
Manley Hopkins when referring to a certain significant form observed in 
nature. It is well known that Hopkins derived much of his esthetic approach 
from his study of Scotistic philosophy. 


DEMETRIUS MANOUSOS, O.F.M.Cap.:—One of the greatest pitfalls in 
any discussion of art is the attempt to reduce to the language of logic what 
can only be expressed in the language of art. Hence the hazards of a philoso- 
phy of beauty. Artistic expression is non-logical. But esthetics, as a branch of 
philosophy, must be a logical science. Its purpose is to explore and understand 
in logical terms the non-logical language of art. 

The esthetician, therefore, must exercise supreme caution. It is so easy for 
him to oversimplify, and to attempt to reduce the expressive content of a 
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work of art to the logical terms of his own discipline—to forget that the 
translation of-the concrete message of a story or picture into a logical propo- 
sition or judgment involves an abstraction—a loss of something which was 
essential to the original. 

So long as esthetics (and, for that matter, criticism) helps us to understand 
and appreciate art it is a blessing. But at the instant when it attempts to 
substitute for art it becomes a curse. 


THE CONCEPT OF BEAUTY IN THE DOCTRINE 
OF ST. BONAVENTURE 


Owen Bennett, O.F.M.Conv. 


St. Augustine, who lamented that he had come to love true beauty 
so late, made matchless amends for the tardiness of his interest. He 
not only sought earnestly to discover what it is that characterizes 
the objects we call beautiful; he also succeeded in penetrating more 
profoundly into the nature of the beautiful than any other thinker. 
All philosophy of the beautiful is forever indebted to him. 

Proceeding inductively, St. Augustine pointed out, first of all, 
that the beautiful object is one that is enjoyed and loved for its 
own sake; it cannot be an object that is merely useful. But over 
and above this, the beautiful object gives rise to a special kind of 
joy. Objects suitably proportioned to the senses are enjoyable inso- 
far as they produce sensible pleasure. But the pleasure that we ex- 
perience in the enjoyment of a beautiful object is more than mere 
sense pleasure. What is it, then, that distinguishes esthetic pleasure? 

Plato had maintained in the Republic that the beautiful is that 
which gives pleasure to the eye or the ear. Plotinus had repeated 
this statement of Plato, and had added that beauty is perceived at 
the first glance and is recognized by the soul as kindred to its na- 
ture.' St. Augustine found himself in agreement with these views, but 
he sought a further explanation which neither Plato nor Plotinus 
had provided. Accordingly, he turned his attention to an analysis 
of the objects of sight and hearing. 

A visible object is pleasant to the eye because its parts are well 
proportioned. Music is pleasant to the ear because of the harmonious 
arrangement of the notes. Now this objective proportion and har- 
mony is something rational; and it is not to be found in the objects 
of the other senses. We do not speak, for example, of a rational 


1See Plato, Republic, III. 401c; Tiumaeus 47a; Plotinus, Enneads I. VI. 1— 
References cited by Emmanuel Chapman in St. Augustine’s Philosophy of 
Beauty, (New York, 1939), p. 92, note 15. 

15 
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taste or texture or odor. If Plato and Plotinus were correct in de- 
scribing the beautiful as that which gives pleasure to the eye or the 
ear, it is because in the objects of sight and hearing the force and 
splendor of the intelligible are made accessible to the inituitive ap- 
prehension of sense. 


Esthetic Pleasure 


Thus, esthetic pleasure is distinguished from mere sense pleasure 
in that esthetic pleasure is transfused with intelligibility, and hence 
is more in conformity with the nature of man. All pleasure in the 
perception of objects is founded on the agreement of the objects 
with the nature of the percipient. Esthetic pleasure is of a special 
kind, more noble than mere sense pleasure, because the beautiful 
object is in agreement with the whole of man’s nature, not only with 
his sensitive powers but also and especially—indeed essentially— 
with his rational soul. It is true that the senses are pleased in es- 
thetic pleasure, but essentially it is a disinterested pleasure of the 
mind, free from any consideration of profit or utility. It is the de- 
lightful contemplation of an object that is in agreement with our 
rational nature.’ 

The above is a brief summary of St. Augustine’s analysis of the 
nature of the beautiful object, considered in relation to the nature 
of man who has experience of it. Let us turn now to a more detailed 
consideration of his inquiry. 

“What is it,” asks St. Augustine, “that we love in sensible har- 
mony?” He answers: “Is it anything else but a certain equality 
and equally measured intervals?” * Consider, he says, whether in 
rhythms or in metres or in verses any other thing than equality 
causes our pleasure. And if our sense is not offended by rests it is 
because the same law of equality is observed in the space of time 
elapsed if not in the actual sound.‘ 

It is likewise in the pleasure that arises from the viewing of visi- 
ble forms. We are always seeking equality and unity—an intelligible 
unity of order and perfection, consisting in agreement and likeness 


2¥or all of the above and for the references to the texts of St. Augustine 
see EH. Chapman, op. cit., chap. 1, “The Experience of the Beautiful.” 

3 De Musica, VI. X. 26.—P.L. 32, 1178. 

4 Op. cit., 27—1178. 
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—and we are delighted when we discover it, whether in the agree- 
ment of equal parts or in the orderly gradation of unequal parts.® 

But we also discover in the course of our search after the cause 
of our pleasure in sensible harmony and sensible forms that the 
equality and likeness we are seeking are not found perfectly in these 
corporeal things. Who would dare to say that any body is truly and 
simply one? The parts of a body are divided by the different parts 
of space they occupy, and hence are not in perfect equality and 
agreement. The bodies themselves are subject to change in their 
location, their appearance, and their specific nature. It is clear 
enough that bodies are not truly one or in perfect agreement and 
likeness with themselves, and that the imperfect unity and equality 
that they do possess is not stable and unchangeable.® 

It is the same with audible harmony and intervals of time. We 
do not know by experiment whether they are longer or shorter than 
they should be. Where then is that equality which pleases us, and 
yet which we do not find perfectly in bodies or in the motions of 
bodies? The mind could not desire it unless it were known some- 
where.” 

It is not seen with bodily eyes nor with any sense, but it is known 
by the mind. For if it were not known by the mind, why should we 
seek equality in bodies at all? And did the mind not know it, how 
would we know that the equality discovered in bodies falls far short 
of perfect equality? * 

This equality which the mind knows is above all sensible spaces 
or figures or motions or intervals, and cannot be derived from the 
perception of these, for it is the law by which all of these are judged, 
whether they be great or small. Moreover, this law of equality, 
which is the law of all the arts, is something altogether unchangea- 
ble. But the human mind to which knowledge of this law is granted 
is in itself not unchangeable, for the human mind is subject to the 
changeableness of error. Hence this law, although known by the 
mind, is clearly above the mind.® 


5 De Vera Religione, XXX. 54, 55—P.L. 34, 146. 
6 Op. cit., 55—146. 

7 De Musica VI. XII. 34—P.L. 32. 1181-1182. 

8 De Vera Religione XXX. 55—P.L. 34, 146. 

2 Op. cit., 56—146-147. 
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But the unchangeable nature above the rational soul can only be 
God. And it is only when we turn to God that the source of our 
knowledge of the law of equality becomes apparent to us. The 
human mind knows the law of equality in the illumination of the 
intellect by the Sovereign Equality, the Divine Word, Who is equal 
to the Father in all things. The Divine Word may truly be called 
the Law of all the arts, for He is the Wisdom and the Art of the 
omnipotent Artist.?° 

When our mind seeks equality, likeness, agreement, it does so 
because its ultimate norm or rule or exemplar is the Sovereign 
Equality Who is in God and is God.? And if we find imperfect re- 
flections of this Sovereign Equality and Likeness in corporeal things, 
in the natural tendency of corporeal things to remain like to them- 
selves so far as possible, in their tendency to seek their proper order 
in space and time and to maintain themselves in a certain bodily 
equilibrium, it is because all these things have been created by One 
Principle, Who has produced them through One Who is equal and 
like to Himself, and Who has made them out of the richness of His 
Goodness, the same subsistent Goodness by which the One Principle 
and the One Who proceeds from Him are joined in the most tender 
charity.” 

Augustine has now arrived at the most exalted concept of beauty; 
and he expresses this concept in the definition—at the same time 
succinet and comprehensive, limpidly clear yet endlessly profound— 
aequalitas numerosa. A “numerous equality”; that is to say, an 
intelligible agreement and likeness. “Nwmerosa” in St. Augustine’s 
vocabulary has more than a mere mathematical meaning: to be 
numbered means to be intelligible, to bear the mark of intelligent 
design and purpose, to be illuminated by wisdom. And although 
beauty of the corporeal order usually includes numerous material 
parts, the essential nuwmerositas required for beauty as such is not 
material but formal; it consists in a richness of intelligible content. 
The deeper and richer this content, and the more perfect the equal- 
ity or likeness obtaining in such intelligible wealth, the more beauti- 
ful the object is.1?# 

10 Op. cit., 57, 58—147, 148. 

11 Op. cit., 58—148. 

12 De Musica, VI. XVII. 56—P.L. 32, 1191. 


12a“Number for Augustine was not an arid mathematical abstraction but an 
intelligible ingredient entering into the intelligible structure of the object.”— 
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This has been a lengthy introduction, but a necessary one for the 


E. Chapman, op. cit., p. 14. In the Sixth Book of De Musica Augustine dis- 
tinguishes five biases of sensible numbers (in the sound heard, in the sense of 
the hearer, in the activity of the one pronouncing, in the sense memory, and 
in the natural judgment of the sense of hearing); and over and above these 
a sixth class, the judicial numbers of reason. In this last class numbers are 
intelligible, eternal, unchangeable. The law of equality discussed above is 
identical with the judicial numbers of reason. And number itself, when it is 
profoundly understood, is ultimately identified with divine wisdom. St. 
Augustine develops this point in De Libero Arbitrio (II ce. XI, XII. no. 30—34. 
—P.L.) where he brings out his theory of the divine illumination of our in- 
tellect, which theory is the only adequate explanation of how we are able to 
attain to changeless and eternal truth. E. Chapman summarizes the main lines 
of Augustine’s exposition as follows. 

“Number is found not only in sounds, visible movements, and forms, but 
in all things that have any being whatsoever. Number has been conferred on 
all things and extends from the lowest degree of being to the highest. Num- 
bered things, however, are not number. In order to understand the numbers 
found in matter, it is necessary to penetrate into deeper and more secret 
regions where intelligible number is found, far removed from bodies yet so 
difficult to understand that weariness compels the mind to return to the world 
of bodies in which numbers are found. Once situated in the secret region 
where intelligible numbers dwell, it will be seen that numbers and wisdom 
are ultimately identical, and that their difference is not in their origin but in 
the objects to which they apply. Bodies which are least in being have their 
numbers; wisdom, on the contrary, does not pertain to any body whatsoever, 
nor even to all minds, but to those to whom wisdom has been granted. The 
mind capable of grasping intelligible number sees that ultimately there is no 
difference between numbers which flow from wisdom and wisdom itself. The 
numbers in sensible objects are a participation of wisdom possible to bodies 
incapable of knowing wisdom and unable truly to possess number. Lacking 
knowledge, bodies can at least receive numbers, and the light of numbers is 
poured over matter. As the one fire both warms bodies close to it and lights 
up those farther away, so the same source warms minds with the warmth of 
wisdom, and by the light of numbers floods bodies whose very materiality 
removes them from wisdom. In one fire, light and heat are experienced con- 
substantially so to speak, nor can they be separated from one another. Never- 
theless heat comes to things that are nearer, but light is diffused over those 
farther away. So things nearer, such as rational beings, are warmed by wisdom; 
bodies farther away, not reached by the heat of wisdom, are flooded by the 
light of numbers.”—Op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

St. Bonaventure also defines beauty with St. Augustine and the Stoics as 
“a certain agreement of parts accompanied by a certain charm of color.” Est 
quaedam partium congruentia cum quadam coloris suavitate—IV Sent. D. 19, 
P. II, sect. 1, art. 2, g. 1 arg. 4--IV., 1015a; Jtin. II, 5—V, 300, 301.—But, as 
St. Augustine states, this is a definition of corporeal beauty—Omnis enim 
corporis pulchritudo est partium etc-—De. Civ. Dei, XXII, c. 19, n. 2.—P.L. 
41. 781. It is reducible to the other. The “congruentia partium” is “aequalitas” 
in the corporeal order; and the intelligible charm of “numerositas” is reflected 
in the visible charm of color. 
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complete understanding of the concept of beauty in the doctrine of 
St. Bonaventure. The Seraphic Doctor is content to quote St. Augus- 
tine’s definition again and again, and to draw out its numerous and 
illuminating applications. The above summary of Augustine’s anal- 
ysis of aesthetic experience will supply the explanation and justifi- 
cation of his definition. At the same time it introduces us to the 
theory of exemplarism which Bonaventure develops profoundly in 
his theology of the Divine Word, and which we must examine in 
some detail in order to understand his teaching on the beautiful. Let 
us turn directly to that examination. We shall find it most re- 
warding. 


Theory of Exemplarism 


The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 1° is the Son of God by 
nature, generated by the Father from eternity. He is the Image of 
the Father, distinct as a Person, yet equal and like to the Father in 
all things. He is the Word of the Father, expressing and revealing 
the Father to other intelligences, or at least destined to so reveal 
Him. We can only understand the truth of Exemplarism, which is 
the ultimate truth of things, through knowledge of the Word. 

We have an expressed likeness of the thing known in our knowl- 
edge; we call it a mental word or concept. God the Father also ex- 
presses to Himself a Word in His simple gaze of infinite wisdom— 
an eternal, perfect, infinite, consubstantial, subsisting Word, Who is 
a Person. In His one Word the Father knows all things, all that 
He is and all that proceeds or can proceed from Him. We must not 
imagine, however, that the Word gives wisdom to the Father Who 
expresses the Word. As St. Bonaventure explains it: “From the 
simple gaze of the infinitely wise intelligence arises the Word Who 
is said to be supreme wisdom, but in such manner that the likeness 
conceived does not give wisdom to the one conceiving; indeed, the 
likeness receives.” 1* It is only where knowledge is acquired that the 


13 Jn the following summary of St. Bonaventure’s theology of the Divine 
Word I have made use of the treatment of this topic in J. M. Bissen OFM., 
L’Exemplarisme Divin selon Saint Bonaventure (Paris, 1929), especially 
Premiere Partie, Section B, “Du Verbe Exemplaire,” pp. 101 to 151. 

14x intuitu mentis summe sapientis oritur verbum, quod dicitur esse 
summa sapientia, ita quod similitudo concepta non dat sapientiam con- 
cipienti, immo magis accipit—ZI Sent., D. 27, P. II, q. 3, ad. 3—I, 488b. 
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one conceiving is made wise by the concept or word. In the super- 
abundance of God’s infinite knowing the Word receives infinite wis- 
dom from the Father Who eternally conceives the Word and 
expresses Himself perfectly in the Word. 

“From eternity,” St. Bonaventure says, “the Father has generated 
a Son like to Himself. He has said Himself, and His Image like to 
Himself, and with Him all to which His power extends. He has said 
what He could do, and most of all what He wills to do; and all of 
this He has expressed in Him, that is, in His Son, Who is as it were 
the Father’s medium or His art.” ¥ 


In the Son, then, Who is the Art of the Father, are all the exem- 
plary ideas, i.e., the determined ideas of all things to be created, 
the ideas through which these things are known in the divine knowl- 
edge, and after which they are modelled. “All of the exemplary 
ideas,” St. Bonaventure says, “are conceived from eternity in the 
womb of the divine wisdom.” ** 

The multiplicity of the exemplary ideas, however, does not preju- 
dice the perfect unity of the Divine Word. St. Bonaventure gives an 
argument to establish this truth, and then adds two examples to help 
us understand it. His argument is as follows. The Divine Word rep- 
resents the power of the Father, a power which is the supreme unity. 
Now the more unified a power is, the greater its extent. Since the 
power of the Father is absolutely one, its extent is absolutely with- 
out limit. Hence the Word representing the power of the Father, 
while remaining absolutely one, represents an infinity of things to 
which that power extends.** 


15 Pater enim ab aeterno genuit Filium similem sibi et dixit se et simili- 
tudinem suam similem sibi et cum hoc totum posse suum: dixit quae posset 
facere, et maxime quae voluit facere, et omnia in eo expressit, scilicet in Filio 
seu in isto medio tamquam in sua arte—IJn Hexaem., coll. 1, n. 13—V, 331b. It 
should be noted that when the Son is called the art of the Father, it is not 
to be imagined that the Son is the art through which the Father is wise. He 
is rather the art proceeding from the wise Father, through Whom the Father 
makes all things. ef. J Sent., D. 31, p. I, dub. 2—I, 550a. 

16 Omnes enim rationes exemplares concipiuntur ab aeterno in vulva aeternae 
sapientiae—In Hezaem., coll. 20, n. 5—V. 426a. 

17Item, cum (Verbum) virtutem Patris repraesentet, repraesentat virtutem 
unitissimam; sed “virtus, quando magis unita, tanto magis infinita”: ergo illa 
similitudo infinita repraesentare habet; et ita mecesse est, ut ab uno sint 
multa—In Hexaem., coll. 3 n. 4—V. 343b-344a. 
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The examples St. Bonaventure proposes to help us understand this 
infinite variety in the unity of the Word are these. If unity could 
know itself perfectly it would know all numbers, since all numbers 
are made up of units. If a point could know itself perfectly it would 
know the unlimited number of lines that could be drawn from it as 
from a center. St. Bonaventure himself calls attention to the insuffi- 
ciency of the examples."® 

The infinity of things represented in the unity of the Divine Word 
is represented, of course, in the exemplary ideas. We must not imag- 
ine that the natural forms themselves are present in the Word. The 
presence of a multitude of natural forms would not be compatible 
with perfect unity and highest simplicity.’ 


Definition of Truth 


Furthermore, such a presence of natural forms in the Divine Word 
would be impossible, since it 1s contrary to the divine perfection. 
For there can be nothing in God which is not pure truth. There is a 
certain truth in created things, but it falls short of pure truth. How 
is this? Let us consider the definition of truth. Truth is the agree- 
ment of intellect and the thing understood. And the truth of a thing 
consists not in its agreement with my created intellect but with the 
intellect that causes it.°° Now any creature, considered as it exists 
in itself, because it is mixed with potentiality and subject to change 
and obscurity, falls short of perfect likeness with the ratio that ex- 
presses or represents it in the divine intelligence. This moved St. 
Augustine to declare that any creature is a vanity or an illusion 
(mendacium). He meant that the creature does not express its own 
truth perfectly and entirely. The perfect expression of the truth of 
the creature is to be found only in the Divine Word, in its exem- 


18 Tbid., n. 5. 

19 Est multiformitas secundum rationem informandi et secundum rationem 
exprimendi. Primo modo competit multiformitas ei quod habet intra se 
diversarum formaeum naturas; et sic non potest stare cum summa simpli- 
citate. Secundo modo competit multiformitas ei quod habet in se multarum 
formarum ideas, et hoe modo stat cum summa simplicitate—De Myst. Trin., 
q. 3, a. 1, ad. 14.—V, 738b. 

20 Quid est veritas secundum definitionem? Adaequatio intellectus et rei 
intellectae, illius intellectus dico, qui est causa rei, non intellectus mei, qui 
non est causa rei... Res autem vera est, secundum quod adaequatur in- 
tellectui causanti—In Hexaem., coll. 3, n. 8—V, 344b. 
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plary idea where its truth is expressed with a stability and sublimity 
which the creature lacks in its own proper existence.?* 

Moreover, since the exemplary ideas express the truth of creatures 
with the one truth of the Divine Word, it does not detract from the 
divine perfection that the creatures whose truth is represented are 
great or small, inferior or superior. The ideas are all true with one 
and the same truth, and this is not affected in any way by the great- 
ness or the littleness of the thing represented. As representations the 
ideas are all of equal dignity and splendor, from the idea of an 
angel to that of an earthworm. The angel, indeed, participates much 
more in the perfection of the Word than the earthworm does; but 
considered under the aspect of exemplarity, the idea by which the 
knowledge of the worm is expressed in the Word is no less noble 
than that of the angel.?? 

Thus are all things perfectly represented with the undiminished 
splendor of divine truth in the exemplary ideas of the Divine Word 
without prejudice in the slightest degree to his perfect unity and 
supreme perfection. Here is supreme beauty. Here the definition of 
beauty stated by St. Augustine is perfectly realized. The Eternal 
Word is indeed aequalitas numerosa. 

There is beauty in the visible world, in the vast multitude in 
which is found a certain order and perfection.?? There is beauty in 
the ordering of all created things to their proper end and perfection 
according to their species, and in the full complement of the species 
themselves.2* The divine art is manifested in creatures great and 


21 Quia vero perfecte non adaequatur rationi, quae exprimit eam vel re- 
praesentat; ideo omnis creatura mendacium est, secundum Augustinum. Res 
autem adaequata non est sua adaequatio: ergo necesse est, ut Verbum vel 
similitudo vel ratio sit veritas; et ibi est veritas creaturae—In Hexaem., 
loc. cit—Creaturae triplex habent esse, scilicet in Verbo, ratione exemplari- 
tatis; in universo, per modum materialitatis; in animo humano, per modum 
abstractionis. Primum esse est indeficiens et immutabile, unde nullam habet 
vanitatem; sed in aliis est vanitas—Jn Hcclesiasten, c. 1, p. 1, membrum 1, 
a. 1—VI, 11b. 

22... et repraesentantur per Verbum ita infima sicut suprema. Unde licet 
Angelus magis participet cum Verbo in conditionibus nobilibus, puta quoad 
imaginem Dei, quam vermiculus; in ratione tamen exemplaritatis non est 
nobilior ratio Angeli quam vermiculi—ln Hezaem., loc. cit. 

23 TJ Sent., D.I, P. II, a. 1, q. 1, ad 3.—II, 40b. 

2477 Sent., D. xv, a. 2, q. 3. Resp.—lII 387a; I/II Sent., D. I, a. 1, q. 1, ad 
5.—III 39a 39b. 
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small, but most of all in the totality of things, for the corporeal 
world as a whole is a showing forth in sensible form of the perfection 
of its divine exemplar.”° 

There is beauty in the orderly and numbered equality of the natu- 
ral processes which are fulfilled with the passage of time. If anyone 
asks why God did not make a light sufficient to illuminate all places 
at once, the answer is that had He done so there would have been 
illumination through such a light, but not the distinction of hours 
and the order of temporal succession. But it pleased the divine art 
to adorn the world and to make it as a beautiful song by a certain 
measure of times.?® Not only the succession of day and night but the 
whole world of ordered succession and change is like a beautiful 
canticle that is sung with sweetness and harmony, parts following 
parts until the whole is perfectly ordered to the end.?* 


Beauty in God 


Compared to God, however, all this beauty of the world is as 
nothing.*® For the beauty of the visible creation is a beauty that 
resides only in multiplicity, without which corporeal things would 
lack order and perfection. Hence, sensible beauty falls immeasura- 
bly short of the perfect and absolute unity of its divine archetype.” 

Beauty, as St. Augustine says, requires both plurality and unity; 
but in God alone is there a plurality that does not remove absolute 
and perfect unity. Indeed the divine unity, since it is the highest 


25'Totum universum repraesentat Deum in quadam totalitate sensibili.— 
II Sent., D. XVI, a. 1, q. 1, ad 5—II 396a—(Universum) est quoddam ex- 
emplatum, complete repraesentans illud exemplar—II Sent., D. XIX, a. 1, 
q. 1. Resp.—II, 463a. 

26 Si tu quaeris, quare Deus non fecit lucem ita sufficientem, quod undique 
posset illuminare; dicendum quod si sic fecisset, per illam lucem esset il- 
luminatio, sed non horarum distinctio nee temporalis successio. Divinae autem 
dispositioni placuit, mundum quasi carmen pulcherrimum quodam decursu 
temporum venustare—J/ Sent., D. XIII, a. 1, q. 2, ad 2—II, 316. 

27 I Sent., D. XLIV, a. 1, q. 3, Resp—I, 786b. 

28 Omne aliud bonum et pulchrum ad illud comparatum quasi nihil est.— 
IIT Sent., D. I, a. 2, q. 2, ad 1—III, 25b. 

29TIn illo (Deo) enim est summa pulchritudo per omnimodam unitatem; 
hic autem si esset unitas, non esset pulchritudo, quia non esset ordo nec 
perfectio—IJ Sent., D. I, P. II, a. 1, q. 1, ad 3—II, 40b. 
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goodness, is therefore a perfect communication; hence the plurality 
of the divine Persons.*° : 

This beauty of the Blessed Trinity is the most perfect beauty, 
compared to which even the beauty of the angelic choirs is deficient. 
For, as St. Augustine says, beauty can consist perfectly in the like- 

by ay. p 7. 
ness of equals, or less perfectly in a certain orderly gradation of un- 
equals. The latter is the beauty of the angelic hierarchy, the most 
perfect beauty in the order of creatures. But far above this is the 
most perfect beauty of the Blessed Trinity, for in each of the three 
co-equal Persons there is supreme and infinite perfection. 

The Blessed Trinity, then, is the supreme aequalitas numerosa; 
yet, even in the Trinity beauty is appropriated in a special manner 
to the Second Person, the Divine Word. To the Father, Who is the 
Principle without a principle, is appropriated eternity. To the Holy 
Spirit, Who proceeds by way of love, is appropriated the embrace 
of love, hence fruition. To the Son, Who is the perfect and expressed 
likeness of the Father, and Who has in Himself the perfect truth of 
every creature, is appropriated beauty. He is beautiful with the 
beauty of supreme equality in comparison to the Father, Who ex- 
presses Him as His unique and all-perfect Word. He is beautiful 
with the beauty of supreme exemplarity in comparison to the beauty 
of all creation, which manifests Him outwardly in so far as the 
infinitely delightful beauty of God can be manifested in created 
things.*? 

30 Pulchritudo enim consistit in pluralitate et aequalitate, sicut dicit 
Augustinus in libro de Vera Religione. . . . Sic est ibi (in Deo) pluralitas, ut 
tamen non tollatur unitatis simplicitas. ... Sic est in Deo unitas, ut tamen 
sit summa bonitas, per quam est perfecta communicatio, et sic personarum 
pluralitas—J/ Sent., D. [X. Praenotata 1—II, 238a. 

81Sicut in suprema hierarchia propter summam perfectionem reperitur 
pulchritudo ex perfectissima aequalitate et similitudine parium, sic in angelica 
hierarchia reperitur pulchritudo perfecta in genere creaturae ex quadam 
graduatione disparium. In his enim duobus modis consistit pulchritudo et 
convenientia, sicut dicit Augustinus de Vera Religione. Sed in suprema hier- 
archia ex sola similitudine et aequalitate potest esse perfectissima pulchritudo, 
quia in qualibet personarum aequalium et omnimoda et summa perfectio. In 
angelica vero hierarchia, quia illi spiritus, qui coordinantur, non habent singil- 
latim summam perfectionem, necesse est, quod ex quadam convenienti di- 
versitate, in quadam proportionali gradatione consurgat quaedam convenientia 
ordinata et pulchritudo in genere creaturae perfecta—lI Sent., D. IX, a. 


unicus q. 8. Resp.—II 255b 256a. ar 
82 Congrue appropriatur aeternitas Patri propter carentiam principll; usus, 
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St. Bonaventure presents this teaching of the Divine Word as 
supreme beauty in a striking setting in one of his sermons on the 
Feast of All Saints.** The text of the sermon is from the Apocalypse 
(21, 2): “I, John, saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband.” St. Bonaventure exults in the praises of this holy city, 
which is glorious by the influence of the Father’s power, beautiful 
in the light of the wisdom of the Son, flowing with delights through 
the outpouring of the goodness of the Holy Spirit, and rich beyond 
measure in sweetness and confidence and untroubled peace, through 
the superabundance of the whole Trinity. 


The Holy City 


The holy city is glorious because all the blessed with one voice 
praise and adore God, and because God also praises the blessed with 
a praise that is the greatest glory; for the all-wise and powerful 
God praises no one unless he be worthy. This true glory is the pos- 
session of all the saints. How foolish and vain to seek the empty 
glory of the world and the praise of men, who give their praise in- 
differently to the worthy and unworthy so long as they have some 
show of puny human strength and some possession of worldly goods. 
The glory of this world is as the grass of the field, or indeed as off- 


ut dicit generaliter actum voluntatis, Spiritui Sancto propter modum ema- 
nationis, id est secundum voluntatem; Filio autem species, quia species dicit 
similitudinem, rationem cognoscendi et pulchritudinem: quae omnia illi con- 
gruunt, quia emanat per modum naturae. ... Et quia per modum perfectae 
similitudinis et rationis habet in se rationem et exemplar omnium, inde est, 
quod habet rationem perfectae pulchritudinis. Quia enim est perfecta et 
expressa similitudo, ideo pulcher est in comparatione ad eum quem ex- 
primit. Quia vero rationem cognoscendi habet, et non unius tantum, sed 
totius universitatis, ideo “pulchrum pulcherrimus ipse mundum mente gerens,” 
pulchritudinem habet in comparatione ad omnem pulchritudinem exemplatum. 
Ex his duobus relinquitur perfectissima pulchritudo. Sicut enim dicit Augus- 
tinus: “Pulchritudo non est aliud quam aequalitas numerosa.”’ Quoniam igitur 
in comparatione ad Patrem habet pulchritudinem aequalitatis, quia perfecte 
exprimit, sicut pulcher imago; in comparatione vero ad res habet omnes 
rationes, secundum quod dicit Augustinus, quod “est ars plena omnium 
rationum viventium”: ideo patet, quod in Filio recte reperitur ratio omnis 
pulchritudinis—I Sent., D. XXXI, P. II, a. 1, q. 3—I 548b 544a and b. 

33 Sermones de Sanctis, In Festo Omnium Sanctorum, Sermo II—IX 600 


sqq. 
34 [bid.,—_IX, 60la. 
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scouring and refuse, in comparison with the true glory of heaven.*® 

The holy city is flowing with delights because of the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, Who is the river gladdening the city of God. 
Delight arises in the joining of like with like. The Holy Spirit joins 
the blessed together most intimately in the true union of divine 
charity. The delight ensuing is a true delight, and not like the 
superficial joys of the senses, which are as limited and imperfect 
as the imperfect union of appearances upon which they are based. 
To prefer sensible joys to this only true joy is to prefer an appear- 
ance to reality; it is to be like a child who would prefer the gold in 
a picture to real gold, or like a simpleton who, seeing the moon re- 
flected in the water of a well, descends into the well to capture it.*® 

The holy city is beautiful because it is enlightened by the wisdom 
of the Son. We read in the Apocalypse that that city has no need of 
the sun or the moon to shine in it, for the brightness of God illu- 
mines it, and its lamp is the Lamb (Apoc., 21, 23). The holy city 
is made beautiful by the Word, Who is the brightness and the sub- 
stance of eternal light, and the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty 
(Wisdom, 7, 26). He is more beautiful than the sun and above all 
the order of the stars (Wisd. 7, 29). 

If, as St. Augustine says, beauty is a numbered equality, how 
great will be the beauty beheld in that city where the Divine Word, 
Who is the eternal art of all things, and in Whom from all eternity 
are all the most true conceptions and ideas of all things made in 
the course of time—where that Divine Word offers Himself and 
presents Himself to the contemplative gaze of the blessed spirits, 
and is comprehended and manifestly known by all according to the 
limit of each one’s capacity for such pure and perfect joy! 

The human soul has been created to contemplate this beauty of 
eternal light and to be flooded by its splendors. For the soul to be 
captivated by the beauty of lesser things in such a way that it 
seeks these passing and corruptible shadows of beauty and suffers 
the loss of the true eternal beauty—this is beyond St. Bonaventure’s 
power to understand. For him, the faithful disciple of the seraphic 
patriarch, all created beauty is a sign that points beyond itself to 
its exemplar, or a ladder by which man climbs to the supreme 


35 Tbid.— 1X, 601b. 
36 [bid.,—IX, 602a. 
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beauty of God, the beauty of the Eternal Word. To rest in anything 
short of this perfect beauty is for St. Bonaventure something so 
manifestly contrary to rational desire and the illumination of grace 
that he calls it a madness, indeed the greatest madness conceivable 
—istud videtur esse insania maxima.** 


St. Bonaventure on the Beauty of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


In his sermons on the various feasts of the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Bonaventure speaks repeatedly of her beauty. In his first sermon on 
her Nativity he points out that the Augustinian definition, aequali- 
tas numerosa, applies in a special way to the beauty of Our Lady, 
since hers is a beauty of multiformity.** 

His second sermon on the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin might 
be called a commentary on her beauty of multiformity. So great 
and manifold is the excellence of the glorious Virgin, St. Bonaven- 
ture says, that the praises of all tongues and that of the Scriptures 
themselves, fall short of her due. For this reason, the Holy Spirit, 
through the mouth of the prophets, commends her, not only in 
words, but also in figures and similitudes. And because no similitude 
can perfectly express her excellence, numerous and varied simili- 
tudes and metaphors are employed. She is compared to the earth, 
to a root and a plant; she is likened to a fountain and a cloud; she 
is compared to the sun, the moon and the stars. 

Among all these similitudes that of the sun appears most excel- 
lent, because the sun is the most excellent of all visible bodies, and 
also because the sun is employed to designate Jesus Christ Himself. 
The similitude used to describe the Head of the Mystical Body may 
be fittingly employed also to refer to the most excellent member of 
that Body. Thus, in the Book of Ecclesiasticus (c. 26. v. 21) the 
sacred writer was moved by the Holy Spirit to express the excellence 
of the Blessed Virgin under the metaphor of the rising sun: “As the 
sun when it rises to the world in the high places of God, so is the 
beauty of a good woman for the ornament of her house.” This good 
woman is the Blessed Virgin Mary.*® 

81 Ibid.,—IX, 601b 602a. 

38 Hst enim haec speciosior sole etc. In sole est enim pulchritudo uniformi- 
tatis, sed in Virgine multiformitatis; “nihil autem est aliud pulchritudo quam 


aequalitas numerosa.”—IX, 708a. 
39 Tbid., 708a 708b. 
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St. Bonaventure proceeds to a three-fold comparison of the beauty 
of Our Lady and that of the sun. The sun has beauty in its rising 
because it is free from any admixture of darkness and obscurity, 
which recede when it appears. The Blessed Virgin is like to the 
sun in its rising because of her perfect fulness of grace. In her rising 
she is free from the darkness and obscurity of sin.*° 

The sun beautifies and adorns the whole visible world. It is, as 
the sacred writer says, “an admirable vessel, the work of the most 
high” (Hcclus. c. 48. v. 2). The Blessed Virgin adorns the spiritual 
universe in a similar manner. She too, the work of the most high, is 
an admirable vessel, the vessel containing the light without which 
the whole universe would be deformed. For if the Mother of God is 
taken away from the world, the Incarnate Word is taken away as 
well; and if He be taken away, what remains but the deformity of 
sin and error? For He is the Wisdom of God, the Beauty Who makes 
all things beautiful.*? 

Thirdly, the sun is beautiful because it gives delight to the sense 
that apprehends it. “The light is sweet,” declares Ecclesiastes (c. 11. 
v. 7), “and it is delightful to the eyes to see the sun.” It is indeed 
delightful for bodily eyes to see the material sun, but it is more 
delightful for the eyes of the faithful to gaze upon the beauty of 
the Virgin. To Our Lady may be applied in a transcendent sense 
the words spoken of Queen Esther: “She was exceeding fair, and her 
incredible beauty made her appear agreeable and amiable in the 
eyes of all” (Esther, c. 2. v. 15). So does the most glorious Virgin 
appear to the vision of the angels and to the eyes of her heavenly 
Spouse. As St. Bernard declares: “The royal Virgin, adorned with 
the jewels of all the virtues and resplendent with the two-fold love- 
liness of soul and body, by her splendor and beauty as they are seen 
on high drew to herself the regard of the heavenly host, so that the 
Spirit of the King Himself was inclined to desire her, and the heav- 
enly messenger drawn down to her from the supernal heights.” * 

There is a wealth of such singing prose in the many sermons of 
St. Bonaventure on the feasts of Our Lady; and in all the praises 
of her beauty we can see the shining fulfilment of the requirements 


~ 40 [bid., 709a. 
41 [bid., 709a. 
42 [bid., 709a 709b. 
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of the Augustinian definition, aequalitas numerosa. At the same 
time, in applying it to Our Lady, we gain a deeper understanding 
and appreciation of the definition itself. Aequalitas: agreement, like- 
ness, pure and unsullied unity; freedom from any admixture of that 
which is foreign or discordant, of that which clashes or opposes, or 
diminishes or detracts. Numerosa: possessing a richness of intelligi- 
ble content, a spiritual depth, a wealth of being. 

It is this intelligible richness gathered up into unity and equality 
that makes beauty a deep well of delight to the rational soul, which 
joyfully contemplates that which is akin to its own deepest nature, 
and in such contemplation is drawn naturally to love. Nowhere is 
this attraction felt more strongly than in the souls that have dis- 
covered the pure and perfect beauty of Mary, and through her and 
with her have been drawn to contemplate and love the supreme 
beauty of her Divine Son. One of our very gifted Catholic poets 
has expressed this in her poem: 


THE WELL OF BEAUTY 


A canticle of color, 

A symphony of sound, 
Asks the eager-hearted 
“Where is beauty found?” 


The liturgy of seasons, 

The rhythm of the skies, 
Reads like Wisdom’s Primer 
Furnishing replies. 


We marry moods to beauty 
Early in our youth 

And find our spirit tutored 
In goodness and in truth. 


We search our inner being, 
Our birth, our life and death, 
To learn we are dependent 
On Beauty’s very breath. 


All syllabled creation 
Spelleth last and first, 
“The Word is Beauty’s Well-spring, 
O come, all ye that thirst.” 
SISTER MARY ADA, CS.J. 
SPIRIT, September, 1948 
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DISCUSSION 


GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O.F.M.Cap.:—There is a supernatural 
esthetics that should not be overlooked. It is the esthetics of the spiritual life 
or the esthetics of sanctity. Since Franciscan spirituality has a very pronounced 
esthetic quality, some mention should be made of the supernatural esthetics 
inherent in the Franciscan ideal. 

As Jaques Maritain points out (Art and Scholasticism, p. 15), the saints 
are truly and literally the masterpieces of God. In human art the works them- 
selves do not proceed to action of their own motion. The material from which 
a work is formed is purely passive, and the completed work is not endowed 
with any principle of life. Therefore, there is no question of any activity 
towards self-perfection in a masterpiece produced by man. God alone can 
produce such works, for in endowing man with intellect and will, God has 
produced a creature, who by cooperating with the grace of God can achieve a 
spiritual perfection that is far beyond the realms of human art. 

In the natural order the artist ponders the idea he wishes to express, and 
eventually he matures a design. In the supernatural order, God designs the 
life of every man, not simply in broad, general lines, but most minutely and 
specifically with reference to every moment of man’s natural existence. This 
divine design in respect to each man is definitely God’s Will, and man’s fulfill- 
ment of God’s Will is not only the realization of his own perfection but also 
the expression of his greatest act of love for his Creator. This is at the core 
of Franciscan ascetics as well as supernatural esthetics. 

St. Augustine seems to follow the same line of thought. In his De Civitate 
Dei (IV, 19.) he first defines virtue according to the ancients as the ars recte 
vivendi, and later in the same work (XV, 22.) he formulates his own definition 
of virtue as the ordo amoris. He derives this definition from the Canticle of 
Canticles (II, 4.): “He set in order charity in me.” This concept of virtue 
seems fundamental in the Franciscan ideal, and it is not surprising that the 
Seraphic Doctor, St. Bonaventure, found so much in St. Augustine to formu- 
late his seraphic doctrines. In fact, the voluntarism of the Franciscan School 
seems to stem from the very nature of the Franciscan Ideal. In passing, it 
might be interesting to note that Dante depicts purgatory as a place in which 
love is purged and ordered (Purgatory, XVII). 

St. Francis reduced this supernatural esthetics to practical living. To Francis 
the Will of God is the Will of a loving Father, and the fulfillment of God’s 
Will is nothing short of an act of pure love. When St. Francis exclaimed, “And 
now, I can go forward naked before the Lord, saying in all truth no longer my 
father Pietro Bernardone, but Our Father who art in heaven,” it was by no 
means a romantic whim of a foolish youth, but the stark utterance of an 
ideal. In perfect poverty Francis saw the essential condition for the perfect 
fulfillment of God’s Will. The Gospels became the rule, because the Gospels 
are at once the divine pattern of the perfect life and the life story of the 
divine Model, Who came to do the Will of His Heavenly Father. The organi- 
zation Francis gave to his followers was simply absolute submission to the 
Church, because the Church was the mouthpiece of His Father’s Will. Only 
in general terms Francis defined the manner of life of his brethren—not purely 
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contemplative nor wholly active, so that they might be free to pray and to 
preach as the Lord shall inspire them. 

From all this, it seems to me that, if one may speak of a Franciscan es- 
thetics, it is definitely an esthetics of the supernatural: the character of man 
being spiritually formed according to the divine design by man’s personal daily 
fulfillment of the Will of God. In such a one there is the splendor formae that 
is eternal. 

As to the field of human art, the popularization of devotion to the humanity 
of Christ, which St. Francis inaugurated and his followers disseminated abroad, 
stimulated religious art beyond all calculation. Consequently, the definite 
Franciscan contribution to esthetics was rather one of inspiration than one of 
new insights into the general scholastic philosophy of the beautiful. 


DEMETRIUS MANOUSOS, O.F.M.Cap.:—If all other factors are equal 
(and that is a big 7f/), the saint should have a better appreciation of beauty 
than the sinner. Purity of soul, after all, is very closely allied to the purity 
of mind, the objectivity of viewpoint required of the artist. 

The lusts which accompany sin have a way of involving the passions and the 
will so that the tranquillity of mind needed for esthetic experience is under- 
mined. 

On the other hand, the saint’s ability to see God in all things is a key to 
the highest esthetic experience (even though that experience is never the 
saint’s primary objective). 

The fact remains that appreciation of beauty is the ability to see things as 
God made them and, although it is not necessary to realize that God made 
them to have this appreciation, there is no doubt that it helps. 


OWEN BENNETT, O.F.M.Cony.:—Someone has raised a question as to 
the value of these Augustinian views of St. Bonaventure, asking whether they 
are not of purely historical interest since they presuppose the “illumination 
theory” of human intellectual knowledge, a theory which has been rejected by 
all scholastics in favor of the “Aristotelian theory” of St. Thomas. 

Well, for my part, I have never been able to see any very great difference 
between the theories of knowledge of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas with 
regard to the dependence of human intellectual knowledge on the rationes 
aeternae in the mind of God. I do think that the custom of contrasting St. 
Bonaventure’s “illumination theory” and St. Thomas’s “Aristotelian theory” 
has obscured in many minds the very definitely Augustinian character of St. 
Thomas’s teaching. In discussing scholastic theories of knowledge we would 
do well to remember that they are all interpretations of the fundamental in- 
sight of St. Augustine, namely, that it is God alone Who is the true Magister 
of the human soul, even in the natural order. 

It is certainly not St. Thomas’s fault that this is lost sight of, so far as his 
system is concerned; he emphasized and repeated it often enough. Two pas- 
sages that come to mind immediately in this connection are Question 117, 
Article 1, of the First Part of the Summa, and all of Question 11 of De 
Veritate. The latter is St. Thomas’s own treatise “De Magistro,’ inspired by 
that of St. Augustine. 

And for anyone who has St. Thomas neatly catalogued as a non-illumi- 
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nationist, in specific opposition to St. Bonaventure, I would prescribe a careful 
and reflective re-reading of certain passages in the First Part of the Summa,— 
of Question 79, Article 4, for example, where the Angelic Doctor states ex- 
plicitly that since we only participate in the intellectual power, the human 
soul must be aided to understand by some higher intellect, and that this 
higher intellect is God, Who illuminates the soul. Or Article 5 of Question 84 
might be read, where St. Thomas sets forth the Augustinian character of his 
theory of knowledge, declaring that we know all things, as Augustine says, in 
the light of the eternal reasons, for the active intellect which is in our soul 
is nothing other than a certain participated similitude of the uncreated light 
in which the eternal reasons are contained. 

I am convinced, too, that the custom of emphasizing the self-sufficiency of 
the human intellect according to St. Thomas, and of opposing to this the 
insufficiency of all merely human knowledge in the Bonaventurean view, can 
be a very one-sided and misleading procedure. Certainly there is no absolute 
self-sufficiency of any created power according to the mind of St. Thomas; 
and this is emphasized by all exponents of Thomism when they come to 
treat of the Angelic Doctor’s teaching on primary and secondary causality. If 
we will take the trouble to read over Question 105, Article 3, in the First Part 
of the Swmma, where St. Thomas applies his principles of primary and second- 
ary causality to the intellectual operations of creatures, we will recognize that 
on this question of self-sufficiency in any created intellect the fundamental 
positions of Thomas and Bonaventure are in profound agreement, despite the 
difference of emphasis. 

In this age, which has recently been characterized as an age that recognizes 
no absolutes, it is well for us to be fully aware of the solid Augustinian foun- 
dations upon which St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure both built. They are the 
only foundations that can withstand the turbulent waves of modern scepticism 
and relativism. 


OWEN BENNETT, O.F.M.Conv.:—I would like to call attention to a 
doctoral dissertation from Fordham University on The Category of the 
Aesthetic in the Philosophy of St. Bonaventure, by Sister Emma Jane Marie 
Spargo, S.H.N. The dissertation is in typescript and is dated 1950. I have a 
copy in my hands at present, through the kindness of the author and also the 
good offices of Father Irenaeus Herscher, who called it to my attention. I 
regret that I did not see it before preparing my paper for the Conference 
meeting. 

In her introduction the author complains that St. Bonaventure is too often 
ignored by those who have written the history of esthetics, and that even 
when he is noticed it is too readily assumed that he is merely an echo of St. 
Augustine. Sister Emma Jane Marie seeks to emphasize the original elements 
in St. Bonaventure’s esthetics, to indicate their Platonic and Franciscan in- 
spiration, and to trace in broad outline the influence of St. Bonaventure’s 
preaching and teaching on the art and architecture of the latter half of the 
thirteenth century. 

Six chapters follow, setting forth in considerable detail and with abundant 
textual reference Bonaventure’s doctrine (1) on beauty and the beautiful in 
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general, (2) on the material beauty of the world, (3) on spiritual beauty in 
creatures, (4) on uncreated beauty, (5) on art, and (6) on creatures as re- 
sembling their Creator and as leading to Him. A brief concluding chapter 
calls special attention to the universal influence of the category of the es- 
thetic upon St. Bonaventure’s thought and its expression. 


ESTHETICS OF ST. LAWRENCE OF BRINDISI 


NATHANIEL Sonntac, O.F.M.Cap. 


It is no secret that Rome is considering the possibility of declar- 
ing St. Lawrence of Brindisi a doctor of the universal Church. The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites is examining his writings to determine 
whether or not they possess that eminent doctrine (eminens doc- 
trina), which, when joined to signal holiness of life (insignis vitae 
sanctitas), furnishes the grounds for the formal declaration of the 
Church (ecclesiae approbatio). We dare not anticipate the judgment 
of Rome on this matter, but it is apropos to read St. Lawrence to 
appraise an accidental but noteworthy characteristic of eminent 
doctrine, namely, its esthetic quality. 

In a larger sense, one could consider the esthetic quality of Law- 
rence’s personal spiritual life.t Outstanding holiness is not Procrus- 
tean, but a vibrant creation of consummate artistry. St. Lawrence 
was a genius in fusing rare contemplation with unceasing activity. 
While deeply immersed in administering affairs of the Church and 
the Capuchin Order, he experienced ecstasies at Mass; * during his 
intermittent courses of sermons to Catholics, heretics and Jews, he 
spent many vigils before the tabernacle *; as chief-chaplain in war, 


1The only English biography of St. Lawrence is that of Anthony Brennan, 
Infe of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, Apostle and Diplomat (London, 1911). A 
critical study of biographical data is presented by Armand Dasseville, “St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi”—Rouwnd Table of Franciscan Research, XIV (1948~ 
1949), 49-60 (hereafter cited as RT). 

2 Besides the data furnished by Dasseville (RT, XIV [1948-1949], 56-58) 
special phases of Lawrence’s activity are treated by Christian Schembri, “St. 
Lawrence of Brindisi: First Mission to Central Europe, 1599-1602”—RT, XIV 
(1948-1949), 131-142; Silas Baumann, “Lawrence of Brindisi: Second Mission 
to Central Europe, 1606-1611”—RT', XV (1950), 65-73; Theodore Roemer, 
“The Capuchin Lawrence: Diplomat and Advocate’—The Historical Bulletin, 
XXIV (1946), 27-28, 37-38. 

3The activity of Lawrence as a preacher has been treated in general by 
Giles Soyka, “St. Lawrence: The Preacher’—RT, XIV (1948-1949), 147-158. 
More specifically, however, see Giles Soyka, “St. Lawrence’s Dispute with 
Polycarp Laiser’—RT, XV (1950), 160-168; Isidore Mausolf, “St. Lawrence 
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he charged the enemy in the front ranks, but still maintained a 
tender devotion to Our Lady.‘ So successful was his delicate blend- 
ing of the material and the spiritual, so captivating his array of 
heroic virtues, that the Church proposes St. Lawrence as a supreme 
artist in living. Pope Leo XIII canonized him on Dee. 8, 1881.° 

One could also consider the esthetic quality of the spiritual mas- 
terpieces St. Lawrence produced in others—the souls he fathered 
into the bosom of the Church; and especially the souls within and 
without the Order whose spiritual life he burgeoned and brought to 
maturity. By and large, these soul-etchings are hid from human 
scrutiny, but even the fragmentary details that perdure evince his 
extraordinary ability in this field.® 

Yet, this paper will pass over St. Lawrence’s supernatural artistry 
ad intra and ad extra in view of concentrating solely on his natural 
artistry, as manifested in the thirteen quarto volumes that consti- 
tute his published works. 

Normally, one would not expect to find artistry in St. Lawrence’s 
writings. His days were spent in functions of the external ministry. 
His cryptic manuscripts were usually penned piecemeal during the 
few remaining hours of the night. St. Lawrence had little leisure for 
artistic composition. Secondly, he wrote for his own personal use. 
One of the many reasons why most of his manuscripts were not pub- 
lished until the last quarter-century (1928-1944) was that he had 
no intention of publishing them. Thirdly, the ancient adage, Inter 
arma silent musae, should have taken its toll. Fourthly, St. Law- 
rence nowhere delineates the theory, process or purpose of literary 
artistry. If beauty is present in his works, it was created not for 


of Brindisi: Apologete’—RT, XIII (1947-1948), 62-67. For a study of 
Lawrence’s labors in behalf of the Jews cf. Vitalis Banazek, “St. Lawrence’s 
work for the Jews’”—RT, XIV (1948-1949), 74-80. 

4 Lawrence’s role as chaplain, especially his vital part in the critical engage- 
ment of the opposing armies, has been treated by Bartholomew Kestell, “St. 
Lawrence: Chaplain at Stuhlweissembourg’—RT, XIV (1948-1949), 143-146. 

5 Por a study of Lawrence’s sanctity see Capistran Ferrito, “Lawrence, the 
Saint”—RT, XV (1950), 169-177; idem, “Lawrence, the Thaumaturgist’”—RT, 
XV (1950), 86-98. 

6° For an insight into the tremendous influence of Lawrence, see Hieronymus 
a Fellette, De S. Laurentii a Brundusio Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum 
activitate apostolica ac operibus testimoniorum elenchus (Venetiis, 1937), 
Pars Prima, pp. 1-167 (hereafter cited as Hlenchus). 
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any human consideration, but simply because he found it an ad- 
junct in his work of saving souls and used every means at his com- 
mand to commend the truths of religion. Fifthly, by far the greater 
majority of St. Lawrence’s works are sermons, which, by common 
consent, tend to be soporific rather than esthetic. 

In spite of these handicaps, St. Lawrence manages to impregnate 
his writings with unmistakable beauty, which it is the purpose of 
this paper to explore. No pretense is made at being exhaustive. 
Rather, the random samples given here are indicative of what may 
be expected anywhere in St. Lawrence’s works. In order to present 
a balanced picture, the paper will be divided into three parts: 
(1) the matter, ie., that which is organized expressively; (2) the 
form, i.e., the expressive organization of the matter; and (3) the 
content, i.e., that which the organized matter expresses.’ 


I. The Matter 


By matter is meant that which has been organized expressively.® 
In the works of St. Lawrence, all matter is theologic. It is divided 
into: (1) that which is predominantly dogmatic—his Mariale; 
(2) that which is predominantly polemic—his Lutheranismi Hypo- 
typosis; (3) that which is predominantly exegetic—his Explanatio 
in Genesim; (4) that which is predominantly homiletic—his vol- 
umes of sermons, e.g., his Quadragesimale I, II, III, his Adventus, 
his Dominicale, his Sanctorale.® 

In every one of these works the theologic doctrine is presented as 
simply as possible. However, St. Lawrence does not present truths 
in their scientific nakedness, as might be done by a metaphysician 
in the detailed division of a textbook. Rather, he selects his ideas, 


7The writer of this paper is indebted to Demetrius Manousos, from whose 
dissertation, The Novel as Art (Garrison, N. Y., 1943), the structural outline 
and terminology of this paper are adapted. The MS copy of the dissertation is 
reserved in the Capuchin Library, Mary Immaculate Seminary, Garrison, 
N. Y., and a duplicate is kept in the Capuchin Library, St. Anthony Friary, 
Marathon, Wis. 

8 Manousos, The Novel as Art, p. 30. 

9 These four groups of Lawrence’s writings constitute the 13 volumes of the 
Opera Omnia, published in Venice, 1928-1944. However, there are a few other 
works, some unpublished (eg. letters) and some lost. Cf. Hieronymus, 
Elenchus, pp. 172-179; Ronald Jansch, “The Opera Ommia of St. Lawrence of 
Brindisi”—RT, XV (1950), 149-159. 
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focuses them brilliantly, and then re-presents them in the habili- 
ments of exquisite language.?° 

In a certain sense, a writer must be selective of subject matter. 
St. Lawrence is eclectic in his Dominicale and Sanctorale, where 
each sermon constitutes an independent unit. But when he incorpo- 
rates units into a series, he is as complete as his subject demands. 
Thus, his eighty-four Marian sermons embrace the entire field of 
Mariology. So well does he cover the tract that in spite of the fact 
that one can detect the omission of minutiae, he will search in vain 
for the neglect of anything of importance.” 

St. Lawrence never eschews parts of a larger subject because they 
are difficult to handle. Thus, in his Lutheranism: Hypotyposis 
(Image of Lutheranism) one will find: (1) a complete study of 
Martin Luther and a complete refutation of the religion projected 
by him; (2) a complete study of Polycarp Laiser, the Protestant 
court theologian whom St. Lawrence publicly encountered and van- 
quished in Prague, as well as a complete study and refutation of the 
peculiar brand of Lutheranism sponsored by him; (3) a complete 
study and refutation of all Protestantism.” 

There is little matter in St. Lawrence’s writings that is specifically 
moral. When he judges human actions he does so in the words of 
Sacred Scripture. Some 50,000 Biblical quotations bejewel his 
works.1? It seems quite well established that upon occasion St. Law- 
rence offered moralizations while delivering his sermons. However, 
his manuscripts are devoid of them."* 

A special problem is posed by the fact that the medium in which 
St. Lawrence chose to dress his subject matter is the Latin language. 
That he should have used Latin at all is somewhat of an anomaly. 
When he spoke in public he always used the vernacular, e.g., Italian, 


10 Hieronymus, Elenchus, pp. 178-179. 

11 Jerome de Paris, La Doctrine Mariale de Saint Laurent de Brindes, 
(Paris, 1933), p. 205. 

12 Jansch, “The Opera Omnia”—RT, XV (1950), 152-155. 

13 Cuthbert Gumbinger, “The Scholarship of St. Lawrence of Brindisi”— 
Franciscan Studies, XXIII (1942), 111-182; Romuald Simon, “St. Lawrence 
of Brindisi: Scripture Scholar’—RT, XIV (1948-1949), 159-162; Giles Soyka, 
“St. Lawrence on General Introduction to Sacred Scripture’—RT, XIII (1947- 
1948), 20-24. 

14 Michael Bihl, “Opera Omnia 8. Laurentii a Brundusio”—Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, XXII (1929), 419. 
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Spanish, French, German, depending upon the place where he hap- 
pened to be; or, when he spoke to the Jews, Hebrew. In each case 
he utilized the audible patterns and tonal potentialities of the 
spoken word."® 

One never expects that a version incorporate the idiomatic beau- 
ties of the originals, especially when the version represents a transi- 
tion from a living into a dead language. Fortunately, however, St. 
Lawrence is not merely the translator but the composer of these 
works. He was a past master in the Latin language. He is never 
artificial, stilted, laborious, heavy, but completely natural and un- 
affected. At every turn his terms are completely adequate to the 
concepts expressed. He never falters or allows his medium to become 
recalcitrant, 1.e., to expand a passage merely to exhibit his literary 
ability. His language is always the willing servant of his thought.?¢ 


; II. The Form 


By form is meant the expressive organization of the matter.?7 
Organization is effected by: (1) the selection of appropriate struc- 
tural ingredients; (2) the arrangement of the ingredients into a co- 
herent whole. Organization becomes expressive when it conveys a 
unified impression. Each of these three elements will be treated in 
turn. 


1. Structural Ingredients 

The structural ingredients in St. Lawrence’s works are the prosaic 
introduction, body and conclusion. The introduction, even in his 
lengthier works, is always very brief. In dogmatic works it is a par- 
ticular truth or mystery; in polemic, a statement of a true or false 
position; in exegetic, a particular passage from Sacred Scripture; in 
homiletic, the text chosen for the sermon. St. Lawrence possessed 
the happy faculty of setting the stage in one short paragraph, and 
then plunging in medias res. 
45 Cf. the Editors of the Mariale, p. xii, note 31. Those who claim that 
Lawrence wrote chiefly in Italian made these claims before the appearance of 
the Opera Omnia, e.g., Brennan, St. Lawrence, p. 274; Victor Mills, “A Bibli- 
ography of Franciscan Ascetical Writers’—Franciscan Educational Conference, 
VIII (1926), p. 268. 


16 Hieronymus, EHlenchus, p. 179. 
17 Manousos, The Novel as Art, p. 30. 
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The body, which comprises the bulk of each work, is chiefly ex- 
pository. At times St. Lawrence proceeds from the general to the 
particular, but usually he proceeds by way of analogies, examples, 
details, comparisons, obverse statements, cause and effect, etc. 

The conclusion, like the introduction, is executed in one quick 
paragraph. There usually is a summarization, and the recurrence of 
the main thought of the work. 


2. Structural Coherence 


St. Lawrence secures structural coherence by amassing an amaz- 
ing complexity of material, and then fusing it into an organic whole 
according to the demands of a predetermined pattern. Complexity is 
achieved by drawing a plethora of data to bear upon his central 
thought. His fonts are both sacred and profane. First place is invari- 
ably allotted to Sacred Scripture; second place is accorded to pa- 
tristic thought; third place is reserved for contemporary or ancient 
theological thought; and fourth place is ceded to writers on profane 
topics. He also draws from the phenomena of nature.*® 

At times the skeleton of St. Lawrence’s organization is architec- 
tonic, that is, a solid foundation is laid upon which succeeding ideas 
ascend like stories to a graceful summit. More often, however, St. 
Lawrence utilized a skeleton which, if he did not originate, he mas- 
tered and perfected. At the very outset he posits a central truth, 
and, in a few words, delimits the area for his consideration. Then 
he elaborates that central truth, not by beginning at the hub and 
following radii to the far reaches of thought, but inversely, by be- 
ginning at the periphery and bearing inward until he strikes the 
very core of the truth. This procedure is repeated again and again, 
each time from a different vantage point. Lawrence does not ex- 
haust every avenue of approach, but covers his entire subject by 
selecting representative paths. 

In conjunction with this unique centripetal tendency is the per- 


18 Hieronymus, Hlenchus, pp. 187-188; 196-199; 207-209. Examination shows 
that by contemporary theologians are meant not only Catholics for Catholic 
doctrine, but also representative writings of his adversaries. Thus, when deal- 
ing with Protestantism, Lawrence cites some 200 works of some 60 Protestant 
theologians. When dealing with the Hebrews, Lawrence cites some 100 works 
of 40 Jewish Rabbis. Lawrence always dealt justly with his adversaries. 
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sistent recurrence of his central thought, or theme, or text. Last 
October, when giving a paper on St. Lawrence’s first sermon on the 
Assumption at the National Franciscan Marian Congress in Wash- 
ington, I criticized St. Lawrence for being redundant in this regard. 
I am prepared to withdraw that accusation, for I have reached the 
conclusion that what at first sight appears to be redundancy is an 
integral part of Lawrence’s artistic pattern. He uses this device to 
achieve rhythm, much like Beethoven who, for example, uses the 
recurrent statement of a musical theme in his fifth symphony. 
Beethoven does not repeat his theme merely for the sake of repeti- 
tion, but to unify his exposition and development. In a similar 
fashion, St. Lawrence’s repetition is necessary to show the many 
facets of his single central theme. As he employs it, this artifice 
accomplishes that most rare of literary qualities, dynamic rhythm.’® 


3. Manner of Treatment 


St. Lawrence’s manner of treatment is uniform throughout all his 
works, for all were composed with a view to being spoken. In the 
case of his sermons, that is self-evident. In the case of his Haplana- 
tio in Genesim, this work was composed to form the basis for his 
sermons to the Jews. In the case of his Lutheranismi Hypotyposis, 
this work was an outgrowth of his sermons against Polycarp Laiser. 
As a result, even his written works flow in an easy conversational 
style which makes delightful reading.?° 

Each particular work bears the imprint of perfections befitting 
the subject under consideration. Thus, the style of St. Lawrence’s 
Mariale is of singular purity, integrity, and propriety; in his polemic 
work it is eminently urbane, erudite and vigorous; in his exegetic 
work it is highly polished and acute; in his homiletic works it is 
thoroughly sympathetic and conversational.”* 

Usually St. Lawrence is content to use the simple expository 
method, though when the occasion calls for added beauty he easily 
makes the transition to the lyrical or poetical vein. His Latin is 
always classical, but thrives and fairly exults in the imaginative, 


19 Cf. for example, the first sermon on the Assumption (Mariale, pp. 569- 
589), where “Mary has chosen the best part” is the central recurrent theme. 

20 Hieronymus, Hlenchus, p. 178. 

21 Jansch, “The Opera Ommia”—RT, XV (1950), 152-155 passim. 
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conceptual, emotive and conative resources of his matter, and still 
is always perfectly balanced and under full control.” 

In handling his matter, St. Lawrence is ambidextrous, i.e., he is 
equally poised and adept at treating the beautiful and the ugly. 
Whether the topic be the glories of Mary, the marks of the Church, 
the Kingship of Christ on the one hand, or the heinousness of sin, 
the reality of hell, the power of Satan on the other, all are placed in 
proper subordination and perspective according to the canons of 
artistic creation. 


III. The Content 


By content is meant that which the organized matter expresses. 
This may be examined under five headings, formal beauty, artistic 
quality, artistic integrity, artistic truth, and artistic greatness.”* 

1) Formal beauty, that is, the perfection of the organized ma- 
terial. St. Lawrence was eminently successful in his amalgamation 
of variegated matter into perfect organization. He selects sufficient 
units of matter to constitute a work of appropriate size; then he 
fashions each unit to fit one another; then he arranges them into a 
pattern in which each contributes a proportionate share to the 
formation of a coherent whole; and finally, he permeates the ma- 
terial with his central theme so as to convey a unified impression. 
Here is perfect proportion, balance, harmony, symmetry, order, 
unity.** 

2) Artistic quality, that is, the success in focusing ontological 
truths. One may consider artistic quality negatively or positively. 
Negatively, St. Lawrence shows that he had perfected his style to 
such a degree that he never errs in the use of his artistic instruments. 
His language is flawless and adequate to his concepts; his organiza- 
tion is never marred by irrelevant matter, lack of due proportion, 
lack of order, etc. Positively, St. Lawrence’s classical style is 
smooth, easy, graceful. He does not merely drink from the font of 
ontological truth, but plunges his whole saintly being into it, sees 
with brightened eyes, speaks with purified lips. 

Particularly when he treats of beautiful matter does his prose 

22 Jerome of Paris, La Doctrine, pp. 209-218. 


23 Manousos, The Novel as Art, pp. 102-116. 
24 Hieronymus, Elenchus, pp. 188-189; 199-200; 209. 
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scintillate. His structural patterns are designed to impregnate his 
audience with his central thought. This is done with facility when 
he uses his architectonic structure, but with true genius when he 
uses his centripetal structure. Here he concentrates many rays of 
brilliant light upon his central idea, with the result that the effect 
is a radiant, lustrous ontological truth that is unforgettable.” 

3) Artistic integrity, that is, consistency of artistic interpretation. 
Negatively, St. Lawrence never contradicts himself. Positively, there 
is a steady harmony between all his works, even the most distant. 
This quality is so marked that one might easily draw the impression, 
were it not beyond the realm of possibility, that all of his Opera 
Omnia was composed at one sitting.”® 

4) Artistic truth, that is, conformity of interpretation with 
reality. There is very little in St. Lawrence’s writings that does not 
deal directly with ontological truth, for his whole apostolate was 
taken up with it. However, there are small passages which may be 
only logical truth, for their ontological truth is yet in doubt. Thus, 
in his first sermon on the Assumption, St. Lawrence states that 
Mary died fifteen years after the death of Christ. This may or not 
be true, but it certainly is plausible.*” 

Since the apprehension of ontological truth is the font of esthetic 
pleasure, and the more truth that is presented the more pleasure is 
derived, it is easy to see why St. Lawrence’s works are decidedly 
pleasurable. They rarely leave the plane of ontological truth. So sure 
were Cardinals Cajetan and Dietrichstein of this quality of St. 
Lawrence’s writing, that they petitioned Pope Paul V to allow the 
publication of St. Lawrence’s Lutheranism: Hypotyposis without the 
necessity of submitting it for official ecclesiastical censorship. Pope 
Paul consented, for he also knew St. Lawrence.** 

5) Artistic greatness is constituted by three things: breadth, 
depth and elevation. 

There is real breadth in St. Lawrence’s thought. Since all his work 
is theologic, the connection is obvious. Catholic dogma explains the 


25 Idem, pp. 189-190; 200-202; 209-211. 

26 Tdem, pp. 191; 203; 212. Cf. Lawrence’s Christmas sermon, Adventus, pp. 
341-344, where artistic integrity is quite pronounced. 

27 Idem, p. 216. 

28 Idem, pp. 190-191; 202-204; 212-213. 
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nature and history of the universe, and particularly of man’s rela- 
tion to God. It is the voice that tells us that man is a little world 
in himself, but still a creature destined by God to be happy with 
him forever. St. Lawrence’s view is as broad as divine and human 
existence, and one need but to read very little of St. Lawrence before 
accosting this view.”® 

There is real depth in St. Lawrence’s writings. St. Lawrence 
plunges into the heart of ontological truth, grapples with it, and 
lays bare the innate splendor and potential greatness of human life. 
He knows what human nature was, how it fell, and how it can be 
supernaturalized. St. Lawrence’s sermons, in particular, always take 
cognizance of the deepest tragedy that befell mankind. Perhaps that 
is the reason why he was always in demand as a preacher.*° 

There is real elevation in St. Lawrence’s writings. St. Lawrence 
allows us to glimpse the glory that can be, that ought to be. He 
fuses the seen and unseen with telling fascination. He shows how 
to correspond with the divine pattern traded out for mankind. He 
instils in his audience a desire to realize that greatness in itself.*? 

These, then, are the marks of artistic greatness. It is rarely given 
to man to possess even one of these three traits. It is rarest of all 
when all three are combined in one and the same person, as they 
were in Lawrence. 


Conclusion 


Despite prima facie evidence to the contrary, there is beauty in 
St. Lawrence’s writings. His matter is dogmatic, polemic, exegetic, 
homiletic, but always theologic. His thought is clear, simple, lucid. 
His ideas are presented and unfolded with documented accuracy and 
scholastic precision; still they appear in the accoutrements of belles- 
lettres, and in the Latin language. 

The form of St. Lawrence’s writings is the expressive organization 
of very complex matter. The structural ingredients are fused into 
structural coherence by an architectonic or centripetal pattern. The 


29 Cf. for example, the comments of the Editors of the Opera Omnia, in 
Lutheranismi Hypotyposis, Vol. II pars 2, pp. xili-xviil. 

30 Cf, for example, the sermon on the nobility of the Blessed Virgin, 
Mariale, pp. 17-26. 

31 Cf. for example, Lawrence’s sermon on Mary as advocate, Mariale, p. 52. 
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manner of treatment is dignified and elegant classical Latin, which 
is chiefly conversational, but bears added perfections according to 
the special type of work that is involved. 

The content is radiant with formal beauty, for it is perfectly or- 
ganized. It has artistic quality, for it brilliantly focuses ontological 
truth. It possesses artistic integrity, for it is uniformly and consist- 
ently artistic. It has artistic truth, for it deals almost exclusively 
with ontological truth, the prime reality. Finally, St. Lawrence’s 
works manifest great breadth, depth and elevation, for they show 
man as he really is, a creature of God who is fallen, but striving 
heroically for ultimate happiness with God. 

Hence, after a rather cursory study of St. Lawrence’s writings, 
the main conclusion is this: there is esthetic quality in St. Law- 
rence’s writings. One need but open any volume to perceive it. The 
more one reads of St. Lawrence, the more he wants to read; for, 
over and above the basic fact that his doctrine is always orthodox, 
it bears the stamp of genius, namely, a rare esthetic quality that 
delights the heart of the reader. 


DISCUSSION 


TITUS CRANNY, S.A.:—We are all grateful to Father Nathaniel for his 
instructive paper on the great Capuchin saint. If St. Francis might be called 
the saintly poet of beauty, then St. Lawrence of Brindisi might be called a 
saintly theologian of beauty, but not simply the beauty of the material world, 
but of that surpassing beauty of the Trinity, of Christ, the Church, and Our 
Lady. 

St. Lawrence would be more inclined to utter the words of the immortal 
Augustine: “O Beauty, ever ancient, ever new” rather than to have given a 
strict scholastic definition of beauty. He would bring men to an appreciation 
of and love for beauty, but that beauty principally of the supernatural order. 
He saw the beauty of souls and would lead them to the transcendent beauty 
of Almighty God. 

The artistic quality of St. Lawrence’s sermons was never forced, distorted, 
stilted, or out of focus. It was never an end in itself. Its whole purpose was to 
lead the mind and heart of man, his whole soul, to the eternal beauty of the 
omnipotent Lord. Father Nathaniel has given us an inspiring insight into the 
writings of St. Lawrence from the point of view of esthetics, but I should like 
to suggest that the paper be entitled “The Writings of St. Lawrence from an 
Esthetic Aspect” rather than the present title. Finally I should like to ask 
Father Nathaniel if in the writings of the saint he found any formal definition 


of beauty. 
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VIANNEY THIBEDEAU, O.F.M.Cap.:—I would like to point out that 


even though St. Lawrence may not have written anything specifically on 
esthetics, he was deeply and even fundamentally concerned with certain 
Franciscan conceptions such as the Primacy of Kingship of Christ in which the 
artist finds a unifying principle in his attitude toward the universe. This can 
be shown in the poet, Hopkins, who looks upon the world as created to give 
glory to Christ. He is reminded of the beauty of Christ by the beauty he 
perceives in nature. Only when man makes the proper use of created things 
does he return them to Him for whom they were made. 

As the paper so admirably demonstrated, St. Lawrence made use of es- 
thetics in a very active sense by creating artistic sermons and dissertations 
which displayed his truly Franciscan admiration of the beautiful especially in 
the spiritual sphere. Throughout his work we can see that he made use of the 
Franciscan method of calling attention to the sublime beauty of Holy Scrip- 
ture to lead men to the uncreated beauty of God Himself. If it is the work of 
the artist to lead upright souls to God and make invisible things clear to 
them by visible, according to Maritain, St. Lawrence is indeed a great artist 
in the literary field for such was his purpose and accomplishment. 


MORALITY AND ART 
Louis J. Seconpo, T.O.R. 


Man is the noblest being in God’s terrestrial creation. Endowed 
with the tremendous powers of intelligence and volition, he alone of 
God’s earthly creation knows why he acts. To him has been given 
the faculty of choosing means to an end; it is his happy privilege 
to select the precise and proper end toward which he will act. Com- 
posed of body and soul, he unites in himself two worlds, the world 
of spirit and the world of matter. This prompted St. Bonaventure 
to say of man that he has being with the stars, that he lives with 
the plants, feels with the animals, and has intelligence with the 
angels.’ For him all earthly things were created and so it is proper 
that man should bear a relation to the things upon which he de- 
pends and which he of his own ingenuity is able to produce. This 
divine gift of rationality raises man to such a lofty peak that the 
psalmist could well say of man: “Thou hast made him a little less 
than the angels; thou hast crowned him with glory and honor, and 
hast set him over the works of thy hands” (Ps. 8, vs. 6-7). If he 
be then of such a noble origin, he must also bear a relation to the 
one who endowed him with intelligence and volition; his every act, 
his every thought must be directed to the Creator, else man fails in 
the very purpose of his creation. Hence it is in speaking of art and 
the relation which art bears to morality we must say and definitely 
maintain that art and any creation that man by his own talents is 
able to produce must be subject to the eternal, immutable law and 
ultimately directed to God, if man is not to play false to his very 
nature. 


Definitions 


It is well at this point if we define the terms and state Just what 
we mean by “art” and just what is intended by “morality.” St. 


1 Jn II Sent., d. 30, a. 1, q. 1, (Opera Omnia Quaracchi, Col. S. Bonaventurae, 
1882-1902), II, p. 715. 
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Thomas devotes to “art” two articles in the Summa Theologica, 
where he distinguishes between art and prudence.” In speaking of 
art, St. Thomas is inspired by the medieval theory, in regular prac- 
tice by the guilds of his day. He notes that every exterior produc- 
tion and creation of man is capable of manifesting beauty. Ars est 
recta ratio factibilium. It is the right conception which directs the 
making of things. Art is a virtue that takes its place under the guid- 
ance and the direction of the practical reason. He who attains this 
virtue obtains a facility for making and molding material things; 
it is a permanent disposition which tends to man’s own perfection. 
The virtue of prudence demands rectitude of the will; the virtue of 
art is independent of the will. Aliquis habitus habet rationem vir- 
tutis ex hoc solum quod facit facultatem bonr operis—ars autem 
facit solum facultatem bont operis.* 

Our entire scholastic theory of habits may be applied to the virtue 
of art and herein is to be found the seed, the germ for any program 
of artistic education, for art can be and ought to be cultivated like 
any other virtue. “Its formation can involve the intervention of a 
master, the role of a trade union, and the influence of the traditions 
of a school.” * Well did the eminent poet Dante say that art is the 
grandson of God and wel! could this artist speak of art with en- 
thusiasm. On one occasion, writing to the Duke of Verona and 
speaking of his own artistic Divine Comedy, the Italian Poet 
stated: “My poem is addressed to all humanity. I wish to draw all 
the living from the state of misery to the state of felicity.” > Very 
few have stated so clearly and so precisely the civilizing and hu- 
manizing mission of art. 

Morality may be defined as the conformity or the difformity of 
a human act with a rational nature and with the divine goodness as 
manifested through conscience.® A moral act is thus one that is done 
freely and with advertence to the norm of morality. The maxim is 
formed—bonum ex integra causa; malum ex quocumque defectu, 


2St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 57, art. 3-4, (Taurini, Italy: 
Marietti, 1917), pp. 306-307. 

3 Tbid. 

4De Wulf, Maurice, Art and Beauty, tr. by Sister Mary Gonzaga Udell, 
O.P., (St. Louis: B. Herder Co., 1950), pp. 183-184. 

5 Tbid., p. 128. 

6 St. Thomas, op. cit., I-II, q. 19, pp. 119-120. 
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which means, that if an act is to be good it must be all good; if it 
be in any part bad, it is totally bad. Three elements enter into the 
make-up of every human act: the motive, the means, and the end. 
All three must be good or the act is bad. If the motive is good but 
the means are bad, the act is bad. If the motive and the means are 
good but the end—that is, the end one has in mind—is bad the act 
is bad. The end never justifies the means. As is evident, there can 
be many means, many motives, many ends intended by the agent 
but all of these must be good or the act cannot be performed. We 
do not maintain that an indifferent motive or means or end, one 
that is neither good nor bad, may not enter into the act without 
making it evil. Neither do we say that certain accidental evil re- 
sults may follow along with a good act without making it essentially 
bad. But we do maintain that an evil motive, or an evil means, or 
an evil end vitiates the morality of the entire act. Such an act we 
call a sin and it may not be performed to save the whole human 
race or to save religion itself.’ This is our Christian, our Catholic 
teaching in regard to the morality of a human act. It is now our 
endeavor to see how art fits into the field of morality and to discover 
its precise relation in regard to human activity. 


Purpose of Art 

We may say, and it is true, that art as art serves beauty, not 
morality. As such it has its own end; the object for which it exists; 
a proper object which is distinct from that of other human activi- 
ties. The purpose of art is to express beauty and in this realm it 
may function freely. Here we are opposed to the extreme views of 
Sully Proudhon who denied the formula, “art for art’s sake” in its 
entireness. For him art was the mere purveyor of sensuous pleasure. 
Again, we do not agree with the doctrine of Tolstoy for whom 
“there is no such thing as art for art’s sake, any more than science 
for science’s sake, since every human function should be directed to 
increase morality and to suppress violence.” * The teachings of these 


7 Gillis, James M., The Catholic World, (February, 1940), quoted by Cory, 
Herbert Ellsworth, The Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art, (Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1947), pp. 168-169. 

8 Proudhon, Du Principe de Vart, et de sa destination sociale, (Paris: 1875), 
quoted by Callahan, Leonard, O.P., A Theory of Esthetic according to the 
Principles of St. Thomas Aquinas, (C.U.A., Washington, 1947), p. 110. 
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writers suffer from the failure to make the clear-cut distinction es- 
sential to a correct understanding of the problem at issue. The 
formula, “art for art’s sake” is legitimate as regards the proximate 
end of art, the finis operis, as the scholastics phrased it. When this is 
attained, the artist may immediately ordain his work to a higher 
end, whether this be social, legal, or moral, but he is not obliged 
to do so. This point will be clarified as we proceed; for then it will 
become more evident and clearly established that there can be no 
complete divorce between art and morality, because “directly and 
immediately art is ordained to the production of beautiful works, 
yet its character demands that while it may at times express in- 
different beauty, it must not contravene morals.” ® 

Art as art may be said to be autonomous; as such it is independ- 
ent of morals. If the beautiful is accepted as being separated from 
the good, and it is at least thus mentally distinguished, then it can 
be maintained that the orbit of art cannot be confused with that of 
morality. From an esthetic point of view, art is a means of realizing 
and expressing beauty; it has for its activity the manifestation of 
ideal beauty. The proximate, the immediate end of art, as we have 
stated the finis operis, is to make, to produce, to create a work of 
beauty. When the artist produces this effect, namely, when he makes 
his work what it should be, beautiful, he fulfills his function as an 
artist. If this work is able to please, to provoke admiration, excite 
delicious complacence, he has succeeded in his work. Thus it may 
be said that the end of art is identical with the end of beauty. 

The statement was made that beauty and goodness may be at 
least mentally separated. As such they are not to be confounded. 
Under this consideration it can be understood that the range of art 
is not restricted to the sphere of morality. The difference between 
moral goodness and moral beauty lies in the fact that moral good- 
ness refers to the satisfaction of an inclination, while moral beauty 
results from an act of perception and from the complacence, the 
pleasure, experienced in the discernment of the due perfection of a 
being. Hence a work of art will be beautiful when it elicits in a 
subject, one capable of understanding it, the Joy and the happiness 
of intellectual contemplation. We must remember that art is not 
restricted to moral or religious subjects. “Just as the sentiment of 


9 Callahan, op. cit., p. 115. 
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the beautiful—of which it is the expression—is disinterested, so art 
is disinterested. Precisely as such it is at the service of beauty, not 
of morality, nor of any other utilitarian or professional end, legal 
or social.” *° As Cardinal Mercier so states: “The intrinsic aim of 
art, the only aim worthy of it, is the beautiful, the conception and 
the expression of the beautiful.” 1 

Art, it has been stated, belongs to the domain of making, or pro- 
ductive action, rather than to that of doing. The object of doing is 
the common end of life, whether it be for oneself or for others; the 
object of making is the good of the work to be produced. A work 
of art viewed solely as an artistic feat knows but one law—the good 
of the thing to be produced. 


The artistic habitus concerns itself only with the work to be made. 
Doubtless it admits consideration of objective conditions—practical use, 
destination, and so forth—which the work should satisfy (a statue made 
for praying before, is different from a garden statue), but it is because 
this consideration concerns the beauty itself of the work; a work which 
were not adapted to these conditions would lack in that respect propor- 
tion of beauty. The sole aim of art is the work itself and the beauty 
thereof.12 


When we consider the foregoing remarks, we can easily see that 
the formula, “art for art’s sake” cannot be contested. As such art 
has a function to perform, it has a mission, a proper object of its 
own. Omne agens agit propter finem was the maxim of the scholas- 
tics. We see this exemplified in every walk of life, in every sphere 
of nature. Was not the eye made to see, the ear to hear, and the 
sun to shine? It is the end of the true to reveal itself, the good to 
impose itself upon the will, the beautiful to be resplendent, and art 
to represent this beauty. Well then should the artist give heed to 
his work. As an artist he is the servant of beauty; his immediate 
aim must be to induce the form of beauty in matter, to diffuse the 
lustre of the ideal over the parts of his work. He is not tethered 
within the confines of morality, but may seek inspiration through 


10 [bid., p. 111. 

11 Mercier, Card., “Du Beau dans la nature et dans art,’ Rev. Neo-Scol., 
vol. 1. p. 346, quoted by Callahan, op. cit., p. 111. 

12 Maritain, Jacques, Art et Scolastique, (Paris: 1920), tr. in Eng., The 
Philosophy of Art. O’Connor, (Ditchling, Eng., 1923), quoted by Callahan, 
(Of, Dory, MNP 
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the vast range of nature.!? This then is the true meaning of the 
formula, “art for art’s sake,” and when it is understood in this vein 
of thought there can be no objection. Again, we have considered 
here only one end, the immediate, the proximate end of art, but we 
shall see as we proceed that a work of art can have and should have 
many aims, many ends, and as such, being the product, the creation 
of a rational, intelligent being, it must be directed toward his ulti- 
mate end, God Himself. 

There is, however, another sense in which the formula, “art for 
art’s sake,” is generally intended and that is nothing short of folde- 
rol. Some would contend that art is absolutely free, unlimited; and 
it is in this sense that art and morality come into conflict, for if art 
be unlimited, unbound, held to no laws, then it enjoys a place in 
God’s creation inferior to none; nay, it is even superior to man. It 
would be an end in itself and this would be a contradiction, for all 
created things exist for a higher purpose, for a higher end. 


It is just this interpretation of the catch-phrase, and the attempt to put 
it in practice that is responsible for the helter-skelter and the extrava- 
gances of the cult of formal perfection. “Art for art’s sake, the verse for 
sake of the verse, form for form’s sake, fantasy for fantasy’s sake—can 
culminate in corruption of heart and dissipation of mind ... it repre- 
sents the refinement of vice and the quintessence of evil.” 14 


Well did the dying Michelangelo exclaim: “Now do I realize how 
my soul succumbed to error in making art its own idol and sovereign 
master.” ?° It must be well remembered that art serves beauty, 
beauty ministers to delight and both of these, beauty and delight, 
must ultimately look to the good of man, else art fails in its very 
purpose. 

The defenders of freedom for art would make art similar to 
science, in so far as science abstracts from morality. As is evident, 
science is indifferent to morals; the object of science is speculation; 
it perfects the understanding and its object is knowledge. The scien- 
tist has for his purpose truth and to this end he diverts all his 
attention. Considered in the abstract, it is true that such sciences 
are indifferent to morality; it is here a question of knowledge, a 


13 Callahan, op. cit., p. 112. 
14 Proudhon, op. cit., p. 46, quoted by Callahan, op. cit., p. 112, 
15 Ibid. 
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matter of seeking for truth; this seeking, this speculation is not in- 
tended to be a norm, a guide toward action. But the goal of art is 
essentially practical. True art must appeal not only to the under- 
standing but to the whole man; it affects not only his mental atti- 
tudes and sensibilities but in particular his will. Art by its very 
nature is the expression, the fulfillment of a sentiment of the beauti- 
ful, a fulfillment which the artist himself understands and which he 
now wishes to give to others, for the very ontological basis of beauty 
demands that a work of art satisfy certain fundamental require- 
ments and respond to the needs of man himself. Just as that which 
is beautiful incites to action, so too does art become agreeable and 
attractive. A true work of art impresses itself not only upon the 
imagination and understanding of man, but such a work is felt in 
his passions and in his will. 


It has been said that art concerns only itself; it is neither moral, nor 
immoral, but amoral. Error, lack of reflection! the intrinsic end of art is 
to produce an impression, to move. A work which does not bear within 
itself a lively source of emotion is not a work of art. But if emotion be 
neither true nor false, it is good or bad. It influences the profound dis- 
position of the soul to love that which is honest, elevated; it leads to 
forgetfulness of self, to disinterestedness, to sacrifice—then it is good, 
beneficent, ennobling. If it incite to egoism, to self-worship, or if it flatter 
voluptousness—then it is malicious, deadly. Every forceful work of art 
incites to good or to evil, and so has its repercussion upon the dispositions 
of the soul and society.16 


This passage shows to us in a forceful way that art and morality 
cannot be separated. 


Moral Function of Art 


In saying that art must follow the laws of morality we do not 
intend that the artist be a preacher or the declaimer of morals. We 
insist, however, that a complete separation of art and morals is 
unthinkable, for art implies a direct relation to the will of man and 
as such is subject to the laws of morality. Whatsoever is produced 
by man bears the imprint of his personality; an artistic production 
is marked with the trade-mark, man himself, and for this reason 


16 Mercier, Card., Le genie poetique de Dante, a paper read at the 7th 
centenary of Dante, Royal Academy, Belgium, 1921; quoted by Callahan, 
op. cit., pp. 113-114. 
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has the right to be called a creation. That which is noble, elevating, 
ravishing in art man takes from his own self. “And when that man 
is named Homer or Phidias, Dante or Giotto, Michelangelo or 
Raphael, Beethoven or Wagner, personality asserts itself so imperi- 
ously that the work, teeming with riches of the artist’s nature, com- 
mands the environment after having obeyed it and blazes a new 
trail.” 17 Once a man gives to his art a further end than that of ex- 
pressing beauty, he has given to it a part of his very life. The ar- 
tistie production and enjoyment enter then into human conduct in 
precisely the same way as any other human act. In such a case art 
has taken on a moral function; it is an achievement of the free will; 
it has the character of a moral act. If his production is good, then 
the artist may reap the benefit; if it is productive of evil, then he 
must bear the responsibility. The artist must not be conceived as a 
privileged being, one free from the very laws of morality. Pascal 
wrote of Montaigne: “His book not intended to lead men to piety, 
was not obliged to do so; but one is always obliged not to turn men 
away from the good.” '® This we may also say of the artist whose 
productions are agents of demoralization. “Artistic apologies for 
suicide have cost lives of thousands of men of every age and of 
every condition; impure art has precipitated into culpable voluptu- 
ousness legion of young people. Are not the authors of such sources 
of evil to be regarded as criminals?” !® 

It has been maintained that art is ordained to the production of 
beautiful works. In this expression of this beauty, art is in no way 
to contravene morals, for art can have no right against God. But 
art in expressing beauty can also have higher, loftier aims. Art can 
be the means of inspiring, of bringing men closer to God. To the 
artist belongs the right of ordaining his work to a higher end than 
that of mere beauty; this in no way would hinder its perfection. 
Evidence of this is seen in the lovely masterpieces of Fra Angelico, 
of a Leonardo Da Vinci. Their primary intention was to further the 
causes of religion and devotion and in so doing they created master- 
pieces, works which will last and which will fulfill the very purpose 
of art. An artist in producing a work of art is not directly and im- 


17 De Wulf, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 
18 Pensées (ed. Havet), p. 334, quoted by De Wulf, op. cit., p. 112. 
19 De Wulf, op. cit., p. 112. 
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mediately obliged to devote his work to the cause of religion or of 
devotion; this is true, but we assert that ultimately he is so obliged 
for making it the act of a free agent, an act of the will, one for 
which a man is responsible and as such it must conform to the re- 
quirements of every human activity. It must conform to the moral 
law. “A human action exempt from ultimate direction to God is an 
ethical absurdity.” ?° 

“All the arts and sciences,” says St. Thomas, “seek a common 
goal, the perfection of man.” #4 All art should perfect the physical, 
intellectual and moral perfection of man. “Art is art, not religion, 
nor morals, nor science, nor politics. . . . But art belongs to life; it 
cannot ignore life, it must obey life. The adage ‘art for art’s sake’ 
should be amended to read, ‘art for life’s sake,’ or better still, ‘art 
for the sake of man.’” *? Thus we see that beauty, the fine arts, and 
the other goods of life cannot be separated from morality and re- 
ligion. Whether we consider art subjectively as a product of a cre- 
ated mind or objectively as the right measure of things to be made 
its final end and purpose is not contained within itself. Even Im- 
manuel Kant with all his wild fancies and ideas never lost sight of 
the higher and true meaning of art: “beauty is the reflection of the 
infinite upon the finite; it is a glimpse of the Godhead.” ** 

Art has within itself the ability, the mission to raise men’s hearts 
and minds to the contemplation of higher values. As has already 
been stated the artist is not forced to pursue this higher, this nobler 
end, but he is encouraged to do so. If the artist fully realized the 
amount of good that he by his own ability is able to accomplish 
surely this higher aim would be the goal of his life. To the individual 
appreciative of such, genuine art is and can be a great blessing. It 
increases the happiness of man by offering and giving to him 
beauty; art can take away much of the weariness of this work-a-day 
world. It has the power to lift the corner of the veil that encloses 
infinity, for under the fleeting forms of nature and art there is to be 
found the eternal pattern, the invisible beauty of the Creator shin- 


20 Callahan, op. cit., p. 115. 

21§t. Thomas, Proemiwm in Metaph.; Callahan, op. cit., p. 115. 

22Graf, Arthur, Nuova Antologia, (Genoa: 1903), p. 187, quoted by 
Callahan, op. cit., p. 116. 

23 Callahan, op. cit., p. 125. 
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ing forth in His glorious works. Well did St. Paul say: “For the in- 
visible things of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made.” (Hpist. to the 
Romans, 1, 20.) 

Pleasure is the dominating note of our age and it has found a 
place in modern day art. The reason is evident, for when men no 
longer enjoy the pleasures of the spirit, then they seek for the pleas- 
ures of the flesh. The Angelic Doctor knew this well when he wrote: 
“No man can exist without delight and when he cannot enjoy the 
delights of the spirit he seeks that of the flesh.” ** Art can give to 
man this tremendous need for higher, loftier, nobler things; art can 
foster the good of the community; it can form a true alliance with 
morality. All good things come from God and should return to Him 
who is Divine Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. Men esteem and rightly 
prize art very highly and because it is the expression of the beauti- 
ful, it should give service and honor to God; in a word it should 
be religious. We need but look at the saints of God, in particular 
our own St. Francis and the Saints of the Franciscan School to see 
how close art and beauty brought them to the Creator. If St. Francis 
could see ‘“‘sermons in stones and books in the running brooks,” if 
St. Bonaventure could compare the universe to a magnificent song 
and if the Blessed Duns Scotus could say that the universe was 
comparable to a beautiful tree, surely any artist gazing upon the 
works of God’s hands or seeing God in all things could not but help 
produce works of art that emanate from Supreme Beauty. The 
thought of Leibnitz remains true: “Penetrating eyes like those of 
God read in a blade of grass the whole history of the world, its 
present, its past, its future.” 

Someone might ask: “Will such a religious tone of art stifle 
artistic productions, dry up the springs of inspiration?” To this we 
answer: “Was a Giotto, a Raffael, a Leonardo Da Vinci, a Mozart, 
and other immortal geniuses fettered when they began their work 
for and in the Name of the Lord?” These men were able to praise 
their Creator in all their works; they terminated their labors with 
the prayer: “Praise be to God,” for they gave to art the true recog- 
nition of its worth and sought for inspiration at its very source. 


4St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 35, art. IV, ad 2m, p. 227. 
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Art can have no loftier mission than to elevate the mind, cleanse 
the heart, help mankind rise above the things of this life to God by 
showing in some small way the beauty of God.?> If some would be 
terrified by such a lofty calling, then at least, in the performance 
of their work let them cease from what is base and ignoble and en- 
deavor to portray that which appeals to the intellect and to the 
spirit rather than that which appeals to the flesh. Then they would 
not be traitors to their calling, enemies of art, using their God-given 
gifts to pander to the passions of the flesh or to make of them an 
instrument for the satisfaction of greed. Such tendencies in art, un- 
worthy motives that demoralize, have wounded art almost to its 
death. It has resulted in the predominance of the ugly and the com- 
monplace. How different indeed was the art of Greece and of the 
Middle Ages with its genuine, joyous, and progressive note. Such 
art sought the pursuit of higher aims.”* In conclusion then, it is to be 
sincerely desired and earnestly requested that there will never be a 
conflict between morality and art, but that all artists who claim 
such a noble vocation will help men to attain to their lawful inherit- 
ance, the contemplation of Infinite Beauty. The true artist will 
then be one who like our holy Father St. Francis will bless the 
“Lord in all his works and praise and exalt him above all forever.” 
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DISCUSSION 


RONAN HOFFMAN, O.F.M.Conv.:—The opening paragraph of the pre- 
ceding paper lays well the foundation for the argumentation throughout the 
paper. The basis of the conclusions derived in the paper rests on the assump- 
tion of the truths stated in the first paragraph. The approach is personalistic, 
with the emphasis being placed on human personality rather than on 
art and morality. This is commendable, for any consideration of the relation- 
ship between art and morality must be carried on in the light of the effect of 
art upon human persons created in the image and likeness of God, by whose 
moral laws all men are bound. 

The author does well therefore to begin his paper with the statement of the 
fundamental truths of man’s dependence upon God, of his obligation to abide 
by His laws in all his actions, and the inclusion of art within the scope of 
these moral laws. It is of course at this point that some part company with 
us, for some either deny or ignore the claims of morality upon art. Such a 
liberal view hypostatizes art, as it were, giving to art its own independence 
and making it a law unto itself. In this view the phrase “art for art’s sake” 
has an ignoble and amoral meaning and divorces art entirely from man’s 
spiritual good. Although that phrase can be interpreted properly from a moral 
viewpoint, how much better it rings when amended to read “art for man’s 
sake.” It is not art that is important, but man. Art is a thing, and things have 
value ultimately only in their relation to persons, human and divine. 

It is not difficult to understand why art has sometimes been given undue 
estimation by artists and devotees of the arts, even to the point where im- 
munity from moral law was considered justifiable. The scholastics considered 
art as a virtue residing in the practical intellect. It is not to be confounded 
with mere skill or dexterity, but is a permanent habit of the soul which per- 
fects the intellect in the conception and making of art products. It is es- 
sentially an operative habit which facilitates their production. By perfecting 
the intellect it also has its effect on the other faculties commanded by the 
intellect. Since it concerns the production of something according to a definite 
conception and plan, it is defined very simply as recta ratio faciendi—‘right 
reason in making”—as distinct from the virtue of prudence which is defined 
recta ratio agendi—“right reason in acting.” 

All virtues perfect human nature but the virtue of art is peculiarly per- 
fective of human nature, for the artist in his occupation is the intellectual 
man acting by means of his highest faculty on a new creation—imitating to 
a limited extent the Creator Himself in the act of creation. Just as the Creator 
was completely free in the creation of the world, so too the artist tends to 
claim that same freedom in the conception and production of his own cre- 
ation. The true artist tends to free himself from everything save the good of 
his own handiwork and to claim immunity from anything which poses as an 
obstacle to representing his conception, even sometimes the moral law! 

This is not to say that the artist is unconcerned with truth and goodness. 
He does take these into account, but truth and goodness to him as an artist 
are concerned with his art. The truth and goodness of his work depend upon 
how faithfully the thing made represents his conception of it. Like the 
Creator who did not perceive truth and goodness in created things but con- 
ferred these attributes upon them, so too the artist confers truth and goodness 
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upon his art products. Truth and goodness are subjective to him in his work; 
for his mind does not have to conform to the things he creates, but rather 
they must conform to the conception in his mind if they are to be true and 
good. The artist’s occupation therefore, while noble in itself, can be somewhat 
dangerous morally, for he establishes his own standards of truth and goodness 
in regard to his work. Such a perduring frame of mind tends to neglect ob- 
jective standards of truth and goodness, among which is the moral law. Im- 
morality then can easily creep into art when the mind becomes so engrossed 
in art and freedom of expression as to allow unbridled liberty. This frame of 
mind of setting up standards of truth and goodness may not be confined to 
the field of art but may be carried over into the artist’s personal life. Thus 
activity which so parallels the action of God in conceiving and bringing forth 
the original creation has unfortunately sometimes led to ruined lives. 

The virtue of art does not perfect man absolutely, but only in his artistry. 
The virtue of art makes a man a good artist, but not necessarily a good man. 
For this the virtue of prudence is required. This other virtue of the practical 
intellect, unlike art, presupposes a good will and concerns right reason in 
acting. This implies acting according to divine standards of truth and good- 
ness in all actions. Since there is a certain hierarchical order among the 
virtues, one must rule the other, for they both exist in one and the same 
subject for the good of that subject and so cannot be at war with one another. 
Prudence is the morally superior virtue which makes a man good absolutely 
and not simply in one category, and so should rule the artist in his work. 
Right reason in acting demands that the artist in his work take into consider- 
ation the moral law. 

The author points out that art need not serve morality, but only must not 
contravene it. This is a sane intermediate position. Nevertheless the con- 
clusion might be considered as academic, for he goes on to show that art 
cannot be separated from morality, that it influences persons either to love 
that which is good, noble and uplifting or incites them to their opposites. In 
the practical realm then art does either serve morality or war against it. Still 
it is justifiable to point out that art does have its own end, which is to please, 
and as such is not directly a servant of morality. Needless to say, however, the 
more art does serve morality, the nobler it is. 


GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O.F.M.Cap.:—Goodness, like unity and 
truth, cannot be disassociated in a work of art. If a painting is merely a 
scramble of incoherent objects, it is readily conceded that it fails in unity. 
The April Fool pictures obviously violate truth. But since evil may be de- 
picted by way of contrast, emphasis, or for some other legitimate purpose, 
the problem of relationship between the evil and the good, especially when 
reduced to some particular instance, is often the source of difficulty and con- 
troversy. As with the problems of life and with the other problems of art, 
this problem must be solved according to objective standards. 

The artist aims to please, but in a manner that the very contemplation of 
his work will produce intellectual joy in the percipient. For this reason the 
particular conception that he tries to express is uplifting and inspiring; he 
expresses an ideal rather than a lesson. To this end he organizes his material; 
he selects his medium; he chooses the best form; he regulates his technique. 
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Thus, the novelist or dramatist may actually use immoral incidents: such as, 
injustice, revenge, murder, falsehood, and error, in order to heighten the ex- 
pression of the ideal. These are merely the shadows that emphasize the beauty 
of his conception. The essential feature in every artistic creation is that it 
contains nothing that will ordinarily distract or hamper the percipient from 
the contemplation of the ideal expressed—assuming, of course, that the per- 
cipient himself is sufficiently cultured so that he will readily experience this 
intellectual joy at beholding the beauty inherent in the work. 

Since moral evil tends to debase man, the artist must take into account 
certain psychological tendencies common to human nature. Incidents of in- 
justice, revenge, murder and falsehood are sometimes used in the interest of 
propaganda, and then they usually destroy the artistic value of the work. Of 
course, these evils may never be depicted as justified. But ordinarily, for 
artistic effect, these evils are comparatively easy to handle artistically, because 
people do not readily imagine themselves as committing these particular sins 
in question. However, in presenting the lascivious, the lewd, the indecent, the 
artist is confronted with a serious danger of jeopardizing the artistic value of 
his work because of the strong sexual urge that normally prevails in man. 

One must here take into account the nature of a sinful impure thought. To 
think of sexual matters objectively is no sin. When one, however, imagines 
himself in some sinful sexual situation and deliberately entertains such a 
thought, he is actually committing a mortal sin. Now, when an obscene inci- 
dent is luridly portrayed or enticingly suggested, one may easily imagine him- 
self in that particular situation. Aside from the proximate danger of serious 
sin, such an incident would certainly be a disturbing influence, if not a serious 
distraction, from the contemplation of the beautiful and from the concomitant 
intellectual joy that any creative work, to be true art, must afford. Needless 
to say, any presentation that would excite depraved emotions in the ordinary 
normal percipient would frustrate the contemplation of the beautiful. 

It is evident then that any form of moral evil may never be sanctioned or 
justified in any true work of art, and that moral evil may never be depicted 
for its own sake, for in either case the creative work would be definitely de- 
basing. It is certainly, therefore, within the sphere of the art critic to evaluate 
the manner in which moral evil is portrayed. In treating of moral evils, par- 
ticularly the sexual, the critic as well as the artist must exercise fine judgment 
of such incidents and references in determining the probable reactions on the 
normal percipient. 


A CRITIQUE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 


CoLUMBAN SarTurrR, O.F.M.Conv. 


Art is universal. And with such a profound opening statement, 
all agreement comes to an end. At least the probability is great be- 
cause the problem of esthetics is most difficult and seems to call for 
disagreement. 

By this universality of art we do not mean that art (whether of 
painting, sculpture, music, the dance, or literature) is a universal 
language understood by all people in all parts of the world. In fact, 
it is precisely at this point where we begin to disagree. Art is univer- 
sal in the sense that it is not restricted to any particular country, 
climate or civilization. It is as old as the human race and is as much 
a part of man as his eyes or ears, his hunger or thirst. No tribe 
has ever been discovered that did not have either an art or a re- 
ligion. And the reason in both cases is that man wishes to reach 
beyond his own poor limitations and express the higher, inner cray- 
ings of his soul for the Good and the Beautiful. 

Yet this, which is a part of the very nature of man, has often 
caused more disagreements than any other phase of his life as a 
social being. Why is it that something which is so innate that we 
all tend to express it in various periods of our life should at the 
same time be a source of contention among men? The causes would 
be as variable as the differences of opinion, but briefly summed up 
they may be due to anything from environment and cultural differ- 
ences to a lack of social and intellectual contact with other races. 


Scope of Paper 


But the purpose of this writing is not to enter into a broad philos- 
ophy of art. First of all we must narrow our view to a particular 
phase of art, namely, painting and sculpture, as well as a specific 
period which we will classify as Contemporary. (Only a Van Loon 
would attempt all the arts throughout the entire history of man- 
kind.) Secondly, even the meaning of the controversial term ART 
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will have to be left to the disputes of the philosophers, although 
subsequent writing will reveal the generally accepted understanding 
of that term. Finally, this shall not be so much a discussion of 
personalities and their individual worth or failure, as a survey of 
the broad field of Modern or Contemporary Art and its effect on, 
or relation to, our present society. 

Although differences of opinion have always existed, for genera- 
tions men more or less agreed on general views in art, its meaning, 
purpose, and function. Never in the history of civilization have there 
been such confusion and controversy upon the great part of the 
public as there exists today regarding so-called Modern Art. And so 
great has this become that the majority of people have become 
antagonistic toward it. It may well be true that there has always 
been a gap between the most vital art of a given period and the 
general public. For example, the great masters of the Middle Ages 
may not have been immediately comprehensible to the people of 
that day—and for that matter they are not fully comprehensible 
even today to those whose education or sensitivity is deficient. Yet 
the gap today appears to be wider—some even argue that it is a 
different kind of gap. All of which leaves us with the question: Can 
our civilization continue without the harmonizing influence of a 
living art that is understood and enjoyed by the larger part of the 
public? And more specifically, who is at fault in Modern Art—since 
admittedly there is one—the artist or the public? 

In such a complicated and controversial subject, let us be objec- 
tive above all. True, it is most difficult in view of the situation. It is 
something that affects us personally and today, not tomorrow or 
yesterday. And it is always so much easier to discuss something that 
has happened in the past. Then we can search out the facts and 
weigh them in a disinterested manner. But the contemporary is 
often an issue beclouded by prejudices or real lack of understanding 
through ignorance of the facts involved. This is an attempt at ob- 
jectivity in which we will assay the relative worth of Modern Art 
from the point of view of the artist himself and then from the 
results produced. 

It all began about a hundred years ago. Previous to that, art had 
passed through a series of interesting stages which must be under- 
stood in a broad sense in order to appreciate the current trends. The 
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primitive animal drawings of cave dwellers developed into the amaz- 
ing wall paintings and adornments of the ancient cradles of civiliza- 
tion, such as Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and Persia. As we approach 
the Christian era, the instinct to record the beauty of form, color, 
and movement becomes more strongly developed. Four centuries be- 
fore Christ, the Greeks brought sculpture to a point of perfection 
and physical beauty which has never been surpassed, while their 
architecture still influences us in this day and age. The Dark Ages 
left the East still supreme with its oriental love of color and decora- 
tion as exemplified in Byzantine art, until the spirit of faith swept 
all of Europe and a new civilization and the greatest culture the 
world ever knew came to overshadow it. All the arts, with the possi- 
ble exceptions of music and literature, reached their highest form of 
perfection in the Middle Ages. This was accountably so too. Moved 
by a living faith, they sought to reflect the beauty of God’s handi- 
work (which is the first essential of art)—to please, to enchant us, 
to transport us into the ideal world—and secondly, sought to do all 
things well (which is the other requisite)—to make things as per- 
fectly as possible. 


Spirit of the Renaissance 


The spirit of the Renaissance with its humanist philosophy began 
to sow the seeds of destruction in this vitally alive concept of art. 
And then came the Reformation. The impact was too great, and 
under it a great culture began to crumble away. It had to be the 
death knell of art since the reformers rejected all that made life 
brighter or happier or pleasurable for men, and above all when they 
protested against all that was motivated by the spirit of the Church 
and this greatest of art was definitely Catholic. 

Once art lost its close association with religion, a great change 
slowly overcame the culture of the West. I say slowly advisedly, 
because the titanic stature of the old Masters was too great to be 
lost overnight. But divorced from this vital, living force, the arts 
began to look inward instead of outward, and man at best is a most 
limited subject. For three hundred years following the Reformation, 
history records a general downward trend of Western civilization. 
So apparent has this become that some historians claim that the 
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Reformers have not made one single contribution to civilization. 
During that time there were a few throw-backs to the glory of the 
Middle Ages and the spirit of the Renaissance. Such men as El 
Greco, Tintoretto, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Rubens, Titian, and Goya 
deserve our recognition and attention. But they were great because 
they were heirs of another age. 

With the coming of the Reformation, synchronising as it did with 
the failure of the Renaissance, art ceased to be an active force in 
society. Instinctive love for beauty continued for a time in secular 
life, though with a diminishing force that was finally to be extin- 
guished in the 19th century. The impulse was dead. As a result, art 
merely became representational. It had no inner spark of life or 
vitality, any reasonably good photograph was far more charming. 
It was flat, emotionless, and dull. To make it worse, it assumed a 
romantic air in the past century—relying more on the poetic subject 
matter than on the invention of new forms. The exponents of this 
Romanticism indulged in sentiment, nostalgia, heroic fervor and 
languid musings. All of which ended in the degradation known as 
Victorianism. 


IMPRESSIONISM TO EXPRESSIONISM 


Now the stage was set. Art could sink no further. A change had 
to take place lest it disappear from the face of the earth. Then came 
the revolt. As in the case of any revolt, it was not without relation- 
ship to the past, at first. This initial step in what was to be a 
radically new movement in art was called Impressionism. It meant 
just that. The representation of nature as it ampressed the artist at 
a glance. Two factors helped considerably in developing this. For 
one thing, up until this period (the middle of the last century) the 
artist, in the main, had always worked indoors, whether painting 
interior or exterior scenes. But now when the idea of moving their 
easels outdoors became popular, they discovered many fascinating 
qualities of color in light that was not true of the color as found in 
their pigments. Secondly, the introduction of photography should 
not be overlooked, as it forced the artists to ask themselves just how 
important was representation in art. As a result they attempted to 
do what no camera could do—and that was to reproduce color as 
contained in light. 
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From this developed a whole new palette of colors as well as a 
school of painting. Their results were interesting, if only as an ex- 
periment in light and pigment. They used the colors of the spectrum 
(that is, white light broken down into its component colors when 
passed through a prism) as their guide, discarding the basic prima- 
ries and secondaries as established by the nature of the pigments 
used in painting. They painted as if with light, though still using 
the confining medium of pigments. Instead of mixing pigments to 
produce varieties of color, they placed one pigment next to another 
in dots or bands to reproduce the colorful effects of light. Shadows 
were no longer an absence of light, but light of a different quality 
and value. Black did not exist. In its place they used the darkest 
tones of blue, violet, or green. Nor was there such a thing as brown, 
here they placed green, red, and yellow (the components of the 
color) side by side. Gray was formed by the juxtaposition of yellow 
and violet. Every tone or chromatic quality was secured by this 
method of juxtaposing pure color which, at a certain distance, fused 
in the eye of the beholder and produced the effect of the tint desired. 
This device is known as “optical mixture” because the mixing is 
done in the spectator’s eye. The Impressionistic method may also 
be described as Lwminism because the aim of the process is prima- 
rily to express the color of light with all its sparkle and vibration. 

This school brought about a decided innovation. The dazzling, 
unbroken color dabs produced a radical obliteration of definite con- 
tour. It specialized in evanescent surface effects, appealing to the 
eye through a rainbow-color display. Though it spread rapidly 
throughout the world, it never amounted to much outside of France. 

Its limitations were several. It was not entirely new, as centuries 
before Titian and Velasquez had experimented with it. The early 
Masters had used it sparingly, as a means to an end, but not as an 
end in itself as did the Impressionists. It began the schools of the 
technicians rather than the painters. And one must fear that the 
hazy approach of such painters was extremely suitable to veil a 
complete collection of a painter’s shortcomings. In fact, anybody 
who had the audacity to splash bad colors, preferably combinations 
of blues, yellows and violets, could paint an impressionistic picture. 
By 1910, it had hazed itself into obscurity. And although traces of 
it may still be found today, it does not exist as a school of painting. 
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Reaction Sets In 


It was from the heart of Impressionism itself that the most power- 
ful reaction began. A new generation began to argue that after all, 
painting was not a science but an art, and its primary function was 
not an accurate representation of nature but the expression of emo- 
tion. A fresh start was made in a new direction. Emphasis was now 
to be laid on expressing an idea rather than rendering appearances. 
It was also held that by reducing the facts of phenomena to a mini- 
mum, the idea might be able to shine forth more brightly. And it 
was in this way that the visible world began to be reduced to its 
basic geometric forms of the cube, cone, and sphere. Trappings were 
discarded, and only the basic forms were used to give painting a 
rugged simplicity. Here was conceived Modern Art as we know it, 
and the four great proponents of this new school were Seurat, Ce- 
zanne, Van Gogh, and Gaugin. 

Since it attempts an extravagant vehemence of expression and 
feeling, visual matter becomes secondary. Unlike other art forms, 
it is not limited in range of technique, color, or theme. It does not 
disdain to draw from all sources available. Its aim is to attain a 
highly personal and dramatic expression. To do this, the Expression- 
ist does not hesitate to employ dissonance of colors and distortions 
of forms. 

Again this is not a school without precedent. Many ancient works 
of art can be classified as Expressionistic. In fact all art worthy of 
the name is the expression of the inner feelings and convictions of 
the artist. The whole history of Western Art from Giotto and Cima- 
bue to the breathless intensity of Michaelangelo and Da Vinci to 
the extreme asceticism of El Greco, breathe of a deep expressionism, 
but with limitations. In the contemporary innovation, there are no 
limitations any longer, as the artist removes himself from the pale 
of any confinement to express his inner emotions. 

A brief examination of the varying styles of the four masters in 
Modern Art will bear this out. Seurat clung tenaciously to the color 
juxtaposition of the Impressionists but despairing of their haziness, 
returned form to painting, though in a meticulous and rigid geo- 
metric pattern. Van Gogh changed from the pointillism of Impres- 
sionism (that is, the method of using small dabs of color) to strong 
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serpentine streaks of juxtaposed colors to better express the extreme 
emotional content of his paintings. Cezanne, who is called the 
Father of Modern Art because his influence was the greatest, was 
mainly concerned with the basic geometric forms underlying all 
nature. In his work, whether houses, trees, or human beings, every- 
thing bends to this concept of form and assumes that basic pattern. 
He strongly felt that the world was built by an Architect, and so 
he made the picture subject architectural. Gaugin was intensely in- 
terested in strong color combinations and his work becomes lush 
color studies with the subject reduced to two-dimensional patterns. 

This vitally alive, colorfully flamboyant, and unrestricted art set 
the world agog, and by its very limitless manner of expression led 
to many schools of thought. Bear in mind the four “Greats” men- 
tioned above and the varying tendencies of their work, and the sub- 
sequent developments that follow will be rather easily understood 
and even appear logical. 


Schism in Art 


Since the days of Cezanne there has appeared, mainly in Paris, a 
succession of movements which, under the collective name of Mod- 
ernism, has shocked the complacency of the orthodox for the past 
fifty years. In 1906 a group of artists held an exhibition in Paris 
which advocated lyrical deformations of nature and the crude 
rhythms of savages. They founded the first Modernist schism in art, 
and in a spirit of derision were called Les Fauves, or wild beasts. 
From then on the lid was off and art runs amuck through a series 
of cults and ends somewhat exhausted in the present School of Paris. 
In 1909 the geometric concoctions of Picasso made their appearance, 
to be treated with contempt by the name Cubism. At the same time, 
two Americans in Paris purported to combine the properties of 
architecture and music into what they called Synchronism. Then 
came Futurism, Orphism, Vorticism, Purism, Surrealism, and a 
dozen others equally sonorous and Latin. The rivalry was absurdly 
acrimonious since the distinctions between the sects were immate- 
rial. Actually as a climax to all this school-founding and schism, a 
group of cynical renegades contrived by a campaign of ingenious 
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parody to burlesque Modernism to death under the title of Dada- 
ism. 

These cults with their pompous denominations were for the most 
part technical schisms. Today many of them are dead and all but 
forgotten. There is nothing to be gained by discussing them indi- 
vidually. The picture becomes too complex, and in an effort to sim- 
plify we shall merely discuss the more important phases that still 
have a bearing on art today, and which, for all practical purposes, 
may be grouped under the two general headings of Cubism or Ab- 
stract Art and Expressionism. 


Nature of Cubism 


There is nothing mysterious in a cube or a cone; nor is there 
anything mysterious in Cubism if taken for what it is—an experi- 
ment in structure. All artists, the classics especially, have considered 
the geometrical formation of objects as part of their equipment. In 
studies of some of the old masters we may discover analyses of 
structure antedating by centuries the Modernist examples. But 
Cubism, as a distinct school of painting, owes its origin to Cezanne 
whose forms were composed of colored planes. Picasso, in his first 
phase, enlarged upon the planes and changed the contrasting colors 
into simple areas of light and dark. This process, carried further, 
abstracted an object into its nearest geometrical equivalent; that is, 
a human head, though still recognizable as a head, was reduced to 
an assemblage of geometrical fractions. In his second phase, Picasso 
split the head into sections and then arbitrarily shuffled the sections 
together again so as to bring into a single focus aspects observed 
from several points of view. Or as his followers glibly inform us: 
“. . . moving around an object, he seized several successive appear- 
ances which, when fused into a single image, reconstituted it in 
time.” The head is now only an eye, a nose, and an ear scattered 
among a splintered wreckage. In its last phase Cubism went flat. 
The three visible planes of the cube by a process of extension were 
projected beyond the limits of vision, ceasing to function as indica- 
tions of solidity, and becoming automatically three flat tones. The 
head, needless to say, disappeared. Representation was annihilated. 
Art at last was pure, absolute, and abstract. 
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While Cubism was getting under way in France and knocking the 
chips off objects, other abstract movements began in Europe. Some 
of them deliberately banished the subject picture. Others used nat- 
ural objects as their point of step-off into the void. Always the aim 
was to discover new shapes and fresh combinations. The abstrac- 
tionist who creates from the inside out, expects you to assess his 
picture only on the strength of its color and forms and the arrange- 
ment of these forms in the picture space. To distinguish himself 
from the other “Isms” he describes his work as Non-Objective, and 
generally titles it Composition, indicating that the material is origi- 
nal and invented by him. 

By dictionary standards to “abstract” is to draw out, or distill 
the essence of. Distilled far enough, a landscape or cow can end up 
in squares and triangles, and the artist alone is able to name the 
natural parent of his child. Since to the layman an abstract paint- 
ing can be readily confused with a Non-Objective, we see no point 
in trying to draw a line of distinction between the two. For, like 
many another movement, the most interesting and valuable thing 
about abstract art was the practical influence it had on modern de- 
sign rather than any inner worth of the painting itself. 

Even in abstract or Non-Objective art we find traces of Expres- 
sionism at times. Kandinsky is a prime example of this. In the 
words of the artist himself he tries to transfer emotion to his outlines 
and he uses color to express mood rather than for decoration. His 
compositions are amorphous (that is, without definite shape), in 
which he tries to give his paintings a musical ebb and flow. In fact 
the Non-Objective painter considers his combinations of colors and 
forms as similar to a combination of tones in music. 

The last of the shockers was Futurism, a cult manufactured in 
Italy and launched into Paris amid the beating of drums and the 
dodging of vegetables. On its practical side it borrowed from Cubism 
the idea of trying to illustrate simultaneous aspects of movement. 
(A famous illustration of this school is Balla’s: “A lady and her 
dog.”) It had a propaganda to offer and was bent on driving it 
home in the most sensational manner. The argument of its manifesto 
was as follows: “The language of the old art is dead. We have a 
new and more exciting idiom, a set of personal symbols composed 
of everything and anything. We will translate into graphic form 
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live states of the soul; we will jerk your sensibilities into the most 
acute responses. Without shocking emblems of free line and brilliant 
color, we will make you feel art against your will.” The argument 
captivated beginners: to break with the past, to abolish tradition, 
to step out like a child into a world of freedom, to invest life with 
fresh symbols, to feel and to express—thus to create art. Everything 
was art so long as it was inspired by true feeling. 

The influence of Futurism was short, just as was its existence. 
It is worthy of note only because it points up the turmoil and revo- 
lutionary spirit of the age. Besides, it was the only school that de- 
veloped outside of France at this time. And the only thing that it 
did for Italy, where it originated, was to produce Mussolini—he 
adopted its radical philosophy to suit his own ends. 

Futurism, like many of the lesser movements in the modern era, 
became absorbed by Expressionism, a movement in turn which gave 
rise to the greatest freedom and divergence in art. Where Cubism 
meant analysis of underlying forms and resulted in the abstract, 
Expressionism tapped the emotions. They were not pretty emotions, 
but, from the mad pitch of a Van Gogh to Rouault’s black rages, 
they were passionately sincere. When a man paints from the heart 
the most instinctive method becomes the most expressive one. 
Brushwork is correspondingly slashing and much detail is sup- 
pressed or slurred over in order to point up a dominant trait or 
attitude. 

Their creed, as expressed by one of themselves, is as follows: 
“Our contacts with nature—the facts of the visible world—for cre- 
ative purposes are more important than any amount of learning or 
traditional knowledge. Given a genuine insight into the world of 
every-day experience, it is possible for the artist to dispense with 
the old forms and to create directly. So working the artist inevitably 
produces new forms. The burden of dead learning which stultifies 
academic practice is overthrown by an earnest and truthful ex- 
pression of experience.” 

All of which could and did lead to many abuses as long as you 
grant that “true feeling makes true art,’ and the intervention of 
the mind is not necessary in transferring sensations to the canvas. 
But like many of the ideas of faith-healers, it does hold a grain of 
truth. It states unequivocally that the artist must have a natural 
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and not a forced interest in his subject; it orders him to look, if 
only superficially, into his surroundings, and condemns such things 
as mere technical skill alone. 

Expressionism runs into many vague symbols and forms of ex- 
pression known only to the artist since they devote themselves to 
the cult of true feeling. Its final stages were the fantastic or dream 
world. At first the artists were visited by dreams—ominous presenti- 
ments as in the case of Chirico, or affectionate inconsistencies as 
with Chagall. Later, in their sense of futility over the destructive 
force of war, another group set out to laugh certain traditions to 
death (Dada-ism). Lastly came the Surrealists, who have deliber- 
ately and artificially attempted to raise the submerged half of the 
mind (our subconscious) and weave dream and waking into a new 
irrationality. 

This in brief is the story of Modern Art. Basically they hold that 
the emotional power of art is its abstract organization. Holding to 
this fixed principle, they have explored and experimented with every 
structural device known to art. They have examined the problems 
of equilibrium from the simplest forms of balance to the most in- 
tricate allocation of weights about a center; they have tested the 
value of symmetrical and free or proportional design; the use of 
distortion; the recession of forms in deep space; the effects of pure 
color; the resistance of weight and mass; calligraphic line; plas- 
ticity and flat decoration; the violation of natural perspective; the 
geometrical basis of natural forms; the rendering of objects by the 
utmost economy of means—all these, not for the sake of imitation, 
but for new schemes of co-ordination. The net result, however, is 
not so much an increase or recovery of emotional power, but rather 
an enlargement of the instrumental power of the artist. The young 
student of today finds himself in possession of an instrumental 
equipment that would have terrified the early masters. This is not 
an unmixed blessing. To those with nothing to express, it means no 
more than a boring repetition of idle combinations; to the artists 
of real ability, it means the freedom from academic bondage, a 
swifter realization of their powers, and it may be, in the hands of 
a genius, a more dramatic art than anything in the past. 

The great Modernist Movement has come, and to many it also 
appears on the wane. It went over in a remarkably short time; it 
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was interesting and even salutary. Its ingenious combinations and 
abstract relationships have been far more interesting than anything 
produced in the previous century by mechanical imitation. It is, at 
least, a beginning, the first step toward the making of new things. 
It has been popular with artists because it was primarily addressed 
to artists for their advancement and edification. It has also been 
popular with certain groups of the laity. But the time has come for 
advancement, and Modern Art does not have the seeds of that 
within itself. Since it has carried art back to first principles, it has 
also cleared the way for a new order. It has removed from art all 
artificial stimulants and restoratives, including its own. Actually it 
has been a concentration on method to the exclusion of content. The 
next move of art is a swift and fearless plunge into the realities of 
life—but it must move on. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS OF Moprern ArT 


Any attempt at reviewing Modern Art objectively is a most 
difficult task since sufficient time has not elapsed to fully weigh its 
value. Then, too, the very nature of this contemporary art with its 
pronounced break with the past and wild dash into clashing color 
harmonies and flamboyant non-objectivity or expressionism, doesn’t 
allow one to be a complacent viewer of such a disturbing scene. In 
either case we seem to be very much for or against such machina- 
tions in the art world. However, before entering into the heart of 
the dispute, the pros and cons of this questionable art, there are 
three points that we must consider in all fairness to this question. 
Namely, the position of the layman as an observer in the field of 
contemporary art; the nature of the painter of this art; and finally, 
the place and contribution of this art in our present society. 

First, the position of the lay observer. Its importance cannot be 
overestimated since our antipathy, our indifference or our adulation 
can do much to promoting a good or bad art. Thus we should strive 
to be intelligent, discerning critics. If we can only find everything 
bad or everything good in an art which is actually part of our 
present culture, how can we expect to reach any reasonable con- 
clusions on such a controversial subject, or arrive at any remedies 
for evils or ills we feel are there? Educators, above all, should be- 
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ware of any smugness on the subject, since they are usually the first 
to adopt such an attitude. Education in a given field does not make 
us masters in many, and particularly in art where the work is so 
highly specialized. 

In evaluating paintings, the public is subjected to more confusion 
than in judging works of any other branch of human endeavor. In 
the field of music or literature a “forgotten genius” rarely exists. A 
great musician or composer is generally understood and recognized 
by the multitude. That some of them were at times poverty-stricken 
was due to the absence of copyright laws and the system of royal- 
ties, and not to an unresponsive public. In literature also, discover- 
ies of forgotten genius are not frequent. Usually a great literary 
work is adjudged great upon the appearance of the first edition. 
It does not necessarily have to age to win acclaim. In the theater 
and the motion pictures the undiscriminating masses take to the 
good as well as the bad. An appalling amount of trash is being en- 
joyed to be sure, but a good play will not pass unnoticed. The 
same public which applauds an inferior performance will recognize 
a great one. 

But the popular awards are bestowed without fail on an inferior 
type of art, for here the public likes to be hoodwinked. This char- 
acteristic of the masses is not of recent origin. We know it on good 
authority because the artists of all centuries have complained bit- 
terly about it, even as far back as the days of the Greeks. By now 
it is almost a matter of tradition that the layman, regardless of 
social standing or education, loves and admires the wrong thing in 
art. Persons of otherwise immaculate taste almost invariably show 
poor taste and lack of discrimination in matters of art. The causes 
of this failing are many, but lack of education in art is the main 
one. People see painting only occasionally, whereas they read books, 
or at least are acquainted with the written word from childhood, 
and so are better able to judge reading matter. Good music is also 
heard often enough, and even a small degree of familiarity with it 
will sharpen the ear of the listener. 

We can easily assume that the average person spends some two 
or three hours a week in movie theaters (at least they did before 
the advent of television); this accounts for the often astounding 
accuracy of the public in judging a really good movie production. 
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On the other hand it is just as safe to say that the average man 
does not take the trouble to look at paintings for even one hour 
within one month. To be sure, one cannot view and appreciate 
paintings without effort. The mental labor required in order to 
understand a painting is considerable, and the better the painting 
the more intense the mental effort becomes. A person viewing a 
painting must cooperate with the ideas of the painter and men- 
tally fight his way through to an appreciation of it. 

The difficulties of penetrating a work of art arise from the fact 
that, unlike music or literature, painting challenges simultaneously 
the mental and visual faculties. To correlate and employ these fac- 
ulties at the same time seems to be a difficult task. We do not have 
to think or see when listening to music. All we have to do to enjoy 
music is to loosen the reins of our emotions. When we are reading 
a good book our eye is not challenged by the various means that a 
painter has at his command. 

It is quite understandable that the judgment of the laity will 
often be at fault; however, let us not get the idea that the so-called 
expert, the art critic, or even the painters themselves, are infallible. 
They have a long record of errors in judgment against them. Hence 
the value of the lay critic becomes more apparent, as well as the 
necessity of raising our standards of judgment. 


Judging a Work of Art 


To carry further this investigation of the cause of misjudgment, 
it is important to understand a cardinal error that most people 
make in their approach to art. They consider the liking or disliking 
of one or another type of art to be governed by personal taste. Now 
taste is a complex experience incorporating a variety of qualities. 
It is a vague and fickle thing; it can be exercised in the choice of 
food or the styles of women’s fashions. Art must not be judged by 
personal likes or dislikes. 

Works of art vary in degree from the masterpiece to the nonen- 
tity, and for each shade of quality there is a criterion which can be 
objectively formulated. But in order to remove the evaluation of 
art from hazy notions of esthetics, we will have to delete personal 
taste and habitual preferences. We will have to strive for a more 
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stable classification of art by means of an intelligent critical ap- 
proach. Perverse perception is. frequently a cause of resentment, 
which in turn accounts for a hostile attitude toward art in general, 
or at least toward a particular art trend. The possessor of this men- 
tality, on viewing a work of art beyond his immediate comprehen- 
sion, will take cover behind his defense mechanism in order to 
conceal his ignorance. Obsequious admiration as well as scorn and 
contempt might result from such reactions. 

Understanding the forms of art and their esthetic value is a 
difficult accomplishment. The faculty to discriminate is developed 
through discipline and cultivation. In the initial stages the art- 
conscious mind is attracted by the pictorially garish, the obvious, 
and the sentimental. Later, through a process of conscious classifica- 
tion and comparison an appreciation of the noble is developed. 
Nature does not endow us a prior with the powers of penetration 
and discrimination, although it may predispose us to them. We are 
not born with a fastidious taste. Above all don’t fall victim to the 
old cliché, “I don’t know anything about art, but I know what I 
like,” because it means precisely that you don’t know what you 
like. 

By what means does the layman acquire the faculty to distin- 
guish between good and bad music? It is acquired simply by listen- 
ing exclusively to good music; and this alone will guard against the 
depravation of auditory perception. When you discover the tonal 
beauty of good music you will not lend your ear to vulgar musical 
entertainment. The same applies to the faculty of judging good and 
bad art. When we keep company with noble paintings, we school 
and cultivate our tastes and sensibilities for the noble. An intimate 
knowledge of the great works of art will make our senses acutely 
aware of what makes a painting great unless we are one of those 
unfortunates who lack sensitivity or possess an inartistic disposition. 

The second point that we must bear in mind is the nature of the 
men involved in this movement. Very often those who view all of 
Modern Art with the greatest antipathy make the claim that these 
men were never sincere nor were they ever artists—in the sense 
that they couldn’t draw and hence resorted to subterfuges. Like 
many such sweeping statements it is only partly true. There has 
been some quackery in the movements which cannot be denied by 
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either camp; but not a great deal. Many of the painters were sin- 
cere men consumed with the desire to be original at any price, above 
all those who were pioneering these movements. Had they been im- 
postors they could never have grown hysterical and blood-thirsty 
over such childish things. 

Let us also correct the impression that they never learned to 
draw—that is, draw according to the precepts of the Academy— 
and that they resorted to subterfuges and preposterous distortions 
to conceal deficiencies in draughtsmanship. Many of the Modernists 
were prize winners at the art schools; others respectable teachers; 
almost all of them had passed through what was known as the 
sound training of the best traditions. It was because of this mean- 
ingless training that they repudiated the training of the Academy. 
They were sick of Impressionism, sick of salon frivolity, of natural- 
ism in all its forms. Painting was either a spiritual force, or it was 
nothing. They found their new look in Cezanne directly, or through 
his missionaries Van Gogh and Gaugin, and the new movement 
was on. 


Place of Modern Art 


Finally, let us always remember that Modern Art not only has 
its place in present society, but has made many contributions to it. 
This movement not only has a certain plausibility but is even a 
healthy sign, for as ugly as are its products and handicapped by 
the allegiance of so many crack-brained and incompetent novices, 
it nevertheless stands on firm ground. Art of every kind, if it is 
vital, relates itself intimately to life, is, in point of fact, a symbolical 
expression of that life in its highest and finest aspects. Now the last 
century has seen an almost complete transformation in society, in 
its mechanism, the tools with which it works, and in its motives, 
its mental processes and even its ethical standards. The material 
side of life experienced no very drastic changes, achieved no very 
important accessions between the reign of Nebuchadnezzar and 
that of Queen Victoria. Everything that conditions life today in its 
material aspect, all those things that have made possible an amaz- 
ing technological civilization, are the products of a space of time 
within the memory of men. The reconstruction of the world is al- 
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most as complete as that which took place cataclysmically and in a 
strange secrecy some four thousand years before the Christian Era, 
drawing a line of demarcation between Neolithic man and the man 
of the historic period. Neither the Fall of Rome, nor the Renais- 
sance, nor the French Revolution, has marked essential transforma- 
tions in society comparable with what has happened in our own 
time. 

Certainly this great transformation should show itself through 
an adequate art. But as a matter of fact it did not for a very long 
period. The old forms continued to be used in the clumsiest way, 
being arbitrarily imposed on an alien and unsympathetic base. Take 
for example the early American skyscrapers which assumed the 
general form of a Medieval church tower of incredible dimensions 
and then was overlaid with “Gothic” detail produced by mechanical 
means. All the arts of the late nineteenth century, except music, 
were retrospective and the attempt at an artistic revival after the 
sterility of the preceding century found itself wrapped up in almost 
complete artificiality. 

Modernism tried logically to correct this, to create an art that 
fitted a technological, materialistic and despiritualised society. In 
a way it succeeded. “Jazz,” futurism and cubism in painting and 
sculpture, modernism in architecture, free verse—all these things 
relate themselves to contemporary life, and nowhere more inti- 
mately than in their severance from all precedent, their denial of 
any fundamental law, and their devotion to ugliness. 

The strangeness of the Modernist movement—its obsessions and 
eccentricities—has convinced a large part of the public that the 
whole movement was a charlatan mutiny organized in Paris for 
notoriety and profit. This erroneous impression is far too flattering 
to the artists: as a class, they are far too busy and absorbed with 
their work to conceive such a scheme, and too ignorant of practical 
affairs to put it in execution. In a society with no solidarity of pur- 
pose, no unifying religion, and no general idealism; in a world that 
actually encourages pretense and sham and factitious achievement 
—anything, in fact, that looks important—it is to be expected that 
art too should be polluted by snobbery, inanity, and commercial 
cunning. In this respect Modern Art resembles modern life: it in- 
cludes in its ranks the upstart, the cheap exhibitionist, the politician 
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and the virtuoso, together with the deluded visionary who sees a 
new world where there is only chaos. But the artists, taken one 
with another, have been sincere and pathetically long-suffering, 
and most of them have paid a heavy penalty for their devotion to 
a dying cause. 

So in its origin, at any rate, this art must be estimated as a nat- 
ural uprising; and in its broadest aspects, as an educational meas- 
ure. It is natural in that it is a cry of despair, the assertion of the 
artist of his right to exist even though he can discover no happier 
niche than the Bohemian igloo. It is an old cry: it has echoed down 
the centuries, but never before has it been so insistent and hyster- 
ical. Remember that since the Renaissance the artist, with an occa- 
sional mighty exception, has been a nobody, a superfluous nuisance 
living any which way, half of his life devoted to persuading himself 
and the world that he is needed, the other half to the search for a 
social connection. What social changes will restore him to an hon- 
orable position only time will tell. 


Modern Art as an Educational Movement 


As an educational movement, Modern Art can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It has given the death blow to naturalism; it has destroyed 
the old superstition that art is the mechanical imitation of nature. 
That, in itself, is sufficient excuse for its existence. Nothing, it 
seems, would have slain the curse of imitation except concerted 
violence and the wholesale slaughter of the photographers. Remem- 
ber that since the days of the Renaissance, save for the work of a 
few exceptional men, art has subsisted on its interest in natural 
phenomena. The Impressionists took the intellect out of painting 
altogether and made it a form of chromatic photography. The in- 
terest in atmospheric effects, while it saved art from total decay, 
deprived painting of the emotional life and vitality it possessed in 
its flourishing days. 

The Modernists exposed the shallowness of the Impressionists, 
and at the same time, the academic fallacy that the emotional ele- 
ments of art reside intact in nature, and that the artist has only 
to seek out these natural forms and duplicate them in paint in 
order to create a work of art—the old business of mechanical imi- 
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tation again, whereas the formula is not so simple. The emotional 
elements are the perceived arid experienced facts of life; they are 
transformed by the mind of the artist, an imaginative act involving 
hard, constructive labor and an indefinable factor called genius. 
How it is that certain minds can seize upon the commonplace and 
dramatize them, is as mysterious as life itself. But the transforma- 
tion of experience, as Van Gogh’s heart-breaking trials bear wit- 
ness, calls for the knowledge of method, and the more the better. 
The Modernist laid stress on construction, on the necessity for de- 
sign, organization, and the coherence of statement. By destroying 
Impressionism they removed the last artificial restorative to the 
life of art. For imitation they substituted structure; but the neces- 
sity now is an imaginative content for all their structure. Unless this 
is discovered, the purpose of the pioneers has gone wrong and art 
is doomed to the nothingness of abstract form. 

If we glance back over the years of this current century we will 
find that this revolution in the art-world has had a very practical 
bearing on our everyday mode of living. In fact it would be hard 
to imagine what the nineteen fifties would look like if the artist had 
not set his hand to altering the basic forms of the twentieth century. 
This housecleaning took place a great many years ago. The shapes 
of modern architecture—shapes we are so accustomed to we don’t 
even see them as geometrical—go back to the painters who worked 
before the First World War. The Modernist insistence on “signifi- 
cant form’ and functionalism which in the two-dimensional area 
of painting has driven the beholder into spasms of shock or nausea, 
has paid off in the three-dimensional field of shelter. The functional- 
ism of modern housing is everywhere apparent, and if we disagree 
with the methods of construction then let us confine our arguments 
with the crafts but not the art. 

The insistence of Cubism on basic geometric forms, together with 
its progeny: Abstract and Non-Objective art, has raised industrial 
design to a really high level of artistic expression. From the car you 
drive, the chair you sit on, the bed you sleep in, the lamps that give 
you light, the household appliances that do your chores, down to 
the simplest forms of existence: the plate you eat off or the can- 
opener that gives you access to your dinner, all of these reflect to a 
tremendous degree the basic concepts of contemporary art. There 
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isn’t anything that we come in contact with from day to day, no 
matter how insignificant we may consider it, that hasn’t been 
molded according to these concepts. And you find them pleasing to 
look at because of their simple lines, and pleasing to use because 
of their functionalism. 

At long last our interiors are beginning to reflect this wholesome 
influence too. I say wholesome advisedly because not only is the 
general effect more pleasant and healthier, but it makes for un- 
cluttered living and perhaps in this way man will-have an oppor- 
tunity to get back to the basic values of life which have been lost 
over the centuries. At this point it may be well to mention here 
that France has been woefully deficient in this field. In fact what- 
ever she has attempted along these lines has been the poorest ex- 
pression of art, whereas here in America it has become a vibrant 
movement. The importance of this should not be overlooked since 
it means that at long last we are beginning to come into our own. 
More than that, it has also helped us to become aware of the fact 
that art can be produced outside of Paris and once the world is 
able to break the shackles that hold it to the waning and dissipated 
efforts of the French, then will art be free to express itself in an 
intelligent and recognizable fashion. 

Finally, we cannot ignore the contributions of the Expressionists 
whose influence on certain crafts, particularly costume designing, 
weaving, print-cloths and pottery, has been gay and beneficial. They 
have been particularly expressive in the entertainment world where 
the theater and ballet have taken on a whole new impetus. In the 
printing world type and color have acquired terrific verve. In fact 
in our advertising field the American public is beginning to get a 
frequently good education since many fine artists have been unable 
to make a living from art itself and therefore turn their efforts to 
this more lucrative field. Typography without capital letters was 
the Futurist’s way of protesting against the accepted good taste as 
far back as 1912. The most “advanced” magazine layout is nothing 
but a collage, the kind of paste-up that Picasso and Braque were 
making in 1918. 

In retrospect we find that there is one general contribution for 
which we can all be grateful to Modern Art. And that is that art 
can step out of the luxury class and take its place as our genera- 
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tion’s basic way of seeing, since we do have many good art forms 
reflected in the various things with which we come in contact every 
day. 


Is Mopern Art Reatity Arr? 


Here is the real poser. Reams have been written on this very 
question, both pro and con, to the apparent satisfaction of neither 
side. It will probably take succeeding generations to fully evaluate 
the worth or shortcomings of such a controversial movement; his- 
tory has a decisive way of determining the worth of ideals and men. 
But after being on the scene for fifty years, Modern Art cannot 
escape entirely from the criticism of time and productivity, and in 
some respects has very much to answer for in this regard. There are 
certain inescapable conclusions that can be formulated even today 
and from them this contemporary art should either stand or fall. 
It is hoped the following analysis will bear this out as it is based 
on the professed intentions of the Modernists as well as on the 
work produced by them. 

In general the answer to the opening question, “Is Modern Art 
really art?” may be summed up as follows. If by that question you 
mean “Is it a great art?” then of a certainty it is not because ad- 
mittedly it possesses neither the communication nor the receptivity 
of a great art—that is, it does not make itself understandable nor 
is it accepted or followed by any great number of people. If you 
mean “Is it an art as a means of expression?” then by all means 
yes, because the artist would be the last to deny and the public the 
first to admit that he is expressing himself most intensely. Finally 
if this is asked in relation to the general acceptance of the term art 
as involving beauty and perfection, then the answer must again be 
in the negative, at least in the main. As far as the former is con- 
cerned, the Modernists have admittedly spurned the beautiful for 
the cult of the ugly. And as for perfection, here they are divided. 
The Cubist or Abstractionist seeks for perfection in basic geometric 
forms, their arrangement and their technique. The Expressionist on 
the other hand is interested solely in manifesting his innermost 
thoughts, feeling or aberrations, and nothing else matters. And this 
latter is to be taken in its most literal sense because they are com- 
pletely indifferent to form, medium or technique. 
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Admitting the limited good that Modern Art has accomplished 
and giving due credit for the contributions it has made to contem- 
porary living, it is high time that we weighed this art objectively, 
critically, and openly: Its protagonists have tried to defend it with 
a whole new vocabulary of gibberish that has done more harm than 
good by discouraging the intelligentsia and frightening the sincere. 
So let’s peer behind these scenes of confusion to discover what these 
men are trying to do or say. 

In its later stages the movement is definitely suspect. Not only 
from the above mentioned point of hiding under a whole array of 
confusing jargon, but also from this one simple fact: the defenders 
of the movement have never yet adversely praised any work of the 
so-called masters. In its current stage Picasso and Matisse are held 
to be the painters without peer, mighty geniuses of this cataclysmic 
art. Yet have you ever heard an apologist of Modernism explain 
why certain works by these painters are mediocre or trivial? Is it 
perchance that Mr. Picasso or M. Matisse do not slip? Rembrandt 
did; and El Greco; even Michaelangelo! In point of fact, the great- 
est of men used to err once in a while and the greatest among us 
still do so. 

There are any number of real charges that can be hurled at the 
Modernists based on their own admissions. There have been too 
few Masters in the movement, leaving much of the work a product 
of mediocrity and charlatanism. They have revolted against existing 
forms of art but once they destroyed the past they found they had 
nothing to put in its place. They claim to have made a complete 
break with everything in the past yet ape the ancient forms of art 
or the distortions of uncivilized tribes. Continuing their contradic- 
tory bent they claim to represent the present age yet abhorring the 
technological progress of the twentieth century, isolate themselves 
from all society in the profligate haunts of decadent Paris. They 
hold that the uglier a thing is in nature, the more beautiful it be- 
comes in Art; thus they come to uphold and depict the grotesque 
for its own sake. And finally to dispel all dissension within or out 
of its own ranks, they put themselves above all law and here in 
their own little world it is only they who can legislate (and must 
the legislator explain his immortal designs to the vulgar?). 
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Some Misunderstandings 


That he, the modern artist, has often been misunderstood, cannot 
be denied. But strange to relate, more harm has been caused by the 
self-appointed connoisseurs and obsequious followers of the move- 
ment than by all the opposing forces combined. The purpose of this 
analysis is not an attempt to suppress the movement by pamphlet- 
eering—probably because it couldn’t be done; but the real aim is to 
divest it of the pretences, false assumptions and mumbo-jumbo in 
which it has been cloaked. 

For example, if one were to criticize the childish and ineffectual 
line work of Matisse’s paintings, the apologist is wont to remark: 
“Yes, but he can really draw, you know, when he wants to,” leaving 
the observer to believe that Matisse is merely capricious, that he is 
mystifying the public for some ulterior purpose when he might be 
doing beautiful work. Whereas the line work of Matisse really 
doesn’t matter since he is mistaken for a painter instead of the 
print-maker that he is; his work might be interesting if applied to 
silks, cretonnes, or ceramics, but it should never be considered 
as something to be framed and hung on a wall. 

Improbable as it may seem, in a recent work on Modern Art the 
following were all involved to explain a single work of the same 
indifferent Matisse: Newton, the Koran, sundry temple priestesses, 
the law of gravity, Athens, Byzantium, plus some unseen forces and 
religion in general. Here everything was done to bewilder the reader, 
everything in fact but an attempt to lead him to judge a painting 
on its own terms. Here confusing verbalism achieves its ultimate 
goal—by dragging in a false philosophy the connoisseur evaded the 
real issue of art and yielded to parlor mysticism. What is by its 
very nature an affair of visual perception becomes in our so-called 
advanced age a philosophic, ethnologiec, liturgic, and what-have-you 
problem. That this is done for clarification of art issues can only 
be seriously doubted; for these issues, after such treatment, can 
emerge only warped beyond all recognition. 

There is little doubt that most of the professional art critics, 
journalistic and otherwise, have proved unequal to their task when 
commenting on contemporary art. It is not that the critics are lack- 
ing in information, they are, for the most part, well-versed in the 
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current art gossip. They know the facts and official findings of the 
art historians, and their mental larders are well-stocked with pro- 
fessional sounding patter and standardized phraseology. But in the 
course of time all this. has been conveniently tailored to cover any 
emergency or shortcomings. To sum it up, they are governed by the 
mode of the market place rather than by esthetic and technical 
principles, by shifting standards rather than by well-defined, im- 
mutable criteria. 

That the Modernist has discredited, if not wholly destroyed, the 
stale and sterile formulae of Victorian Art is certainly true, and we 
owe him much for this. His success amounts almost to a revolution, 
but in one essential respect it differs from all other antecedent revo- 
lutions and finds its fellow only in the social and political revolu- 
tion in Russia in 1917. In the past, an old system was overthrown 
because certain individuals or groups already had formulated an- 
other, and in order to establish their new order the old had to be 
destroyed. In the case of Modern Art and Bolshevism, the old was 
assailed because it seemed to some that it was bad and therefore 
had to go. This laudable act accomplished, the workers of the revo- 
lution found themselves in the embarrassing position of having 
nothing valid to offer in its place. One after another new devices 
were brought forward only to be in turn discarded, and now after 
fifty years of chaotic effort to discover or create a new art, we are 
further from success than ever. 

This last point will be discussed later when we consider the work 
produced by this new movement; but a momentary reflection will 
show this to be true since all phases of this contemporary art had 
been developed by 1910 with the exception of Surrealism. The last 
forty years has merely been a stultifying repetition of the work of 
the pioneers whose lives were not long enough to realize their own 
aims and whose ideas were never understood by the contemporary 
artists in the second place because they neither advanced nor com- 
pleted them. All of which further bears out the original charge that 
there have been too few masters in the field. The most ardent and 
obsequious followers of this art have bleatingly bemoaned this fact. 
And what further proof do we need than this obvious factor that 
the embryonic state of the modernist movement is unchanged after 
four decades of experimentation? 
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Witnesses for the defense make bold to declare that abstract or- 
ganization was the reflex of the machine age, that the pseudo-sci- 
entific technique of the Modernists was the natural result of 
mechanical forces. It is open to the credulous to believe this: but 
it so happened that abstract art was deduced from Cezanne, a 
Provengal recluse for whom the machine age never existed. It also 
happens to be a matter of record that the Bohemians are poorly 
educated in modern life, and are avowedly hostile to the machine 
age, living as far from it as possible, preferably in the more de- 
generate quarters of Paris. And it is no more possible to symbolize 
the dynamic energy and movements of modern machines by com- 
binations of lines and masses bearing no discoverable relation to the 
machine, than it is to symbolize the strength and grace of the 
human body by abstract designs. The effect of the machine on man 
—how it has altered his conceptions of speed, power, and space— 
awaits the mind of the educated artist; but it cannot be rendered 
by the simple trick of reducing both man and his instruments to a 
common abstraction. 


Cult of the Ugly 


Perhaps in one sense Modernism does express the spirit of the 
age through its ugliness and chaotic qualities. I don’t think we 
could find fault with it on this score. But even if we didn’t agree 
with the above contention that man and his machines cannot be 
reduced to a common abstraction, there is a major contact with life 
that Modern Art has neglected sadly: that is, its inability to dis- 
criminate between the new things that need expression, which are 
perhaps most transient, and the old things that are eternal although 
quite alien to these new days. Among these is certainly religion in 
its traditional forms. The same is true of other real elements in 
society, e.g., education and the home. Here there is indeed a marked 
surrender to modernism but it is not universal. Underneath the very 
blatant show of a modernized life there still survive the old ideals 
and motives of earlier days, and to these the new art as well as the 
pragmatic philosophy of the day is definitely inapplicable. The 
present is a time of artistic eclecticism and opportunism, as it is in 
philosophy and religion. The gropings and many inventions of the 
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Modernist must continue until a footing is found on a revaluation 
of values, or the issue is determined in another of those periodical 
lapses into degeneration and temporary oblivion which are the chap- 
ter endings of world history. 

As for the Modernist cult of the ugly, we could not say enough. 
The search for beauty and the creation of beauty through art has 
always been the possession of humanity from the beginning of time. 
The quality of its achievement and the nature of its manifestation 
have varied with the culture of a given race or period. But at no 
time in history has there been a conscious turning to, searching for, 
and creation of ugliness in place of beauty, except amongst the 
Negro tribes of Central Africa and in Europe during the last half 
century. And if we take the search for beauty to be an essential 
requisite for art, then we may add that in all of history there have 
been but two periods when art suffered a temporary but almost 
complete eclipse: the Dark Ages of Western Europe, between the 
years 500 to 1000 A.D., and the past century dating from about 
1850 (with the exceptions of music and poetry which flourished in 
the last half of the nineteenth century, and architecture which has 
shown a surprising rejuvenation even in this country). 

There is a good deal of significance in this search for the ugly. 
The perception of beauty synchronizes with the appearance of cul- 
ture. The “art” of the Congo which is admired so much these days 
marks no culture but is simply totemism, i.e., a system of distin- 
guishing families or clans. No doubt this same totemism existed 
prior to the emergence of Neolithic or even earlier man, but in the 
course of his cultural development over the centuries he found the 
power to transmute his brutal totems into creative art. Or perhaps, 
if this totemism is not the survival of pre-cultural man, it may be 
the manifestation of degeneration or reversion to type. 

By this latter we mean an unconscious reversion to type follow- 
ing the decadence of a civilization that, having reached the allotted 
height of development, now prepares to yield its place to another 
as yet only in the most rudimentary stage of emergence into the 
light. Certainly from all indications of the past century or longer, 
we are entering into a new Dark Age since with the exception of 
our technological progress we find nothing but deterioration on 
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every side from education to PUES to the very heart of society 
itself, the family. 

On the other hand, this may be the natural result of that wide 
revolution in society that first made its appearance in the sixteenth 
century, and now in its ever-widening orbit has come to involve the 
whole of life and its determining spirit. Be it coincidence or conse- 
quence, art in nearly all its forms has taken on a coloration sym- 
pathetic with the new social dispensation. An interesting parallel 
might be drawn between Modern Art, from Impressionism through 
all its curious and surprising manifestations, down to jazz and the 
latest French aberrations, Soviet Communism and pragmatic phi- 
losophy. 

Whatever the explanation, the results are unmistakable. For the 
first time in the memory of man the modern artist pursues and 
accomplishes ugliness, and asserts that there is no such thing as 
beauty in any sense that permits definition. In the Dark Ages of 
Western Europe culture was at a very low ebb admittedly, but even 
then the arts, while crude and illiterate, showed a real desire for 
beauty and a pathetic desire to accomplish this. But the ‘dark 
ages” of this past century are entirely different. Now there is no 
suffering from an inferiority complex, but rather a self-assurance 
that is all the worse for having no foundation. All the old art of 
Christianity has been scorned. There is no searching for the best 
artists and craftsmen (the search may have been fruitless but one 
wishes the effort had been made). With rare exceptions the most 
incompetent tyros have been accepted rather than those a shade 
less futile in their ideas and accomplishments. 

This latter reflection leads us to the last charge made against 
the Modernists, namely, the manner in which they have removed 
themselves from all possible criticism (as well as from all possible 
contact with their public) by denying the existence of all law and 
criteria and admitting only of complete freedom of expression. Their 
aim has been to place the artist in a world of his own where only 
he may legislate, interpret, judge, and dispense the esthetic joys of 
life. From this premise we can readily see the reason behind the 
resultant chaos, since it is only through observance to law that we 
can produce order. 
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New Standard of Values 


It is for this reason that we are confronted today with a new 
estimate of esthetic values and a corpus of new dogmas on the 
nature and function of art. In the place of the word “beauty” we 
now have “significant form.” This highly superior and supercilious 
intelligentsia of the domain of esthetics reject the idea of the exist- 
ence of any standard of values apart from the personal equation. 
Doubting the existence of the absolute, they come to deny any 
essential difference between the frieze of the Parthenon and a comic 
strip in a popular daily. It has led them to state with gravity that 
“an apple painted by Cezanne is worth all the Madonnas of Raph- 
ael.” The words “art” and “artist” have a new but mutable con- 
notation, while “truth,” “the ideal,” and “good” are similarly 
discarded as no longer representing anything in the realm of reality. 
As a whole, the old terminology, even when it is retained for lack 
of a sufficiently ingenious and mystifying substitute, is given a new 
content and so becomes, not an agent for the clarifying and expres- 
sion of ideas, but as has been brought out before, a method of con- 
cealing them. There are those who maintain that ideas themselves 
do not exist; hence the practical usefulness of the new method. 

But let us enter this inviolable world of the artist and consider 
his claim that we cannot compare the old with the new, that to 
judge quality by a system of comparison is an utterly false concept. 
We beg to differ with such a false assumption since it denies the 
necessity of sense-perception for the intellect to form judgments. 
How else would we judge the quality of music, violins, prima don- 
nas, any standards in art without making comparisons? 

Apropos of violins: How would you know that a Stradivarius, for 
example, is a better instrument than one can buy in a bargain base- 
ment, unless you compare their properties? Or suppose that all the 
music you had ever heard in your life had been some of our popular 
tunes. How could you know that such tunes are utter abominations 
as compared with tunes composed by Schubert? Of course, you may 
enjoy any noise without attempting to evaluate its artistic merit, 
but once you seek for a standard of value, you will first have to 
establish a scale of values. And what would such a paradigm be? In 
the case of Gothic architecture, for example, it would be the cathe- 
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drals of Chartres, Rheims, Rouen, or other great Gothic master- 
pieces. Now assuming that an Oriental who has never seen a 
Gothie edifice, comes to New York, you could safely point out to 
him the Rockefeller church on Riverside Drive as a splendid ex- 
ample of Gothic architecture, and the unsuspecting soul would have 
no idea that you were being facetious. 

There are some who hold that we cannot compare the classic with 
the new art, and in so doing arrive at a common denominator of 
quality. The truth is that there is no difference in the issues in- 
volved. Whether in the old or new art, the esthetic laws which rule 
the art of all times are immutable. Today, because of the dual 
standard, there is much confusion in the matter of evaluation. We 
have ample evidence that in our contemporary system of criticism 
the quality of art is determined by means as dependable as reading 
leaves in a tea-cup or by crystal gazing. If you think this is going 
too far, then consider these words from one of the leading spirits of 
the Museum of Modern Art. In defense of their acquisition and ex- 
hibition of questionable works of art, he stated that the Museum 
would continue with its policy even “... at the risk of having 
guessed wrong nine times out of ten. . . .” 

The protagonists of contemporary art often complain that “the 
adversaries of Modernism most commonly take refuge in generali- 
zations” and that “they attack without having looked first to see 
whether the object has realized and fulfilled its aims.” In short, 
they feel that “the theories of the unenlightened seem to obscure 
their perception.” But in turn we have some weighty questions to be 
considered by such art critics. Is it not, perhaps, that the percep- 
tive faculties of the so-called enlightened have been dimmed and 
damned by the deadly dread of appearing backwoodsy and lacking 
in sophistication? Is it not, perchance, the ludicrous disease of 
homo Americanus, born out of insecurity with regard to taste, 
which is responsible for the virulence of the bandwagon chasers? 
I can quote a gem in this respect and I’m sure the instance can be 
multiplied many times over. A few years ago in a debate on this 
very subject with a well-educated apologist and teacher of this 
movement, the following conclusion was reached after all the pat 
arguments had been exhausted: “Well, everybody is taking it up 
now so we may as well jump on the bandwagon.” Spurious ideas of 
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sophistication and glamor seem to be the chief obstacles standing 
in the way of development of an independent taste in the American 
mind. The time is long overdue for us to cease such childish lisping 
and fawning. 

The contention that we “attack without having looked first to 
see whether the object has realized and fulfilled its aims” is con- 
tradicted by the mass of matter that has appeared over the years, 
objectively weighing and criticizing the work of the contemporaries. 
It also brings us to the final phase of this critical essay in which 
we will consider the relative worth of what the artist has produced 
these last few decades. 


Symbols in Art 


Perhaps Life’s Round Table on Modern Art held in the Fall of 
1948, and published in the October 11th issue of that same year, 
reached a few conclusions that were far more potent than their 
contributors realized at the time. This group was composed of art 
critics and connoisseurs from England, France, and America, and 
was equally balanced between the enthusiasts for and the critics 
of Modern Art. It contained an imposing array of names and al- 
though their observations were not as imposing or world shattering 
as the editors of Life or the contributors themselves thought they 
might have been, they deserve some attention—if only to bolster 
our own humble opinions in this controversial field. After criticizing 
the general lack of education in art on the part of the public, as 
well as the great number of poor or even bad artists that clutter the 
art world today,* the members generally felt that it was the use, 
or misuse, of symbols that removed the work of the contemporary 
artist from the public. 

Now symbols are a real part of art. They consist of an object or 
image that is intended to represent a whole field of reality. Its crea- 
tion is perhaps the highest artistic act. Great symbols grow to be 


* Mr. Frankfurter, editor and publisher of the Art News, stated: “. . . per- 
haps at no point in the history of art has there been so conscious a pattern of 
style imposed everywhere in the world by people who have only half-under- 
stood, or a quarter-understood, the meaning of what the great masters and 
innovators have done.” 
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accepted and recognized by all men; moreover they grow not only 
out of the artist, but out of the being that is man, out of his re- 
ligion, his society, his race, and his times. One of the leading char- 
acteristics of the contemporary art, derived from its great emphasis 
on individualism, is that the symbols have become increasingly 
private. And this sometimes raises insuperable barriers for the ob- 
server. 

Thus the Modernist has deliberately destroyed communication 
with the public. Actually it has become a case where private pic- 
tures are being produced for public exhibition. And the extent of the 
privacy of the communication is the measure by which the public 
will accept or reject the work of art. Here the Round Table gen- 
erally agreed that the artist must begin striving within the limits 
of his vision and resources, to work in the direction of intelligibility ; 
and only then could Modern Art become acceptable to the public 
and achieve the cultural validity that its critics demand. 

At the close of the discussion, the members of the panel, but 
especially the editors of Izfe, were amazed to find that in their 
honest search for the true worth of Modern Art, they could only 
end on a note of gloom. Even the most enthusiastic defenders were 
filled with a sense of discontent, for having surveyed the field they 
could but ask: “Where do we go from here?” Yet their dismay 
should not have been too great because anyone aware of the trends 
of contemporary art cannot help but feel the inadequacy of the 
movement. For fifty years there has not been a single development 
of any one of the revolutionary movements introduced by the pio- 
neers. Art has been stripped to its essential elements of line, form, 
color and texture, and the artist has further stripped it of its rela- 
tionship to the fundamental values of life, even denying that such 
values exist. Many times the failure of our civilization has been 
blamed for the failure of our artists. We cannot deny these destruc- 
tive tendencies, but on the other hand we cannot allow the artist 
to deny the existence of all values in order to cover up his lack of 
intelligence and skill to form the elements of art into an intelligible 
picture. For well over a generation they have been playing with 
the elements that go into a great work of art but to date have 
failed to produce one. Decades before Life’s Round Table con- 
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vened, critics were asking the same question: ‘“‘Where do we go 
from here?” The sad part of it is that we’re still seeking the 
answer. 

In review we might sum up the failure of the movement as fol- 
lows. The weak point in the whole thing was the assumption that 
there were no values existing other than the new ones created by 
modern society. The old values, existing regardless of any temporal 
changes, such as the home, education, religion, and many others 
besides, were ignored as vital factors. These things have their own 
laws, their lasting traditions, their demand for a different artistic 
expression; yet an attempt was made to involve them in an art 
which, however intimately it might relate itself to the new tech- 
nological society, had nothing whatever to do with them. As a result 
we find art of every kind becoming a series of personal reactions 
to stimuli far above the achievement and even the comprehension 
of the individual. Enter the “artist” as such; no longer the good 
craftsman sensitive to aspiration, exaltation, the quest of goodness 
of his own people in their own time; but the self-centered, intro- 
spective, egocentric individual, driven insistently to express not that 
which was beyond and above himself, but—simply and frankly— 
himself! 

The reason one is led to conclude that this art is merely a tran- 
sient form (although we don’t know where it is heading yet) and 
incapable of itself to produce a great work of art, is from the very 
nature of the stage at which it has stopped. In other words, Cubism 
and Expressionism are forms of arrested development. 

There is nothing unreasonable in Cubism, and there would have 
been nothing sensational in it, had painters kept their experiments 
in their studios instead of offering them to the world as the loftiest 
manifestations of the human soul in a state of ecstasy. The con- 
tagion spread for various reasons as ;we have seen, and it was a 
legitimate effort to increase the reality of objects by emphasizing 
structure and excluding sentimental attachments. But here the good 
in the movement ends. It was a transitional measure; like Pragma- 
tism, a method, and not a philosophy. To argue that it was an in- 
dependent growth, an art complete in itself, is frankly absurd. Let 
us see why. 
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Limitations of Cubism 

Cubism erroneously presupposes that design is an end in itself 
and not a means to an end, and that all human attributes are irrele- 
vant. It limits the meaning of art to the perception of the abstract 
relations of the various parts in a picture, and shrouds simple proc- 
esses in an element of mystery by using such awful terminology as 
“plastic dynamism,” “the integration of the plastic consciousness,” 
“the quality of the form is the incommensurable sum of the affinities 
perceived between the visible manifestations and the tendency of 
the mind.” All art, to be sure, implies a certain amount of selection 
—one cannot include everything—but normally the purpose of the 
selection is to set down one’s experiences in forms objectively valu- 
able. Such is its function—a means to an end. Why then should the 
Cubists carry the process to its second stage, to abstract the primary 
selection until nothing remains but dry bones? The answer is that 
they have no experience worth communicating, or simply, nothing 
to say. Without a teleological basis, art, if sufficiently pursued, 
leads to all sorts of mental aberrations. 

The Cubists uphold their art on the grounds that it is analogous 
to music; that modern painting, relieved of representational bag- 
gage, has attained to a state of harmonic perfection. Furthermore, 
it is claimed that all good painting is visual music, appealing to the 
emotions, not through what,it represents or symbolizes, but through 
its rhythmical pattern. For instance, when you look at a canvas by 
Raphael or El Greco, you see only a symphony of abstract forms 
and colors. It is based on several fallacies, namely: the identifica- 
tion of colors with musical tones, and the notion that the meaning 
of painting lies in its harmonic relationship of the parts. Finally 
the advocates of pure harmony in painting and music never pause 
to consider the relation of these arts to the experience of the com- 
poser. Because music does not ape the measures of nature, they 
assume that it has no connection with life; because painting has a 
pattern basis, they assume that it must, like music, dispense with 
representation—with everything that resembles natural forms. 


Common Purpose of Arts 


The arts are united in a common purpose—the integration and 
communication of experiences—but each art employs its own means, 
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From Giotto’s first efforts to relieve forms in space, Da Vinci’s 
chiaroscuro, Rembrandt’s achievements in tone, down to Cezanne’s 
painful experiments in cubic structure, painting has constantly 
striven to increase its representational power, not to imitate nature 
but to make plausible reconstructions of nature; to make forms that 
are real and convincing, that strike us with the force of life-experi- 
ences. Since the conception of reality varies from age to age, new 
forms are needed to represent the meaning of reality at a given 
period. Harmony is neither a force nor an end; it is the accompani- 
ment of art. We have had of late, so much harmony in painting that 
we are all sick of it. We long for substance, concrete subject-matter, 
something bearing on life as it is actually lived. 

This tendency to isolate and extol for their own sake the com- 
ponent parts of art, has led today to the appraisal of painting in 
terms of physical properties such as density, solidity, and plasticity. 
Yet these material properties are not peculiar to art; they are found 
in a greater degree in natural forms, and are of no importance in 
painting unless directed to expressive ends. The modern method is 
to dismember a work into plastic scraps, then gather them together 
with an imposing array of technical terms, noting meanwhile the 
presence of color, light, mass, and line, and then finally trace the 
ancestry of the scraps back to the old masters, or better yet, to the 
Negroes. 

Instigated by this mumbo-jumbo, certain critics would have us 
reduce the creation and appreciation of art to physical reactions. 
They hold that certain lines and colors in particular combinations 
produce “significant form” which arouses within us (that is, within 
the favored few) a unique emotion. The notion of significant form 
is a crude by-product of an outmoded psychology that restricted all 
art values to materiality, confusing processes with meanings, and 
considering form as the simple result of psycho-physical responses 
to objective stimuli. It makes the history of art nothing more than 
mechanical expansion, the mechanical evolution of technique. It 
does not penetrate into the immediate necessity of the intimate rela- 
tionship between form and human experience, nor does it consider 
how deeply bound to one’s whole nature are those impulses which 
take form in the conventions of art. When it was discovered that the 
forms of machines were also “significant,” and that our physical 
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reactions to abstract painting were not different from our reactions 
to mechanical diagrams, a whole new esthetic emotion was born. 

The esthetic emotion is that peculiar state into which the high- 
brows of art are transported by the perception of formal relation- 
ships. It is not to be confused with mere swooning, with the 
neurotic dizziness of the pre-Raphaelites, nor the psychosis of the 
Expressionists. It is an intellectual ecstasy, the privilege of the elite, 
the last stage of cultivated arrogance. We can understand most of 
the esthetic emotionalists: their snobbery is transparent; their pur- 
suit of art is a retreat from vulgarity. They are the ones who hold 
to such vapid ideas that abstract art goes beyond ordinary human 
experiences and expresses by its own stark symbols infinite values 
and intangible essences (taking a page from Plato—though in their 
blind conceit they failed to read further and find that the same 
Plato had no use for artists and relegated them to a low position 
in his Republic) ; or champion the equally absurd idea that the ab- 
stract is a psychological necessity, the protest of ill-adjusted souls 
who, being unable to identify themselves with their surroundings, 
withdraw from society and build up an imaginary inner world. But 
what shall we say for the poor, misguided wagon-chaser who, 
standing wall-eyed before a Rubens or Goya, can see only formal 
relationships? 

The Cubists and their co-workers, the Abstractionists and the 
Non-Objectivists, staked everything on method—the deep meanings 
and hidden mysteries came as afterthoughts. The Expressionists, 
going to the other extreme, have repudiated traditional methods, 
and from the first moment have professed to reveal psychic states 
by blotches of color and zigzag lines. They did not entirely abandon 
traditional practice, not even in those whirling pieces that contain 
not the least signs of intelligence. One idea they borrowed from the 
Cubists—that of trying to illustrate the simultaneous aspects of 
movements. “The plastic interpenetration of matter” was the fine 
name given to this quirk. Here we have “the purity of direct sensa- 
tion,” that is, the artist directly conveys his sensations to the can- 
vas without the intervention of the mind (might I add that after 
looking around some of the more “advanced” exhibits one has a 
feeling that it’s rather obvious). The Expressionsts’ war cry was 
based on the happy notion that “true feeling makes true art.” 
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Fallacies in Expressionism 


From its own thesis, Expressionism has run into cracked symbol- 
ism and pathological trances, and abetted by Freudian research, 
ends up in the dream-world of Surrealism. You have seen it in the 
galleries: each picture a gruesome manifestation of some private 
and incommunicable agony; and you have seen the spectators, little 
knots of serious folk seeking in each picture the special key without 
which no entrance into the soul of the artist is possible. That the 
artist is sincere and original is no recommendation. The world has 
been flooded with blobs and tangles put forth in the name of pure 
expression for too long a time now. Much of the stuff is puerile; it 
has no more a claim on the attention of adults, and no more right 
to be considered as art than the bawlings of a child—also pure 
expression. 

Again the movement is rife with fallacies. They believe that 
colors symbolize the spiritual life. Because color nuances affect to 
some extent our moods and feelings, it 1s easy for the morbidly 
sensitive souls to worship tonal combinations, and going further, to 
believe that these loose pigments can express the deepest emotions. 
Investigation, on the other hand, has shown that the sensational 
aspects of color are too fluctuating to be of definite significance; 
that the moods-induced by color schemes are shadowy and uncer- 
tain; and that the position of these schemes in space is never 
positive. 

The idea that unrelated color, or form in the abstract, can be 
identified with specific factors in our spiritual life, has no basis in 
experience. A blob is a blob, and a triangle is a triangle; when 
either becomes the carrier of spiritual meanings, the emblem of 
metaphysical spasms, or the portrait of the soul, it is an aberration. 
The abstract forms of Modern Art are eclectic patterns or free 
decorations—free in the sense that they are not symmetrical. They 
have in many cases, taste, tact, and acute feeling for the organiza- 
tion of sensuous elements; but like the designs of other periods, they 
contain no meanings and no vitality unless they stand for some- 
thing—for the facts of experience. In that event they require no 
special interpretation; the key to their significance lies within the 
‘work itself. 
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As for the last stages of Expressionism, which has been tagged 
Surrealism, we have an example of the extent to which pure expres- 
sion can lead us. The aim of this group is to provide a place in art 
for abnormal perception; to express by symbols the inner world of 
dreams and fantasies—the debris of the unconscious mind. The ac- 
complishments amount to nothing: incoherent tags and strings, 
scrambled colors, headless forms, silhouettes, circles and dispersed 
knick-knacks, which, as symbolical references to the world beyond 
our experiences, may mean anything. “But,” these addled painters 
insist, “hallucinations too are experiences. They are our own origi- 
nal discoveries, and they are very real.” True enough, but discover- 
ies only to the warped minds that make them. And inasmuch as 
reality is distorted to fit the pattern of the neurotic mind, they 
cannot be called real experiences. The validity of experience can be 
checked and tested; and no experience is valid in art unless it can 
be recognized, shared, and connected with reality. 

Modern Art, both in criticism and production, has been engaged 
in the hopeless task of erecting a pure esthetic by the separation of 
technique from meaning. The machinery involved in this esthetic 
business is simple. It is only a matter of restricting the range of 
the significant elements in the production and appreciation of art. 
By confining the elements to those whose understanding rests upon 
special training or unusual experience, the number of the elect is 
satisfactorily reduced and the prestige of the chosen few correspond- 
ingly enhanced. That part of creative work which is removed from 
ordinary human affairs, or which can be made to appear so, be- 
comes the very center of significant values. Technique, essentially 
a matter for artists or a handful of specialists, is a field already 
prepared for such legerdemain. And in thus wise does technique 
become the whole field of art, a field completely isolated from 
vulgar understanding. Into this exclusive field the thoroughbreds 
dragged the values belonging to the profoundest art and annexed 
them to minor technical issues. Furthermore, by describing technical 
problems in the terms of physiological mechanics and psychology, 
painters made the simplest processes enormously impressive. The 
“nurification of painting” was the fine name given to this dehumani- 
zation; and to be looked upon as “in the know,” one was forced to 
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subscribe to the high-sounding chatter about abstraction, empathy, 
significant form, dynamic relationships, and so forth. 

The purification of painting! An enchanting fallacy if there ever 
was one. As was said long ago: “Pure beauty is like pure water—it 
has no taste.” Yet this tasteless art has multiplied by leaps and 
bounds. The various purity cults founded on the technique of line 
and color organization, raised mediocrity to a glorious eminence and 
provided the novice with the regalia for personal distinction. To be 
‘highly sensitive” was the supreme honor in this limited circle, and 
any painter ingenious enough to erect a precious mythology around 
a few lines or daubs of color, was assured of enviable notoriety. A 
tangle of lines, a swirl of tones, and we had our hands full of sub- 
jective cryptograms enhanced by such titles as Psychic Portrait, 
Symphony in Blue-Green, or Centripetal Force. Poor old Cezanne’s 
exploration of geometrical forms was the father to a thousand per- 
versions. Every little technical operation, every shade and detail, 
was magnified to epochal proportions. The artist became willing to 
die to make a tablecloth pictorially interesting, willing to sacrifice 
his life to a pattern of spots and curves, the sole value of which lay 
in its “abstract beauty.” He became so self-contained that he es- 
teemed man less than a bowl! of fruit or a congestion of cubes. The 
growth of humanity did not concern him, for he was too busy paint- 
ing the growth of abstractions. Eventually he talked more about 
himself and his strange soul-states than about his art, and art be- 
came like unto him, weak, subjective, confused, and above all, had 
nothing to communicate to mankind because it had nothing to say. 


Art and Life 


Today we plead with all earnestness for the recovery of beauty 
as an essential part of life, in its quality as an expression of the 
best and highest things, as a stimulus to greater endeavor, and as a 
sound method of testing values. We look for the recovery of art as 
a singular source of joy, as the truest communal expression, and as 
the symbolic manifestation of those things that are too high for 
other voicing. And by this we mean beauty in the Christian, not 
the pagan sense, and art as a common thing, not an added amenity 
of life nor as the peculiar possession of the few. If we continue to 
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make beauty a cult isolated from life, if we accept it only after the 
pagan and Renaissance fashion as a sense perception and a stimulus 
either to intellectual or voluptuous enjoyment, then we are lost in- 
deed as shown by the sad events of the past few hundred years. 

Art is an expression of flourishing life, it is not a product of prop- 
aganda, publicity, or pedagogy. Unless beauty can become an 
active principle in life, visible and operative in our institutions 
and methods, it will remain far afield; unless art can become the 
normal and instinctive mode of expression of all men, it will con- 
tinue decadent as now. 

Is it an impasse in which we find ourselves? A situation which 
denies us good life unless we first acquire beauty, and beauty unless 
we first acquire good life? We have the will now and in good meas- 
ure, but there is error in the direction in which this will is applied. 
We still rely on machines and mass-action for the redemption of 
society; we still adhere to our art museum propaganda and our 
art school pedagogy for the recovery of beauty and the recreation 
of art, because we have not been able as yet to emancipate our- 
selves from the old intellectualistic methods that wrought our un- 
doing. Now is the time for them to seek redemption. We must win 
back the old consciousness that made possible the Christian society 
and the Christian art of the past: the consciousness that life itself 
is greater than any of its parts, that it is more than the sum of its 
individuals, that it has, in a word, unity and personality. When we 
see this, we shall know that life cannot be divided into separate 
categories, each part functioning in individualism and methods of 
high specialization, but that vitality can be attained only by co- 
ordination. For example, religion and beauty have as much, perhaps 
more, to do with the solving of our industrial problems than have 
the mechanistic economic laws we have deduced from half-compre- 
hended phenomena, and the science of psychology we have invented 
to explain them. The possession of beauty and the function of art 
are intimately and absolutely an integral part of life itself, and are 
neither attainable, nor usable, nor even desirable, unless they are 
so related. 

Beauty must be linked again with life, and art given back its 
true service. There is no better or more logical place that this can 
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begin than in re-establishing our moral standards, in a word, with 
a return to religion. One of the troubles with our culture is the 
breakdown of standards so that modern man cannot make value 
judgments. Once you use the words “genuine” and “authentic” in 
art, you cannot separate morality and truth from the work of art. 
If we had this spirit of faith back in its old nature and power, w» 
should not need to trouble ourselves over the problems of art, for 
it would burst forth into a glorious flowering as before, when men 
were not mired in the miasma of their own confused souls, but ex- 
pressed the beauty that was above and beyond them. Perhaps 
through the conscious attempt at a recovery of art and its right 
application, we may be making more easy the way toward regain- 
ing this greater thing which, once achieved, would solve more than 
esthetic problems. 
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DISCUSSION 


AIDAN CARR, O.F.M.Conyv.:—When Fr. Columban says “The weak point 
in the whole thing (the modern art movement) was the assumption that there 
were no values existing other than the new ones created by modern society,” 
I think we might say with equal truth that a weakness in the movement 
is the denial of values other than those created by the artists them- 
selves. And in that sense there is an affinity between much of modern art and 
the pragmatic theory of the Deweyites who deny the notion of any antecedent 
reality at all. For them all rules are merely provisional and tentative. What is 
important is not what 7s but what is in process of now being generated. Art 
becomes a sort of interaction between the “artist” and his material: each 
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influencing the other and each doing something to the other. That is a 
typical monist attitude: all reality is a process, and the same holds for art. 
It appears to me that the essence of art consists rather in the pouring into 
matter of a pre-conceived form in a truly purposive operation. There is too 
much of James Joyce’s “stream of consciousness” in many products of the 
(extreme) modern school. 

Perhaps Fr. Columban and I don’t understand the same thing in the phrase 
“significant form.” He writes: “The notion of significant form is a crude by- 
product of an outmoded psychology that restricted all art values to ma- 
teriality.” I think the notion of significant form is valid and very useful. 
“Significant form” coordinates and unifies the elements of an esthetic whole; 
it gives meaning to an artifact in the measure that a thing is beautiful. This 
concept of form is applicable also to beauty in nature. 

The notion of “significant form” is analogous to substantial form in the 
hylomorphism of ontology. It is not univocally the same however, since we 
can apprehend specifying forms in many objects that have no esthetic value. 
A squashed cat, for example. Significant form is essentially joined to qualified 
matter in such wise as to be embedded in the matter, and so is peculiarly 
unsusceptible to abstraction. And this truth is what makes abstractions in art 
so artificial: that which is essentially connected with matter is removed from 
matter in a process of over-intellectualization. Abstraction—as such—is a 
blind alley, and when the work of Picasso, for example in a cubist form, is the 
source of an esthetic experience, it is because of his superb grasp of color and 
certainly not because of the over-intellectualized form therein depicted. 

Fr. Columban makes a profound and stimulating observation near the end 
of his paper: “Today we plead with all earnestness for the recovery of beauty 
as an essential part of life... and by this we mean beauty in the Christian 
sense... .’ As Catholics we must influence our contemporary culture. Must 
be the leaven in the mass. Part of that task hes in acquainting our people 
with what is really good art, giving them a taste for the worthwhile in beauty. 
The disfavor in which the very term “esthetic” is held by many people today 
is due to the draining out of the Christian esthetic values. Perhaps we have 
been relatively uninfluential and inarticulate simply because we have not yet 
evolved a mid-course between a rigoristic position that shuns whatever is 
man-made and provocative of emotional response and so a possible source of 
distraction from our main task: going to God; and a kind of materialistic 
philistinism that place before men a false philosophy based on perverted 
tastes and vague norms of evaluation of beauty. I think E. I. Watkin’s idea 
of a synthesis between the movement of the Christian mind vertically to God 
and horizontally to whatever is good in man-made culture, approaches our 
need. There is no necessary opposition between these two movements, al- 
though there is potentially the danger of turning oneself excessively to ma- 
terial embedded beauty. Our Catholic educational system has done a wonderful 
job of preparing our students to view life in correct focus: that we are 
created for God and He is our destiny. But in the more specialized fields, as 
in the development of art forms, we have been deficient. Technique is im- 
portant too, and the children of this generation have taken the lead there. 
The products of our schools must be leaders, and to be that they must be all 
things to all men. Even to contemporary artistic trends and their exponents. 

Here are a few questions which arose in my mind after reading the paper: 
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1. Has modern art proved that a thing purely spiritual cannot be the object 
of an esthetic experience? 

2. Is there a Catholic art? 

3. Does modern art violate the basic concept of art as splendor ordinis? 

4. Wherein is our educational system defective in imparting an appreciation 
of esthetic values? 


FRANCISCAN FINE ARTS IN THE AMERICAS 


Breve DAvPHINEER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan influence on the fine arts of the Americas was almost 
completely co-extensive with Franciscan missionary effort. The fri- 
ars not only brought religion and faith to the natives; they intro- 
duced them to the ways of civilized living. 

Opportunities varied in different parts of the hemisphere. In 
Canada and the French-speaking provinces, the missionaries were 
hampered by the greed of the merchant class who carried on trade 
with the natives. The missionaries’ aim was to gather the Indians 
in towns and villages where they could teach them in schools and 
train them in the ways of civilization. The merchants opposed this 
idea, since they believed that they could be able to strike better 
bargains with the Indians if they remained ignorant. Moreover, the 
missionaries received only little financial support from the mother 
country, and the lack of money kept them from expanding very far. 

Nevertheless, the achievements of the French Franciscans were 
remarkable. In spite of all obstacles, they had founded four elemen- 
tary schools by 1620. This was the beginning of a long chain of 
mission schools and seminaries that were to be organized within the 
following century.* 

Their limited circumstances did not permit a very broad curricu- 
lum. Their teaching was confined chiefly to reading, writing and 
catechism. Canada is greatly indebted to the friars for their work 
in the field of education, but for the real Franciscan influence on 
the fine arts in the Americas, we must look to the south. 

The missionaries who came under Spanish sponsorship were in a 
far better position than the northern missionaries. Spain wanted to 
convert and civilize the Indian.? She subsidized the missionaries and 


Education in French North America,” Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., The Americas, 
IV, 3; see also Les Franciscaines et Le Canada, by Odoric-Marie Jouve 
(Quebec, 1915). 

2 Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Don Fray Juan de Zumarraga (4 vols. Mexico: 
Editorial Porrua, 1947), I, 37 ff. 
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saw to it that they received the greatest co-operation from the civil 
rulers. She wanted to bring to the Indian all the benefits of Euro- 
pean civilization. 

Under these circumstances the missions would naturally flourish. 
Men who were more than missionaries in the usual sense were at- 
tracted to the mission fields of the New World. Some were noted 
theologians in the mother country. Others were painters, sculptors 
and musicians. Many of them were middle-aged and had already 
achieved distinction in their field of study at home.’ 

Like the Franciscans in Canada, they also opened schools. Be- 
cause of the more favorable conditions, they were able to gather the 
Indians together and in this way teach them more easily. They 
taught reading and writing, farming and the allied sciences. But 
they also included the fine arts in their study. From the beginning 
painting and sculpture, music and literature were an integral part 
of the Franciscan curriculum in the Spanish New World. Since the 
Spanish missions covered all of South and Central America and the 
whole southern and western parts of our own country, we can see 
the Franciscan influence on the arts in the Americas was no less 
than tremendous. 

We can do no more here than mention a few of the more impor- 
tant Franciscans and Franciscan places that are milestones in the 
history of fine arts in the Americas. 


Fine Arts in Ecuador 


Ecuador has been called the “Cradle of American Art.” * The 
famous Belgian friar, Jodocko Ricke, came to Quito in 1533. Accom- 
panying him were Pedro Gosseal, known as “Peter the Painter,” and 
Pedro Rodenas. Almost immediately Fray Jodocko started making 
plans for a church; it came to be known as San Francisco de 
Quito.® 

3 Jerdnimo de Mendieta, Vidas Franciscanas (Mexico: Imprenta Universi- 


taria, 1943); and Fanchén Royer, The Franciscans Came First (Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1951). 

*Kay Painter Fulling, The Cradle of American Art (New York: North 
River Press, 1948). 

5The outstanding Franciscan authority on the colonial art of Quito is 
Benjamin Gento Sanz, O.F.M. Fr. Gento, at present a member of the Academy 
of American Franciscan History, in Washington, D. C., has published many 
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Soon afterward, in 1551, they started work on a school, the Col- 
lege of San Andrés. Its wide scope of study is revealed by one of 
the contemporary chronicles where we are told that ‘“‘in this college 
the religious teach the natives not only Christian doctrine, but also 
(they teach them) to read and write and perform other offices useful 
to the country: bricklaying, carpentry, painting, singing, the playing 
of musical instruments and many other things.” ® 

Much of the best work of these friar-teachers and their pupils 
went into the aforementioned Church of San Francisco de Quito. 
This church, a treasure-house of art, took a hundred and fifty years 
to complete. Although it has suffered much from earthquakes and 
natural disintegration, it has been kept in good order by the suc- 
ceeding generations of friars. It is still one of the most valuable 
churches in this hemisphere from an artistic point of view.’ 

Chief among the painters at San Andrés was Pedro Gosseal, 
“Peter the Painter.” We know that he was a member of the pioneer 
trio to arrive in Quito. We know that he had a very good reputation 
in his day and that many of his paintings were used in the Church 
of San Francisco. But beyond this we know very little. Hardly any- 
thing is known of his life, except that he labored faithfully teaching 
painting for over twenty years in Quito. His works have all been 
lost or destroyed. He is, however, the first important painter in the 
New World. 

Among other men working in Quito in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century, we should note Fray Francisco Benitez, a skilled 
stone mason, noted for his altars and choir stalls; Brother Domingo, 
a native Indian who came to San Andrés as a student, joined the 
Order and became the first noteworthy native Christian painter; 
and Fathers Gaspar de la Ascuncion, Francisco de Herrera and Ig- 
nacio Mederos, who taught music in this famous college. 

These men spent their time and talents in bringing the culture of 
Europe to the native Indians who had so recently come into their 


books and articles on the subject, notably the Historia de la Obra Construc- 
tiva de San Francisco Desde Su Fundacién Hasta Nuestros Dias (Quito, 
1942); and the Guia del Convento de San Francisco (Quito, 1949). At present 
he is working on a biography of Fray Jodocko Ricke. 

6 Crénica de la Religiosisima Provincia de los Doce Apdstoles del Peri, 
by Diego de Cérdova y Salinas (Lima, 1650). 

7 Gento Sanz, Guia ... , pp. 26 ff. 
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charge. In a comparatively short time there were many painters, 
sculptors and architects who were producing works that were easily 
the equal of their European counterparts. Jodocko Ricke could say 
of Pedro Gosseal: “He taught the Indians all the arts, and now 
there are many perfect painters, sculptors and writers.” And this 
was only ten years after the foundation of the College.* 


Mexican Culture 


Mexican culture has its origin in Franciscan schools. It was in 
Mexico perhaps that the Franciscans exerted their widest influence. 
Even today it is difficult to find a town or a village in Mexico that 
does not have at least some Franciscan statuary or artwork, if not 
a Franciscan church. 

This country is the scene of the first Franciscan missionary efforts 
in the New World. It was on August 13, 1523, that three friars ar- 
rived from Flanders. They were Juan de Aura, Juan de Tecto, and 
the man who was to be the fountainhead of Christian culture in 
America, the famous Peter of Ghent.® 

All three were learned and cultured men. Juan de Aura was a 
noted theologian and confessor to the Emperor Charles V. Peter of 
Ghent was a graduate of Louvain, a man of great learning and cul- 
ture. He was a relative of the Emperor. 

Peter was almost forty years old when he decided to join the 
Franciscan Order. Although he could easily have become a priest, 
he felt that his vocation was to be a lay brother. In later life his 
powerful friends urged him to take orders, but he steadfastly re- 
fused. It is seriously said that he could have been Bishop of Mexico 
if he had so desired. 

This great friar was to be the first educator in America. He ar- 
rived in August, 1523. Before the year was out, he had founded a 
school in Texcoco, the first Christian school in the New World. The 
next year Fray Martin de Valencia arrived in Mexico with eleven 
companions.'° From then on a steady stream of friars poured into 
the mission field. 

8 Fray José Maria Vargas, O.P., Arte Quiteno Colonial (Quito, 1944), pp. 
ff. 
ie Ezequiel A. Chavez, Fray Pedro De Gante (2 vols.; Mexico, 1943). 


10 “Franciscan History of North America,” (Franciscan Educational Con- 
ference Reports), XVIII, 64 ff. 
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Peter of Ghent himself founded over a hundred churches in Mex- 
ico. His most famous foundation, however, was St. Joseph’s School 
in Mexico City. It was here that Brother Peter spent most of his 
time. In a report to King Philip II in 1529, he wrote: “My office is 
to preach and teach, day and night. In the day I teach reading, writ- 
ing and singing; at night I teach Christian doctrine and preach.” He 
lived to be ninety and before he died he was teaching grandchildren 
of some of his first pupils. 

The curriculum at St. Joseph’s was similar to that in all the 
Franciscan schools of the New World. The fine arts held a very 
prominent place. Particular abilities in each student were developed. 
Some were taught to paint, some to sculpture; some studied music. 
The natives were anxious to learn. Motolinia tells us that they 
“went about like monkeys to copy whatever they saw being made.”!? 

In this school alone there were trained literally hundreds of native 
Mexican artists. Within a few years other schools appeared, nota- 
bly the colleges at Querétaro and Zacatecas. It may be truly said 
that wherever there was a Franciscan mission, there was a cultural 
center. These early friars were versatile. To their talents in intellec- 
tual things, they added abilities along artistic lines. They could also 
turn their hand to manual labor. They designed and built their own 
monasteries and churches. They decorated them; they directed the 
work of the native painters and sculptors. And from this collabora- 
tion of Indian and friar there are today hundreds of architectural 
works, sculptures and paintings brought into being by the friars.” 

We can see the tremendous extent of Franciscan influence in such 
small things as the multitude of Franciscan symbols that exist 
everywhere in Spanish America. Around doorways, along the walls, 
circling baptismal fonts and pulpits, on tombstones, practically 
everywhere, we see these symbols woven into the paintings and 
sculptures. Among the common ones are the Franciscan coat of 
arms and the cord. Another common emblem not too well-known 
in this country was the representation of the five blood-marks, or 
wound-marks, of Christ surrounded by the Franciscan cord." 


11 Blizabeth Wilder Weismann, Meaico in Sculpture (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950), p. 43. 

12 Eduardo Enrique Rios, “Franciscan Contribution to Mexican Culture,” 
The Americas, I, 37-48. 

13 Wilder, op. cit., p. 28. 
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Wherever we look in Latin America, we can see evidence that the 
Franciscans have been there. Statues of St. Francis and St. An- 
thony, of St. Bonaventure and St. Clare are almost as numerous as 
statues of Our Lord and Our Lady. Scenes from the life of St. 
Francis and Franciscan saints provide a never-failing source of in- 
spiration for native artists. It is difficult for us to fully appreciate 
the magnitude of the Franciscan contribution to the fine arts in 
these countries. 

Although we know there were many friar-artists who worked and 
taught in the missions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
most of their names have been lost and have not yet been dis- 
covered. When more documents of that period are edited and more 
studies of Latin-American art made, it is hoped that more will be 
known about them."* 


Art in South America 


We know that the most important sculptor in Colombia in the 
first century of the missions was a Franciscan lay brother.t> His 
best work is to be found in the famous retable in the Church of St. 
Francis in Bogota. Here we find beautiful rococo presentations of 
the Flight into Egypt, the Baptism of Christ and other scenes in 
the life of Our Lord. Yet we do not know his name. He is referred 
to simply as the “Master of St. Francis.” There is scarcely any 
record of him other than the mention made of him by one of the 
chroniclers of his province in 1683: “A religious lay brother from 
this province carved in wood the tablets done in bas-relief which 
adorn the altar of the church connected with our convent.” 

One friar whose name is remembered is Juan de Aguirre, the 
most noted sculptor of Guatemala. It is said that, being disap- 


14 Only in recent years has the study of Hispanic-American art been taken 
up seriously. In some cases names have come down to us, but little else is 
known of these early artists. Very often there is great uncertainty about the 
authorship of even well-known works. In the past five years we have had 
such pioneer studies as Mexican Architecture in the Sixteenth Century, by 
George Kubler (2 vols.; Yale University Press, 1948); Baroque and Rococo 
in Latin America, by Pal Kelemen (Macmillan, 1951); Guide to the Art of 
Latin America, by Robert C. Smith and Elizabeth Wilder (Washington, 1948) ; 
and the Historia del Arte Hispano Americano, by Diego Angulo Ifiguez (2 
vols.; Barcelona, 1945). 

15 Angulo, op. cit., II, 313. 
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pointed in love, he joined the Franciscans and spent the rest of his 
life carving statues of the former object of his affections.1* It must 
be noted that there is a strange resemblance in the faces of all his 
carvings, regardless of the person he is portraying. Of particular note 
among his works is the Virgin of the Angels, of which the chronicler 
Vasquez said: “There is no color which is as beautiful as that which 
lights the most beautiful countenance of Our Lady. Everyone is 
struck by it; everyone admires it.” 

In Brazil we should note Antonio Francisco Lisboa, who has been 
called the greatest artist to come out of that country. Certainly he 
is the dominant figure in the colonial art of Brazil. 

Lisboa is known in history by a nickname, “Aleijadinho,” the 
“little cripple.” He came to be known by this name because of de- 
formities caused by leprosy, which deprived him of most of his 
fingers. 

Although he was not a Franciscan, he built and ornamented some 
of the most beautiful Franciscan churches in Brazil.17 The churches 
of St. Francis in Ouro Preto and Sao Jodo d’El-Rei “not only recall, 
in the wealth of their gold and the splendor of their decoration, the 
brilliance of the period of the mines, but exhibit art of that mestizo 
genius, sculptor and architect who bequeathed us marvels in his 
wooden figures, such as those of Christ [and] Mary Magda- 
lenes 22” 

Music was by no means a neglected art with the missionaries. If 
we can point out many of the friars who were interested in painting, 
sculpture or architecture, we can say that interest in music was 
almost universal. Practically every missionary organized a choir 
and an orchestra in his mission. It was only little more than a half- 
century after the arrival of the friars that the chronicler Fray 
Jerénimo de Mendieta wrote: “I can truly say that in all the realms 
of Christendom, outside the Indies, one cannot find more flutes, 
oboes, sackbuts, orlos and drums than one can find in the dominion 


of New Spain.” #8 


16 [bid., II, 296. 
17 Fernando de Azevedo, Brazilian Culture (New York, Macmillan, 1950), 


pp. 148, 280. 
18 Historia Eclésiastica Indiana, by Fray Jerénimo de Mendieta, pp. 412- 


413. 
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Missions of California 


The missions in Texas and New Mexico were not so highly organ- 
ized as those in Mexico and California, yet practically every one 
had a choir. Fray Alonso de Benavides traveled through all these 
missions and later, in 1630, published a report of his travels. From 
this report we can see that practically every mission in the South- 
west had a choir and a band. Here we learn that Fray Francisco de 
Escobar “taught the Indians to make musical instruments and how 
to play them.” ?° Fray Cristébal de Quiros taught the Indians “sing- 
ing, as well as playing all kinds of musical instruments.” *° There 
are many references to church choirs running throughout the his- 
tory.?? 

In all the missions of California, every neophyte had to take les- 
sons in singing.”? The missionaries “found music to be a universal 
language and an effective means of moral instruction.” 

Junipero Serra as presidente, or superior, of all the California 
missions stressed the teaching of singing. It is said that the beauty 
of the Franciscan choir of his native Mallorca was one of the prin- 
cipal things that first attracted him to the Order. He himself was 
gifted by nature with a beautiful voice. He used music and singing 
in his work of conversion as much as he used doctrinal instruction 
and his own saintly example. Much of his time in the missions he 
spent in practicing his choirs for divine services and even for recrea- 
tional singing. 

It is said that he died singing. Toward the very end, when he 
was most feeble, he insisted on praying and singing with the neo- 
phytes. On hearing him one afternoon conclude vespers with a hymn 


19 Fray Alonso de Benavides’ Revised Memorial of 1634, edited by Hodge, 
Hammond and Rey (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1945), 
p. 61. 

20 Tbid., p. 65. 

21 Tbid., pp. 67, 71, 75, 80, 98, 102, 246. 

22 Fr. Owen da Silva, O.F.M., is the chief authority on California mission 
music. In 1941 he published “Mission Music of California.’ In this we find 
the notation for many hymns and Masses used by the early missionaries. Fr. 
Owen, the founder and director of the Padre Choristers, has recently put out 
an album of records, wherein he brings to life once more some of the favorite 


musical pieces of the missions. This section on music is indebted to Fr. Owen’s 
book. 
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composed by Fray Antonio Margil, the Apostle of Texas, his con- 
frere, Fr. Palou, remarked that Fray Junipero did not seem so very 
sick. The soldier replied: “Father, we must not be too confident. 
He 2s sick, but when it comes to singing, he is always well. But he 
is almost finished.” In a few days he was dead. 

The greatest of the California missionary musicians was Padre 
Narciso Duran. Although he had little formal training in music, he 
turned out the finest of the mission choirs. When he first came to 
the missions, he tells us that he had little interest in teaching music, 
for as he said: “When we arrived at this mission the ecclesiastical 
chant was so faulty that the one song the boys knew, the Asperges, 
had neither feet nor head, and seemed a howl rather than a song. 
And let us not speak of the Masses; let me say that they did not 
even know the Amen, and you can judge the rest for yourself... . I 
did not hasten to teach them . . . because of the conviction, which, 
thanks be to God, has proven very false, that the boys did not 
possess ability to sing.” 

However, he soon saw the progress being made in the other mis- 
sions and saw the possibility of developing talent in his own mission. 
After a great amount of study on his own part and most laborious 
practice sessions with his young charges, his choir became the talk 
of the missions. He has left us a record of his choir work as well as 
the scores of many of the musical compositions that he used.”* 

We have all seen pictures of St. Francis Solano, the great Apostle 
of Peru. His typical pose is with a lyre or a violin. The reason for 
this is the great part music played in his apostolate. It is said that 
his musical ability was as necessary to him in converting the Indians 
as any other means that he used. The violin was Fr. Solanus’s 
method of attracting the Indians to him. When he had caught them 
under the spell of his superb playing, he would teach them about 
the things of God.** 

These are not isolated cases. Every missionary tried to develop 
musical abilities in their converts. Although they stressed sacred 
music, they taught secular music too. 

Our conclusion must be that the fine arts played a very prominent 


23 Owen da Silva, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 
24 Marion Habig, O.F.M., St. Francis Solano (Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 


Press, 1942), 
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role in the mission methods of these early friars. Through archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture, they built and decorated their 
churches. Through music they tried to uplift the hearts and souls 
of their Indian charges. Through this natural beauty, they tried to 
bring about a realization of the higher supernatural beauty of God. 
In the Americas, we are living in a rich tradition of Franciscan 
culture handed down to us by practically all of our spiritual ances- 
tors. The success of their methods is abundantly proved by the 
overwhelmingly Catholic population of the Latin countries in our 
day. Their success surely gives validity to the esthetic approach to 
the supernatural. For us it should be an inspiration and an example. 
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And the friars should take care not to receive on any account 
churches, dwellings and all other things that are constructed 
for them, unless they are as is becoming holy poverty, which 
we have promised in the Rule, always dwelling therein as 
strangers and pilgrims. 

—Testament of our Holy Father St. Francis 


What is Franciscan Architecture? 


Two universal terms comprise the expression “Franciscan Archi- 
tecture,” one of them pertinent to all identified with St. Francis 
and Franciscanism, the other comprehending that which is associ- 
ated with the designing and construction of buildings. The title has 
an elaborate and formidable data both in historical record and in 
the living monuments of the past and of the present in our beloved 
Order. For us as Friars Minor they constitute a heritage and at the 
same time a responsibility. It is this thought which encourages re- 
flection on Franciscan architecture, not only on the part of those 
friars who do and will have the burden of creative work, and of 
those who are and will be builders, but also of the friars whose re- 
sponse and appreciation must be artistically adequate in order that 
the great Franciscan traditions be assured of survival and progress. 

Architecture at its best has always been indicative of the age 
which produced it, indicative of its people, its philosophy, and its 
technical achievements. In those respects in which it falls short of 
this, it falls short of being successful architecture. The success of 
any building depends upon the fulfillment of certain requirements, 
and those buildings which have consistently earned the praise of 
critics, historians and casual observers, regardless of the age which 
produced them, are those which recognize those requirements. Archi- 
tecture is good: first, when it fulfills the functions that have given 
it reason for being; second, when it satisfies the spiritual or esthetic 
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needs of those who are to use it; and third, when it is in harmony 
with the region which it is to serve and with the methods and ma- 
terials of building available. Whatever architecture, therefore, suc- 
cessfully fulfills these conditions when they pertain to Franciscan 
buildings, is Franciscan architecture, and the term denotes those 
characteristics peculiar to the buildings which the friars have 
erected from the foundation of the Order until the present day— 
qualities which mark these buildings as a product of the followers 
of the Little Poor Man of Assisi. 

The architectural philosophy of our age has added a fourth re- 
quirement to those given above. In addition to the function, beauty 
and compatibility with the site, economy has become, in the twen- 
tieth century, a factor far more important than previously. This is 
significant too in its relationship to Franciscan architecture, for 
with the addition of this last requirement, the expressed aims of 
the contemporary architect and of the Franciscan builder are syn- 
onymous, an advantage to both which should be recognized by both 
as such. 

In consideration of the question, “Is there a Franciscan Archi- 
tecture?” one would at first be inclined to answer negatively, for 
the Franciscan buildings in various parts of the world apparently 
have little in common. The materials used and the esthetic expres- 
sion are far more sympathetic to the local architecture than to the 
Franciscan buildings in other localities. Certainly there is no Fran- 
ciscan style, no dominating form or design in Franciscan building. 
A closer examination, however, reveals that in most cases there is a 
consistent approach to the question of providing shelter for the men 
of the Order and the people they serve, and the spirit of the Fran- 
ciscan Order could be deduced from a close scrutiny of our most 
representative churches and convents. 


St. Francis, Architect 


Perhaps no other religious Order has had a founder in whom the 
artistic sense was more highly and exquisitely developed than it 
was in St. Francis. The fact that much of it was intuitive, and in 
some instances supernatural, only brings it all the more surely into 
the category of genius. With rightful pride there is gratification in 
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knowing that our Holy Father St. Francis began his religious life 
as a builder of churches. Repairing and building churches was not 
only a policy with him, but also the work of his own hands, and a 
command for his brethren and followers. San Damiano and the 
Portiuncola today are more than shrines; they are relics, sanctified 
with the touch and thought of the great patriarch. Poor and aban- 
doned churches were the wilful object of his apostolate, and there- 
fore of any friar who would be like him. 

More than as a matter of interest, it would indeed be illuminating 
to know what the talents of Francis were in his church building. 
One thing is certain; the churches on which he labored manifest an 
attractive unity of style in architecture marked with captivating 
peaked vaults representative of Provence in southern France. Small 
as they are, every necessary and appropriate feature of a church 
is present. Nothing is crowded, and paradoxically, a sense of spa- 
ciousness and severe proportion is pleasingly in evidence. Francis’ 
utilitarianism was a sanctified one; in this instance, it revived the 
true notion of sanctuary, where the soul could take its refuge in the 
Holy Sacrifice and in prayer. With the seraphic patriarch, Francis- 
can architecture had its origins in giving back the public edifice 
some of its lost qualities of intimacy. 

The influence of the Poverello is great enough for him to be called 
the Father of Christian Art? in the light of the new orientation 
and concept of art and beauty derived from his spirit. Undeniably 
he appeared at a propitious time. Art forms were still redolent of 
their pagan origins which had been merely Christianized, as is evi- 
dent in the cryptic symbolism and the basilicas of the first churches 
of western Christendom. Eastern decorative themes in architecture, 
classical Roman and Greek characteristics, suffused with the in- 
flexible Byzantine style, needed liberation. More than one miracle 
in change of heart was to come from the Byzantine cross in San 
Damiano that spoke to Francis, the convert. By restoring a confi- 
dence in the truth and purity of the Gospel, the herald of the great 
King awakened in the hearts of his contemporaries the love that 
Christ has for all things, for what is simple and humble, for all 
that underlies the natural, for that joy of spirit so stimulating to 


~ 1 Bracaloni, O.F.M., L., Histoire de VArt in Saint Frangois d’Assist (Paris; 
1927), p. 246, 
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creative work. From the day of Francis, Christian art began to 
speak only of the things of Christ; its art forms were no longer 
purgings, but a new fire sent from Heaven and enkindled through 
Franciscanism. 

There are three churches or chapels that play a significant role 
in the life of St. Francis; San Damiano, San Pietro, and Santa 
Maria degli angeli. These structures have no identity with tradi- 
tional Italian architecture; they rather show the influence of south- 
ern France. The same influence and construction appear also in 
the first chapel which was erected at Alverna under the personal 
guidance of St. Francis himself; this has the same pointed barrel 
vault used almost exclusively in the above mentioned region. Once 
more we find it at The Carceri in one of the small cells where 
Francis used to pray. One is inclined to deduce that our saintly 
founder had a preference for a particular type of architecture, and 
this preference shows keen consciousness of the esthetic principles in 
architecture as well as a readiness to use new forms. 


The Basilica San Francesco at Assisi 


It is singular that one of the richest monuments in the history of 
art and architecture enshrines the bones of the Poor Man of Assisi. 
Strangely enough, its construction persevered throughout the trying 
periods of the acrimonious discussions in the Order with regard to 
poverty. This tremendous complex of art, though it may have 
threatened the ideal of poverty, must be probably appreciated as 
one huge medieval reliquary, fashioned and delicately poised by 
the multiple handiwork of inspired artists and artisans. Actually, 
the basilica and convent of San Francesco at Assisi are not typical 
of Franciscan architecture: Franciscan buildings do not seek gran- 
deur and monumentality.2, We must keep in our mind’s eye the 
thousands of friars flocking to Assisi to be near the seraphic Father 
and watch them returning to the ends of Europe, full of ideas gath- 


2“When therefore the brothers go into a city where they have as yet no 
house, and someone is found who wishes to give them ground to build thereon 
a ‘place,’ with a garden and the other necessary things, let them take care 
above all, how much space suffices for them, considering poverty and the good 
example which we are bound to give in all things.”—Speculum Perfectionis, 
c. 10; cited in The Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi, Hilarion Felder, O.F.M. 
Cap. (New York: 1925), p. 110. 
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ered from this supreme architectural achievement and made service- 
able for that church or friary they have in mind and so necessary 
and appropriate to their local apostolate. Gothic was ultramodern 
in the thirteenth century and still in a stage of architectonic experi- 
mentation. The basilica of St. Francis, with its glorious double 
church, eminently declarative of both early and late Gothic, has 
been recognized by all art critics as the central point of departure 
for Gothic buildings in Italy. Father Bede Kleinschmidt remarks 
that the history of Franciscan churches is the history of Italian 
Gothic.* 


The Development of Franciscan Architecture 


Assisi, the heart of Franciscanism, with its basilica, exerted a 
tremendous influence on achitecture itself, although this architecture 
may not be necessarily Franciscan. This basilica together with 
Sante Croce in Florence became the forerunner of the Renaissance. 
The Friars Minor were the first of the Orders to dwell in the cities 
and communicate with the townspeople. The people in turn were 
interested in erecting worthy places for the habitation of the friars 
and contributed generously to their needs. Poverty was the only 
means by which a friar could and did enter upon the task of build- 
ing; the product therefore corresponded to the generosity of the 
givers. These were literally churches of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. We find Franciscan churches with one nave, 
wooden roof, simple side walls and facade in the smallest village 
as well as in the busy city. 

The remark bears repetition here that the wealth of a locality 
in medieval times could be gauged from the number and beauty of 
the Franciscan and Dominican churches founded.* It is interesting 
to note that while the Franciscans and Dominicans, although quite 
different in their philosophies and activities, follow the same prin- 
ciples and ideals in building their churches; the style was Gothic 
and still modern at the time—the architecture expressed the spirit 
and philosophy of the Orders. It is difficult to say which of the two 


3 Kleinschmidt, O.F.M., Bede, “Die Basilika San Francesco in Assisi,” Verlag 
fuer Kunstwissenschaft, Berlin (1915), I, p. 140. 

4Thode, Henry, “Franz von Assisi,” Phaidon Verlag, Vienna (1934), ed. 4, 
p. 310. 
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Orders took the lead; but it is a general belief that the impetus was 
given by Assisi, therefore by the Franciscans, and that the new way 
of building spread from Umbria to Tuscany and thence throughout 
northern Italy. Regarding the Gothic structures of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, we must mention that the Franciscan 
builders, even though they adopted to a great extent the plans of the 
Cistercian churches, became the most influential element at the 
time. 

We must halt upon this point in order to survey the situation 
confronting the builder of Franciscan churches. He had the Holy 
Rule to observe and the embarrassment of its success in the multi- 
tudes enamoured of the same Rule. As the ideals of St. Francis radi- 
ated beyond provincial Umbria into the large urban centers and 
then across the frontiers of the European lands into the vast areas 
of continents, those ideals had to infiltrate into varied and manifold 
environments. With the free and expansive spirituality of Francis- 
canism, new techniques were inspired and consequently a new re- 
sourcefulness appeared in Christian art. Artists and builders found 
that the past forms, tried in these different situations, were found 
wanting. 

The Franciscan church develops the plan of a single nave, acces- 
sible to all, adequate for preaching, and so lightsome in comparison 
to the heavy confinement of the old Roman basilica. Spacious wall 
areas command experimentation with the fresco until the mosaic 
must yield to popular demand. St. Francis had insisted that the 
churches of the Order be small, even if they could not accommodate 
the masses on occasions of preaching or other solemnities; “For,” 
thus he reasoned, “humility is greater and the example more potent 
if the brothers betake themselves to other churches to preach. And 
if perchance prelates, clerics, religious and lay people come to the 
place of the friars, the poor houses, the cells and the small churches 
will preach, and they will be edified thereby more than by words.” 5 
~ 5 Speculum Perfectionis, c. 10; cited in Felder, op. cit. The prudence of St. 
Bonaventure moderated this early insistence on smallness, however: “People 
of the world, who frequently travel, are in no need at home of a change of air; 
religious, however, who are enclosed in narrow cells, soon become ill and in- 
disposed and unfit for mental labors if they have not fresh, healthful air in 
their houses. We prefer large houses to the small; for in these discipline can 
be more easily upheld ... ; devotion is deeper, order more exact, Divine 


Office more beautiful, and the training of noyices better.” Determinationes, 
quoted in Felder; op. cit., p. 112, 
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The location of these Franciscan churches was frequently on the 
fringe of the city, often close to the city walls, even utilizing part 
of the latter ingeniously and incorporating it into the church. The 
practical and practicable determined Franciscan architecture from 
its beginnings. Today we would call it a kind of functionalism, if 
this term had not become so concentrated and applicable to a defi- 
nite style. 

Such practicality is vividly exemplified in the instance recounted 
in Bishop Felder’s explanation of the fact that the friars did not 
build monasteries as such. In the earliest beginnings, the friars’ 
stopping-places were called simply “places,” and after the wander- 
ing mode of life had been restricted, the dwellings erected to shelter 
the brethren were called “houses”; but never were they termed mon- 
asteries in the earliest Franciscan literature so that when, in 1225, 
the citizens of Erfurt asked Brother Jordan of Giano whether they 
should build a house for the friars after the manner of a monastery, 
the latter, never having seen a monastery in the Order, replied: 
“T know not what a monastery is: build us a house near the river, 
that we may go down to the water to wash our feet.” ® 

In these early Franciscan buildings, there is—as in most things 
Franciscan—little uniformity, but basically there is a homogeneous 
pattern. It is unfortunate that relatively few of the early hospitals, 
schools and convents are in existence today, and we are left with 
the churches for our main objects of comparison. Unfortunate, not 
because of any lack in the churches, but because so many of the 
friars’ activities were carried on in these other buildings. 

Clear evidence of the vastness and energy of the building pro- 
gram in the Order in its first century is the fact that the General 
Chapter held at Narbonne in 1260, under the presidency of St. 
Bonaventure, enacted a body of statutory law practically the equiv- 
alent of a building code.’ Though the number of Franciscan archi- 

8 Felder, op. cit., p. 18. 

7These regulations are in large part repetition of the regulations of the 
Cistercian Order, which was, in the twelfth century, the leader in the field of 
architectural building. The legislation concerns vaulting, towers, columns, 
windows, altars, paintings and interior furnishings. But even the authority of 
St. Bonaventure was unable to stem the devotion and loyalty of the public 
to the friars and artists of the time, and the regulations had no permanent 
influence. Oberst, J., Die Mittelalterliche Architektur der Dominikaner uw. 
Franziskaner in der Schweiz, (Zuerich: 1927) p. 21. 
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tects, artists and artisans was considerable at the time, it was 
nothing compared to the number of friars suggesting themes of com- 
position, encouraging and engaging professional talent, fostering 
that profound esthetic sense which can and did sublimate the nat- 
ural with qualities evangelical. 

As the Order expanded, both churches and friaries necessarily 
became more spacious. Although the single nave had been character- 
istic of the early churches, later ones had side aisles. Practicality, 
exercised in the Order’s spirit of poverty, continued to govern design. 
Thus window aras were small for protection from extreme heat in 
the southern countries rather than from lack of enthusiasm for light 
and air, and the church is frequently found to the south of the con- 
vent in the southern countries to protect the residence from the sun, 
and to the north in the northern countries, to protect it from the 
cold. This arrangement produces an unsymmetrical scheme which 
is in sharp contrast to the monumental and symmetrical expression 
of some of the other Orders. 

No one will gainsay the challenge there is in courting Lady Povy- 
erty, and perhaps nowhere is it more apparent than in architecture. 
What is her shrine in one clime is very likely to seem her tomb in 
another. Nonetheless, Franciscan construction has cherished certain 
aspects until our day. Through the centuries, the Franciscan was 
conscious primarily that the site was the property of others, both 
in regard to donation as well as retention, whether it be pope, king, 
or city, and that the benefactors should have some consideration 
regarding the building. 

The friary had to be conditioned to the topography of the site, 
a fact clearly exemplified in the hermitages of Fonte Colombo, Grec- 
cio, and The Carceri. These places are essentially retiros, and have 
the marked characteristic of always being located within sight of 
a city or town, as though by way of reminder to the friars of the 
souls to be saved, and as an inspiration to the faithful in beholding 
the friars removing themselves from the world for the salvation of 
their own souls. The central point of their architecture is, under- 
standably, the chapel; everything radiates from that or converges 
upon it. And the small places evidence a casualness that speaks of 
no lasting dwelling place here on earth. 

The friaries within the cities are intimately linked with the apos- 
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tolate, and consequently conditioned to it. Here the convent is an 
accessory to the church, yet not without an arrangement which 
would assure the observance of the Rule with regard to choir and 
living in common. St. Francis made the Divine Office an integral 
part of Franciscan living, and the subsequent influence of Fran- 
ciscanism on ritual and ceremonial is a matter of historical record. 
Economy of space was often the controlling factor in these con- 
structions. Thus in Italy one finds the monasteries fronting the 
streets, though the important conventual activities were made as 
remote as conveniently possible. A cloister was the center of the 
unit and in most instances of but one story; sometimes there was no 
ambulatory, so that space could be saved for cells. The materials 
employed are always those used in the poorer structures of the age 
and locale.? Dormitories, found in very early Franciscan structures, 
yield readily to the more familiar cell pattern as one proceeds north- 
ward. As a matter of fact, the further north friaries are established, 
the more formal the planning becomes. 

This is comprehensible in the light of the progress of Franciscan 
evangelization. If we recall that at the time of the Reformation 
there were some sixty-one Franciscan houses in England—the ruins 
of thirteen of which are extant,’° and twenty-two in Sweden, there 
is little need of insisting on the important and influential status of 
Franciscanism in architecture. Undoubtedly the founding of the 
studia generalia at Paris and Oxford may be recognized as the 
models in these northern friaries, so that the libraries and school 
halls, guest quarters and refectory, are far more prominent than 
in the Italian conventional scheme. As to style, here again Fran- 
ciscan wilfulness is in play, so that French friaries have some char- 
acteristics, German, other characteristics and English friaries still 
others surprisingly different from those of the continent. 

Likewise, we can only hint at the characteristics of the various 
reforms within Franciscanism which had architectural repercus- 


8 Martin, A. R., Franciscan Architecture in England, (Manchester: 1937), p. 
29. 

9“Francis, however, would not fix any definite rule regarding the material 
to be used, since he well knew that in some localities buildings of wood en- 
tailed greater cost than those of stone.” Speculum Perfectionis, c. 5. 10; cited in 
Felder; op. cit., p. 110. 

10 Martin, op. cit., p. 41. 
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sions; for example, the startling and beautiful contribution of the 
Sienese Observant movement in the fifteenth century in Italy, and 
the Alcantarine movement throughout Spain and Germany. 

Basically, as has been noted with regard to the churches; Gothic 
was the dominant style and point of departure until Franciscanism 
outlived it or transformed it appreciably. In Spain and South Amer- 
ica, the friars quickly utilized and adapted that which was conso- 
nant with the temperament and locale. Perhaps one could best 
demonstrate this eclecticism of Franciscan architecture, in regard to 
style, by referring to the California Missions. Without any dis- 
paragement of their beauty and originality, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the noble and captivating structures forming the litany 
along El Camino Reale, are missions architecturally. If one would 
seek their archetype, he must take into consideration the grandeur 
of the Apostolic Colleges of the friars in Mexico at Guadalajara in 
Jalisco, Queretaro, San Francesco el Grande, and others. 

The California missionary’s work of converting an entire culture 
to Christianity was one that required extreme sensitivity. Peter of 
Ghent is noted for his awareness of this fact; and his studies of the 
local conditions, the Indian ideals of perfection, and the significance 
of their customs, were of great value. The whole process of integra- 
tion of cultures could be achieved only through educational means. 
Thus with each convent was an adjoining building with classrooms, 
dormitory, refectory, and chapel. There students were given cate- 
chetical instruction, social education, training in the arts, in agri- 
culture, and so forth. In regard to the particular characteristics of 
the architecture, a comparison of that in Mexico and that in Cali- 
fornia will be sufficient to indicate the similarities and differences. 

A basic distinction is occasioned by the fact that in Mexico the 
missionary accompanied the conquerors and went into well-civilized 
Aztec communities; there was also an element of fear arising from 
the possibility of Indian rebellion and a consequent need of showing 
a certain degree of authority. In California, on the other hand, the 
missionary was more often independent of the Spanish settlers and 
at the mercy of the Indians, far less advanced than those to the 
South. Thus the friars were found usually in the towns in Mexico, 
living in convents frequently constructed on the ruins of Aztec 
temples and built with materials taken from them. In California, 
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the missions were located on flat, open land, outside the towns, 
where the danger of ambush was least serious. The buildings were 
of adobe brick, and of as simple a design as possible. The church 
plan in each case was the single, narrow nave without side aisles as 
already observed in European construction. It is interesting to note 
that many of the mission churches have balconies. These balconies 
built over the main entrance were used for saying Mass and for 
preaching to the multitude outdoors. 

The Gothic influence is very noticeable in Mexico, with buttresses 
and complex roof structure as prominent features. In each case the 
need for protection has given the buildings a fortress-like effect with 
battlements along the parapet. The unbroken wall areas with small 
high windows appear here as in Italy, but for reasons of defense 
as well as of protection from the heat. 

The significant fact is that the Franciscans bequeathed to Amer- 
ica a heritage—the form of building affectionately known as mission 
style, prevalent enough to be designated as California Mission Style 
in the vocabulary of art criticism. Here again, typically, Franciscan 
architecture has superimposed originality upon the existent with 
the twofold motivation of poverty and practicality. This considera- 
tion evokes the reflection that Franciscan architecture is fundamen- 
tally evangelical. It fulfills the principle of the Gospel, “I come not 
to destroy, but to fulfill” (Matt. 5:17). With this in mind, we may 
venture upon some conclusions concerning Franciscan architecture 
as applicable to our own environment and interests. 


Criticisms and Dangers 


It is well to take note of some of the accusations brought against 
Franciscan art and architecture. One of the most formidable is that 
they tend to a vague dilettantism. In the sum total of Franciscan 
masterpieces this is anything but true; nevertheless, the threat exists 
and has been present in the past. Another weakness is that Francis- 
canism has been profaned by those who, enamoured of its poetic 
possibilities, have secularized it and detached it from the spirit and 
apostolate to which it belongs. Franciscan architecture can flower 
only in an environment of robust asceticism and mystic fervor, it 


11 Bracaloni, O.F.M., op. cit., p. 262. 
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cannot and must not be disassociated from its spiritual life, whence 
it takes its vigor. This is our responsibility, and therefore certain 
observations should be kept in mind by the followers of St. Francis 
today. 


Franciscan Architecture in Relation to Modern Architecture 


There is enough in the Franciscan past to provide the architect 
and artisans with the creative inspiration needed for evolving and 
fashioning the new. In this country, our beloved Order does have 
worthy structures, but their fewness is hardly representative of our 
strength. On the contrary, our achitecture has unfortunately been 
given over to alien hands and the products are indicative of the 
remote control the friars have had in them. This is not said in a 
condemnatory way, because a higher goal was earnestly and inde- 
fatigably being pursued: that of bringing the faith to America. It is 
now a question of intensifying that faith, and the spirit of St. Fran- 
cis 1s one of the greatest means for that. Our Franciscanism must 
therefore utilize all its resources, not the weakest of which is its 
appealing architecture. 

Tremendous are the possibilities for Franciscan architecture of 
the future. Modern architecture is concentrated in functionalism, 
in the practical, in experimentation with new materials, in simplicity 
of design, in proportionate spaciousness—all of these so consistent 
with and convenient to Franciscan architecture. We must have the 
vision of the Poverello to seize all that is good in contemporary art 
and architecture and permeate it with the Franciscan message. Our 
Holy Father St. Francis has left fearful and powerful words at the 
close of his Testament. There might be fantasy in the application 
given them here. Yet the history and actuality of Franciscan archi- 
tecture, finding its roots as it does in his own church-building, has 
his malediction to shield and conserve it, because this extends to 
those who “‘by their bad example spoil and destroy that which Thou 
didst build up by holy brethren of this Order.” 

Many Franciscan buildings in more recent times have unhappily 
lacked the simplicity and aptness of the earlier examples. Particu- 
larly in the nineteenth century, an eclectic architecture too often 
prevailed over the more expressive and timeless beauty of the past. 
This was a fault common to that period, and one which was to 
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lead to the development of a new architecture throughout the world. 
The principles there involved, and their identity with those of ear- 
lier Franciscan architecture have already been suggested, and 
should be considered further, for it is particularly important today 
that church architecture, whether it be Franciscan, Dominican, or 
diocesan, be a demonstration of conviction expressed in a contempo- 
rary vocabulary. 


Modern Advantages 


Today we have at our disposal materials and techniques of build- 
ing which are completely foreign to anything known in the past. 
We are offered a greater freedom and play of imagination than we 
have as yet learned to handle. In the new architecture, as is true of 
any revolution, the need of exaggeration for emphasis resulted in 
an extreme which was a great shock to resistant bystanders. The 
serenity, barrenness and essential simplicity of the architecture of 
the twenties, in Europe especially, was met with resentment and 
antagonism, yet its aims ran directly parallel to those of St. Francis 
in the thirteenth century, for the leaders wanted to clear architec- 
ture of pretense and artificiality, and restore its honesty in both 
expressing and inspiring man’s quest of truth and beauty. 

In the case of Catholic church architecture, an impetus was given 
by the attempts of Blessed Pius X (1835-1914) to introduce im- 
provements. He felt the need of a closer relationship between priest 
and people, and he encouraged active participation in the liturgy. 
Blessed Pius X was again suggesting what St. Francis had desired 
for his own time: a smaller church, probably without side aisles, 
with as few obstructions and distractions as possible. The plan was 
to be free and open, with great emphasis on the altar. 

One of the most uncompromising advocates of this philosophy has 
been Rudolf Schwarz in Germany. Another who has been moved by 
a strong combination of spiritual and intellectual motives is Domin- 
ikus Boehm, who has distinguished himself particularly in the great 
number of outstanding designs that have come from his board and 
in his unusual mastery in the use of materials. These two men have 
been singled out because they have been outstanding in Catholic 
architecture. There are today many others who realize the necessity 
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of accepting the opportunities offered by contemporary achieve- 
ments. 

Intellectually and economically, it is dishonest today to continue 
to build replicas.of past monuments. These replicas give a man no 
reason to take stock of what his life has been, and of what it should 
be. He has always accepted the Gothic as meaning the church, and 
as being beautiful. Undoubtedly he has an emotional response to 
the building as he enters it. It is beautiful, but there is no response 
which he had not expected. Our Franciscan buildings should evoke 
a particular response—the response to the Franciscan message. We 
should strive to permeate our buildings with the spirit of St. Francis 
and of his great followers. No matter what we undertake by way 
of construction, renovation, or adaptation, it can be given the Fran- 
ciscan touch. 

A capable architect would be eager to exploit the opportunity of 
exercising his talents in the designing of a truly Franciscan building. 
It is our task to enlighten him, to impart to him an understanding 
of our life, our history, our ideals, our spirit, and to guide him in 
applying this understanding to the requirements of the building in 
prospect. For instance, our architect should be made familiar enough 
with the daily life of those who will use the building in question, 
that he will not innocently create obstacles thereto. To illustrate: 
if the architect were to realize that in community life the refectory 
ranks with the chapel and the library, that it is used for various 
occasional functions besides meals, and that the friars often move 
in a body from chapel to refectory and vice versa, would he not 
therefore accord it particular treatment in the light of this know]l- 
edge? 

St. Francis used that style of architecture of his day which was 
most appealing to him. He used materials and techniques that were 
in common daily use. Can we say that if he were living today he 
would despise the use of modern materials and modern design? 

Too often we find that practicalities are considered incompatible 
with poverty, that simplicity is not thought to be conducive to 
beauty and good taste. Actually, the truth lies in the opposite direc- 
tion. To build well is in accord with our state of poverty. Prudent 
initial expenditures and good planning often eliminate costly main- 
tenance and remodeling. St. Bonaventure himself wrote, “Wherever 
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we are able, we build houses of stone; they are not destroyed so 
quickly by fire or age.” 

Some new trends in ecclesiastical design, more fully treated else- 
where ** might be simply listed here as illustrative of modern archi- 
tecture’s bearing on Franciscan architecture. To place the altar so 
that the congregation, rather than facing it from one direction, 
actually gathers around it, the choir finding its place near the sanc- 
tuary rather than in a gallery or the rear of the church; to tend 
toward simplicity and honesty of expression, especially in the pri- 
mary essentials of altar, crucifix, candlesticks, light and walls; to 
bring the church closer to the people by erecting smaller churches, 
but a greater number of them; to select more and more competent 
artists and professional men, not by their faith alone but by their 
ability to produce good work; to bring about close collaboration be- 
tween pastor, architect, engineer and artist; to eliminate useless and 
non-essential conventions, resulting in directness and unity of ex- 
pression; and to use contemporary architectural forms and concepts. 

Throughout the world for seven centuries, Franciscan architec- 
ture has flourished in the inherited spirit of St. Francis.* It has 


12 Determinationes Quaest. pars s, q. 6, Opera VIII, 341; quoted in Felder, 
ODACt onl tle 

13 Baumann, O.F.M. Brother Cajetan J.B., “Some Trends in Church Design,” 
The Architectural Record, September, 1944. 

14 Huber, O.F.M.Conv., Raphael; Documented History of the Franciscan 
Order (Milwaukee: 1944), Fr. Huber cites the following: P. 878; Fra. 
Giovanni Giacondo (d. 1515) was a famous architect, likewise a great mathe- 
matician. Many of the followers of St. Francis made a great name for them- 
selves in doing architectural work: Fra Giacomo Musivaris—a contemporary 
of St. Francis (1225) worked on the baptistery of the Cathedral of Florence. 
Giacomo Torriti completed in 1295 the grandiose mosaics in the apse of St. 
Mary Major, Rome, a work entrusted to him by Pope Nicholas IV. Philip 
of Campello brought to a close the construction of the basilica of San 
Francesco and built the church of Santa Chiara in Assisi. 

Fr. Melchior a Pobladura in his Historia Generalis Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum Capuccinorum, pars secunda Vol. I, p. 462—4 lists seventeen friars 
who were active architects during the 17th and 18th centuries. Notable among 
these were: Fr. Michael of Bergomo, O.F.M.Cap., (d. 1641) who did a great 
deal of work on the papal chambers at the request of Pope Urban VIII, to- 
gether with work for the Order; and Fr. Matthias of Saarburg (d. 1681) who 
left us churches and convents in Lahr, Bingen, Bruchsal, Bornhofen, Mainz 
and other places. 

Brother Philip Plank, O.F.M. (d. 1730) planned Churches and Convents for 
the Friars and Ursulines in Bavaria. 
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been as inventive as he was, sharing his enthusiasm for the natural 
and simple, and expressing beauty in seraphiec poverty and prac- 
ticality. However glorious this past may be, it is the architecture 
of our own day which awaits the flame of Franciscanism to weld 
and fuse it into the apostolate of St. Francis. There is little doubt 
where our duties lie in the light of the solemn charge given us by 
our Seraphic Father: “And these most holy mysteries I wish above 
all things to honor and venerate—and to put in precious places.” 
(Testament of St. Francis) 
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DISCUSSION 


BARTHOLOMEW KESTELL, O.F.M.Cap.:—Brother Cajetan’s paper pre- 
sents a more than adequate treatment of a subject very near and dear to us, 
and a subject which has been given surprisingly little treatment in English 
Franciscana. From this standpoint alone this paper is a very worthwhile con- 
tribution to Franciscan literature. Brother Cajetan has proven his ability to 
handle the subject both in a historical and in a practical way. 

The few remarks I wish to make are intended to help show the relation of 
the paper to the general theme of our conference. 

Architecture is an art, and it has been rightly called the mother of the arts. 
Throughout the centuries the arts have been the handmaids of architecture. 
We have come to know of the civilizations which preceded ours—their 
thoughts, their ideals, their religious beliefs, their artistic abilities—from the 
architectural monuments they have left us. It is a matter of historical record 
that in the earliest centuries art and architecture were synonomous. Art as a 
detached form—a form separate from the concept of shelter—is a relatively 
recent thing in the history of man. Mee. 

Perhaps no other art form offers such opportunities for bringing about co- 
ordination of artistic endeavor as does architecture. For in architecture alone 
do we find the synthesis of the various arts into a beautiful whole of all the 
arts. 

Architecture is unique among the arts. No other art is called upon to sub- 
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mit to such flexibility. It must possess the qualities of beauty and usefulness. 
It is true that art need not be useful. Some art is useful, but architecture 
must be useful. 

No other form of art has such demands made upon the artist. An architect 
is commissioned to design a beautiful building. Immediately a multitude of 
limiting factors are placed before him. The function of the building must be 
considered. The economic status and the tastes of the client loom largely 
before the architect as he proceeds with the plan, as do the site, the topog- 
raphy, available materials, climate and local customs. 

Finally just a word for contemporary design. New materials and techniques 
have brought us to a completely new era in the field of architecture. Re- 
inforced concrete is but a single example of this. Nothing perhaps, since the 
discovery of the arch, has so influenced the art of building as has this new 
material. And following the sound architectural principle of integrity, an 
entirely new expression of beauty and function has come into our midst. And 
we feel justified in calling this new form of expression an acceptable con- 
temporary art form. 


FRANCISCAN SYMBOLISM 


Sister M. Micuareuine, O.8.F. 


The Franciscan Order abounds in symbolism. In fact it embodies 
so much inner meaning that practically everything that is Francis- 
can transcends mere outward appearances. It would be quite diffi- 
cult, indeed impossible to cover in a matter of comparatively few 
minutes the entire field of Franciscan symbolism, taken from the 
many and various possible viewpoints. In looking at the different 
avenues of approach to the subject I chose, finally, to bring to the 
fore a few of the Franciscan qualities that grace the Order with that 
sublime inner beauty which diffuses itself as universally as that of 
the Founder himself. Peace, Poverty, Seraphic Love, The Sacred 
Stigmata, The Franciscan Escutcheon, The Canticle of the Sun. 
These are symbols of those things which are peculiar to the Fran- 
ciscan Order alone, stamping it with the seal of Franciscanism. 

Before delving into the heart of the subject it would be well to 
have a common understanding, or feeling, of symbolism in general. 


Symbolism in General 


Every man is hungry for the Infinite. Ultimate Reality, however, 
cannot be portrayed in graphic measure in order that we might see 
unmistakably Him for Whom we constantly reach. There is a need, 
therefore, for some universal device to give concrete form to Meta- 
physical Being. That device, that sign, that communicating means, 
representing or expressing the essence of that which is, is what we 
term a symbol. The word symbol is derived from two Greek words 
meaning “together” and “to throw.” If placed side by side they may 
imply a throwing together or combination of an abstract idea and 
a visible sign, the visible sign expressing the invisible or the abstract 
idea.1 The sign may be an act or a thing which, by analogy, recalls 
to one’s mind some truth or spiritual concept. A symbol is a re- 


1Carl van Treck and Aloysius Croft, Symbols in the Church (Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 1936), p. 1. 
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minder of something already known. As Graham Carey states it: 
“The symbol of the Cross does not describe the Christian concept 
of the Redemption, but to anyone already familiar with this idea, 
it expresses it.” ? That is why we say that the symbol must be a 
universal device; something which everyone has agreed to accept as 
meaning a certain thing. For example: When a motorist raises his 
hand upward he is signaling to the drivers behind him that he in- 
tends to make a right-hand turn. In nature, the sun has been the 
symbol of a Supreme Being among all Races and Creeds. In Re- 
ligion, as already mentioned, the Cross is a symbol of the Redemp- 
tion. 

A symbol stands for something. It is not an intentional resem- 
blance of the thing.* For example: Leonardo’s painting of the “Last 
Supper” portrays the historical fact of the institution of the Most 
Holy Eucharist; but we have been long accustomed to believe that 
the pelican with its brood of young, the chalice and the host, wheat 
and grapes, fish and bread, are symbols of it. 


Symbolism Defined 


Symbolism may then be defined as “the investing of outward 
things or actions with an inner meaning, especially for the expres- 
sion of religious ideas.” * 

We live in a world of signs. Unless we are attuned to the host of 
symbols we most likely will exhaust our energies in grasping the 
finite, thinking the while that we are capturing the Infinite, dis- 
mayed that the chasm of our hunger yawns ever wider. We who are 
of the Family of St. Francis need but to look up to our Father for 
our lesson. Francis was a practical man and he teaches his lesson 
in like manner—the mighty lesson that outward things bear a deep 
inner meaning. 


Symbol of Franciscan Social Work 
Pax et bonum! Peace and all good wishes! “Words are signs of 


2 Graham Carey, “Some Notes on the Design of Struck Medals,” Liturgical 
Arts, Nov., 1948. 

3 James F. Anderson, The Bond of Being (An Essay on Analogy and Exist- 
ence), (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1948), p. 183. 

*The Encyclopedia Americana, (Chicago: Americana Corporation, 1948), p. 
159. 
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things.” ° The Franciscan greeting of peace is a symbol of Fran- 
ciscan social work. We know that St. Francis was an instrument of 
peace on numberless occasions during his lifetime. Many such in- 
stances could be cited, but one in particular will suffice at this time. 
It happened toward the end of our Saint’s life. The Bishop of Assisi 
and a Public Official of the same city were in bitter conflict. Bishop 
Guido excommunicated the Podesta and he in turn forbade the 
merchants of the town to make a sale of anything whatsoever to the 
Bishop. Francis grieved at such conduct. It did not take him long, 
however, to devise a means of bringing reconciliation to the two 
belligerent parties. It was on this occasion that Francis composed 
an additional stanza to the “Canticle of the Sun”: 


Praised be my Lord for all those who 

pardon one another for His love’s sake, 

and who endure weakness and tribulation; 
Blessed are they who peaceably shall endure, 
for Thou Most High, shall give them a crown.6 


He had Brother Pacificus, the one-time ‘‘King of Verses,” and an- 
other gifted voice sing a duet before His Lordship and the seething 
Podesta. The result was just what Francis expected. Pardon and 
peace! Yes, peace, the symbol of Franciscan Social Work. 

He crippled universally the evil of his day, the Feudal System, 
by establishing his Order of Tertiaries. Feudalism “consisted essen- 
tially in the oath-bound obligation of the vassal to draw arms and 
to follow his liege lord in strife and war.” One precept in the Rule 
for the Third Order shattered the core of the system: ‘The brothers 
may not receive arms to be wielded against any person, nor bear 
them on their person. Let all refrain from taking oaths... .”§ 
Large numbers of citizens, peasants and artisans clamored for ad- 
mittance into the Order. We read in Felder’s Ideals, ‘In a few 
decades half of Italy, not to mention other lands, were gathered 
about the religious and democratic standards of St. Francis of 


8 Maurice Zundel, The Splendour of the Liturgy (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1940), p. 75. 

6 Theodore Maynard, Richest of the Poor (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 1948), p. 248. 

7Hilarion Felder, O.M.Cap., Ideals of St. Francis of Assisi (Cincinnati: 
Benziger Bros., 1925), p. 292. 

8 Ibid. 
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Assisi.” ® Truly, peace, the Franciscan symbol of Franciscan Social 
Work! 

We cannot give to others that which we ourselves do not possess. 
Francis was convinced that peace of soul was indeed a priceless 
treasure. He wished whole-heartedly that everyone might be the 
happy possessor of it. As a parting gift to Brother Leo, Francis gave 
in his own handwriting a Blessing of Peace from the Book of Num- 
bers: 


May the Lord bless thee and keep thee; 
May He show thee His face 

And have pity on thee; 

And may He turn His face toward thee 
And grant thee peace.?° 

To the world at large he left a Prayer for Peace which is uttered 
by thousands of men and women today hoping for the establishment 
of a true and lasting peace among nations. “Lord, make me an in- 
strument of Your peace.” 

We, his children, have the Testament of our Father in which he 
urges us to greet each other with the salutation of peace: 

The Lord revealed to me that we should employ this salutation: “The 
Lord give you Peace.” 11 

Father James, in his work, The Franciscans, tells us that the first 
known portrait of St. Francis is to be seen at Subiaco, not far from 
Rome. The Saint is shown standing up, with his right hand on his 
breast, and in his left hand he holds a folio with the inscription 
Paz huic domui, Peace be to this house.’? 

This idea of peaceful greeting in the hope of establishing or main- 
taining peace is not an invention of Francis. In his absolute follow- 
ing of Christ and the Gospels he did simply what Christ did. On the 
Mount, Christ blessed the Peacemakers. He dismissed penitents with 
the words: Go in peace! His first greeting to the Apostles after His 
Resurrection was Pax vobis. Francis, the Mirror of Christ, reflected 
this same peace—tinged with Franciscan effulgence—Paz et bonum! 

® Idem, p. 2938. 

10 Numbers, VI. 24-26. 

11 §t. Francis of Assisi, Legends and Lauds, edited by Otto Karrer (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1948), p. 275. 


12 Father James, The Franciscans (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), 
p. 62. 
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Symbol of Liberty and Freedom 


Deus meus et omnia! My God and my All! Only to Francis and 
to those of his followers who are totally impregnated with his spirit 
of detachment can these words bear full significance. Poverty is the 
Franciscan symbol of liberty, of freedom. As a young chivalrous 
knight Francis fought in battle for freedom—and lost. In his cap- 
tivity he met the Infinite Who adjusted for him his sense of values. 
The outcome of this incident was the discovery of his Lady-love. 
Francis realized that only his Lady Poverty could relinquish him 
from the trammels of things material and of self in order that, in 
liberty of spirit, he might adventure on into realms empyreal— 
there to find his Ultimate Love, his God, his All. I quote Father 
James on this thought: 


The Lady Poverty was his own poetic principle. That principle was 
liberty. Poverty freed him from the cult of self; his spirit could then 
wing its flight to God. He had no fear lest possessing God he should 
have naught besides. Possessing God he felt rich indeed—‘My God and 
my All!” 13 


Poverty, then, was for Francis a means of liberation, of freedom. 
It was merely a means, however—a means to an end. And that end, 
that aim was love. St. Francis is known by many titles but that of 
“Seraph of Assisi” is stamped and sealed indelibly with the very 
wounds of Crucified Love. 


Symbol of Seraphic Love 


This thought brings us to the consideration of the stigmata of 
St. Francis as the Sacred Symbol of Seraphic Love, or the perfect 
conformity with Christ. Of all the interpretations of this miracle 
St. Bonaventure gives us the most satisfying statement: 


The six wings of the search can be rightly understood to signify the six 
uplifting illuminations by which the sou! climbs upwards or ascends and 
is thus disposed to enter into peace, through the ecstatic transports of 
Christian Wisdom. The road to this peace is none other than that of a 
consuming love which transformed Paul so completely into Christ when 
he was rapt to the third heaven that he confessed: With Christ I am 
nailed to the Cross. It is no longer I that live but Christ lives in me. And 


13 Jdem, p. 50. 
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this love so absorbed the soul of Francis that his spirit shone through his 
body the last years of his life, when he bore the most holy marks of the 
Passion in his body. 

The vision of the six wings of the seraph, therefore, symbolizes the six 
degrees of illumination which begin with creatures and lead up finally to 
God, to Whom no one truly comes save through the Crucified.14 


Franciscan Coat of Arms 


We have in the Franciscan coat of arms the portrayal of this 
complete conformity of the Seraphic Francis with the Crucified 
Christ. But how are we, non-combatant, peace-loving, peace-foster- 
ing Franciscans justified in boasting a military insignia, since a coat 
of arms is primarily a military device? It is quite impossible to 
delve into a detailed discussion on the science of heraldry, or ar- 
morial bearings, just now. But a very brief sketch may serve as a 
review or even an enlightenment on the subject. 

The origin of heraldry has not been totally plumbed. But histori- 
ans and others have gathered sufficient data to give us a fair under- 
standing of the science. Nations as well as individuals distinguished 
themselves by particular emblems and ensigns. Heraldic standards, 
emblems, and banners, personal and otherwise, can be traced to the 
Romans, Greeks, Egyptians, and Israelites. Eventually, too, the 
seal was evolved for stamping an official mark on documents and 
letters. But it was not until the time of the Crusades that the coat 
of arms rightly began. In the Age of Chivalry it became imperative 
to distinguish the knight, friend from the foe, housed as they were 
in almost identical armor of steel on the battlefield. The custom was 
then introduced to embroider the family emblem on the surcoat, a 
garment worn over the coat of mail. Thus originated the term “coat 
of arms.” 1° At first every knight assumed either the family emblem 
or whatever symbol he pleased. But as coats of arms became numer- 
ous, much confusion arose because of the similarity of armorial 
bearings. Heraldry was then systematized into a science. 

Writers on heraldry state that not only individuals but communi- 
ties and states are likewise entitled to the use of arms. Arms are 
classified under ten headings. One of these reads: 


14 §t. Bonaventure, [tineraruwum Mentis in Deum, as translated from the 
Spanish edition. Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, Madrid, MCMXLVII. 

15 The New International Encyclopedia, Vol. XI, (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co., 1923), p. 175. 
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Arms of community; the arms of bishops’ sees, abbeys, universities, towns 
and corporations.1§ 


History of Franciscan Coat of Arms 


St. Francis, although a chivalrous knight, a knight of Christ, 
had no escutcheon or shield or coat of arms for his family of friar- 
knights. But in the course of centuries there evolved a characteristic 
coat of arms full of meaning and interest. It first appeared in the 
year 1499 chiseled in a stone wall near the sacristy of the Church 
San Francesco al Deserto in Venice, with the inscription “De S. 
Francesco.” The wounds on the hands either wore off or were not 
indicated by the artist. Whether the two hands were those of Fran- 
cis, representing his usual manner of blessing the friars with 
crossed arms, or one of Christ and one of Francis, is questionable. 
The dominant note of the entire design is the Cross in the center 
of the shield just as it appears in the present coat of arms.!’ Like 
the knight’s coat of arms bearing some words of significance, the 
present arms of the Franciscans embodies the motto Deus meus et 
omnia, the symbol of detachment from self and transitory chattel, 
and complete union with and attachment to Christ. 


Canticle of the Sun 


The Canticle of the Sun is the symbol and genius of the life and 
ideals of Francis of Assisi.‘® His entire life was a poem which he 
sang even when he walked in utter silence down the streets of his 
town. His soul was so absorbed in Seraphic Love, his vision so puri- 
fied and clear, that he was delicately sensitive to the Unutterable 
Presence of his Eternal Love in every object. He paid deference 
and courtesy to every creature because every creature to him was a 
monstrance bearing the God of all truth, goodness and beauty. That 
is why he called all created things his brothers and sisters. Brother 
Sun and Brother Fire he loved the most because these were the 
symbols of God’s love and goodness. Sister Water he cherished with 
tender reverence. When he washed his hands he was careful that the 
water which fell to the ground should not be trodden upon. And 


16 Tdem, p. 176. 
17“The Franciscan Shield,” Franciscan Review, July, 1947, p. 20. 
18 Felder, op. cit., p. 428. 
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little wonder! ‘Water is a creature, and this commonplace fact is 
its first title of nobility. For to be a creature is to be in the thought 
and love of God.” 1® Moreover, has not Holy Mother Church be- 
stowed a marvelous dignity on water? Every lamb reminded him 
of the Lamb of God. Out of reverence for Him Who was crucified 
on the tree of the Cross for our salvation he had the friars cut only 
as much of the tree as was necessary for wood, never the entire 
tree. He would pick a worm off a path where a foot might squash 
it, because it was said of Christ “I am a worm and no man.” He 
trod upon the rocks with great care because the Lord was the Rock 
of Salvation. Flowers gave him much happiness; he delighted in 
their marvelous fragrance. They reminded him of the blossom 
sprung from the “Root of Jesse’ which brought salvation to all 
mankind. 

His attitude toward creatures is best explained in the words of 
Maurice Zundel in his work The Splendour of the Liturgy: 


The very notion of them (creatures) takes us beyond their present reali- 
zation towards the boundless Ocean of Being, and what is most perfect 
in the created order, includes in its own value its value as a symbol.. In 
fact since every being possesses its peculiar excellence, it is essentially a 
revelation of God. 

It is in this way that the Infinite is in creatures. It is thus that every- 
thing becomes worthy of veneration, and the world puts on grandeur.2® 


When his dynamic soul burst into song, it was but an echo of the 
store of sublime beauty which Francis imbibed from the sacred 
Liturgy. The Canticle of the Sun is the Benedicite omnia opera 
Domini Domino of Lauds, a calling on all creation to praise with 
all joyousness the God Who is all Joy. Maurice Zundel sings the 
Canticle of the Sun practically throughout his entire work on the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass showing forth the same spirit of limit- 
less rejoicing in the Morning Oblation as was so characteristic of 
the life of St. Francis. Francis grasped the meaning of reality. That 
is why he sang. Coventry Patmore said “All realities will sing, 
nothing else will.” The life of Francis was a poem because “The 
highest state of language is poetry. .. .”*1 “Music completes the 


19 Zundel, op. cit., p. il. 
20 Idem, p. 262. 
21 Tdem, p. 70. 
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process by abandoning all definite significance to express only the 
unutterable aspect of the universe.” *? Perhaps that is why Francis 
frequently picked up two sticks and made believe he played the 
violin for his friar-brothers, trying to release a divine melody madly 
surging through his great soul. 


Franciscan View of Creation 

Francis gave us a new vision of the universe; a vision suffused 
with love and reverence. He gave us a symbolic vision of creation. 
The sacramental view of the universe has become the Franciscan 
view of God’s creation. Each creature is a symbol, a reminder, of 
the presence of the Lord of All. Creation, then, becomes Franciscan 
Symbolism through the singing of a rapturous Canticle of the Sun, 
the praising of God in and through all that is made by Him. We 
peer deeper into the glowing sunset and there we perceive the Flam- 
ing Countenance of Infinite Goodness, Truth, and Beauty. If we 
look with meaning into the radial spread of the daisy, we glimpse 
His sweet simplicity. As we halt and hearken to the song of the 
bird which has just darted before us and perched itself upon a sway- 
ing twig, in its silver, joyous strain we can detect a melody tinged 
with eternity. We listen to the evening stillness and hear the voice 
of our God. He speaks to us especially in the silences of our souls. 
When the husks of time have been stripped from it and nothing re- 
mains but the empty, crystal abyss of the soul, God enters His 
rightful abode and there speaks the language of a true friend—the 
language of silent love. 


Conclusion 
This earth no longer need be a vale of tears and thorns for the 
son or daughter of the Seraphic Saint. Following the example of our 
Father for whom everything was a symbol, a reminder of his Lord, 
we can truly say: My soul trembles with joy in the eternal ecstasy 
of Flaming Love—the Ever-presence of my God and my All! 


DISCUSSION 


SISTER M. BONAVENTURE, OS.F.:—No Franciscan could fail to ap- 
preciate deeply the tracing of the sublime inner beauty of Franciscan Symbol- 


22 Idem, p. 78. 
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ism, as it was presented in Sister Mary Michaeline’s paper, and the inspired 
etching of our Father St. Francis grasping the sacramental character of the 
universe. But the integration of ideas, even those conceived on the plane of 
esthetics, always brings us to a practical issue. 

Accepting symbolism—the vision of an inner reality—as our special Fran- 
ciscan heritage and acknowledging our common purpose and intent to learn 
and to teach the lesson of our Seraphic Father, I am moved to ask: What 
implications lie in this acceptance? What obligation does it lay upon each of 
us, gathered here this week as representatives of Franciscan educators? The 
answers, I believe, make all the difference between a pleasant beating of the 
air and real progress in perfection, the answers which can be evoked by several 
direct questions: 

1) Does our generation want to learn the lesson of Franciscan Symbolism? 
Can we prove the need? 

Where shall we look for the answer? Read any one of the publications, 
religious or secular, which voice the demands and the pleas of the day. I note 
here the Easter issue of Mediator (a religious publication of the Archdiocese 
of Boston). Timothy Higgins, a lay contributor to the columns, confesses his 
growing dread of Easter and pleads for a volume entitled “Reasonable Answers 
for Anxious Parents” so that he can face the onslaught of five little awakening 
minds when they seek to penetrate the rich and varied symbolism of Easter. 
The comment of the editor is significant for Franciscan educators: 


Is our age lacking in something that would help us grasp all this (inner 
meaning) easily? We would suggest that there are two things lacking: 
first, a facility for using symbols to express religious truths, and secondly, 
an adequate understanding of the meaning of Easter symbols. 

As to the use of symbols, we are deficient today. (We are referring to 
natural symbols and not to the tortured attempts of some modern artists.) 
It may be the secularist atmosphere that keeps us from seeing the super- 
natural mirrored in nature. It may be the lack of sufficient use of Holy 
Scripture and the Sacred Liturgy in teaching. Besides, it is pointed out 
by some psychologists that the constant use of comic books, picture 
magazines, television, and even of too many naturalistic visual aids to 
education, is making it difficult for children to learn from symbols and in 
fact even from printed words. ...The unexcelled metaphors of the 
Divine Teacher are understood by youngsters. Christ used the simple 
things of life to teach His great truths—salt, oil, a net, a seed, the lost 
coin, chickens under the hen’s wings and the Vine and branches. Today’s 
parents and teachers must follow His sublime example. 


2) A second question points to further implications: By focusing education 
not merely on reading, but on the reading of a symbolic universe, what can 
we hope to accomplish? 

The convictions of one such reader of the universe suggest the answer as 
much as they echo the message of Sister Mary Michaeline’s paper. For Joe 
Breig, writing in the current issue of Information (Missionary Society of St. 
Paul, N. Y.), the power to see the everyday world about us with the eyes of 
St. Francis is the key to a sense of security, to wealth, to happiness. 


The person who stands enthralled before a sunset has not really seen it 
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at all until he is bowled over by the thought that Somebody is painting 
the scene for him, and that the same Somebody need not have made him 
at all—much less filled the skies with breathtaking color for him. . . . It 
is only by being very nearly unconscious that any of us is able at any 
time to mount a flight of stairs without breathing a prayer of gratitude 
for the carpenter who designed them and fitted them into place. It is 
only because we never stop to appreciate anything (its inner meaning) 
ae we can take up a telephone and calmly talk into it without trem- 
ing. 

For a man or woman who really began to appreciate things, life would 
be an adventure of almost unbearable loveliness. We would greet Christ, 
we would greet God, in every creature we met. And we would look upon 
absolutely everything with the awful and thrilling feeling that at any 
moment it might vanish before our eyes. 

There once was a man who did really appreciate things; and he sang 
through his life like a bird. St. Francis of Assisi stands in our minds as 
the very embodiment and incarnation of rollicking happiness; because he 
appreciated everything. And he appreciated everything because he knew 
Who made everything. . . . St. Francis was the wealthiest man who ever 
lived. He owned everything in the only sure sense of ownership; in the 
sense that nothing could be taken from him, and in the sense that he 
could not possibly worry about losing anything. He walked the roads of 
the world penniless, but the roads were his more surely than they were 
anyone else’s. He owned the stars because he loved them; he owned the 
sun because he appreciated it; he owned all the kingdoms of the earth 
because he was properly grateful for them. ... Such was the secret of 
the gigantic joy of St. Francis. 


Here is one layman who has learned to read the universe with Franciscan 
eyes, but how many need to be taught? Has there ever been a greater need 
for a sense of security and for true happiness? Will we ever meet a greater 
challenge to the power of the Franciscan Vision? 

3) I am prompted to ask a third question of implications—a concrete ques- 
tion of method. Since a symbol is “a reminder of something already known,” 
how can I, as a Franciscan, most effectively open the eyes of those who are 
blinded by materialism, by sensuality, or by inattention—open them to the 
Seraphic vision of a glorious inner reality? Would a concrete example best 
answer a concrete question? 

Last year Miss Margaret Kilcawley attended the Franciscan National 
Marian Congress in Washington. Her report on the Congress, as it appeared 
in The Crusader’s Almanac, closes with a telling symbol and a reading of 


that symbol: 


I was remembering most of all what I had seen one evening in the 
Chapel of Our Lady. . . . There, at the foot of the altar, kneeling on the 
crimson carpet, was a figure, motionless and erect. The candles caught the 
gleam of silver in his hair. The coarse brown of his habit, his white cord 
and open sandals marked him as belonging to the Poor Man of Assisi. He 
was oblivious of my presence. His uplifted face was in profile but I could 
detect no movement of lips or eyes. Only the hands, opened and extended 
in prayerful petition, palms upward, betrayed any outward sign of move- 
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ment. For the moment he was, in joyous contemplation, one with the 
blue and white Peace of the Lady. 

In that kneeling figure, rapt in the love of the Assumed One, I saw 
epitomized and incarnate all the meaning and significance of our three 
days of prayer and song and study... . 


My third question begs to be rephrased even more concretely: Because I 
am a part of this universe which is a symbol of God in His infinite attributes, 
am I, as a Franciscan, becoming each day a more lucent’ symbol of religion, 
of Christianity, of Christ? 

The paper on Franciscan Symbolism re-emphasized for us realities of deep 
significance which carry serious personal implications for every Franciscan of 
the 20th century. 


GERARD M. GREENEWALD, O.F.M.Cap.:—The earliest Franciscan 
symbol is probably the letter Thau (T). It was used by Francis himself. Its 
origin, however, goes back to the ninth chapter of Ezechiel. Francis’ adoption 
of this symbol came about in this manner. Innocent III summoned the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran, which opened on Nov. 11, 1215. Historians generally 
agree that Francis was present at this Council. The Pope himself gave the 
inaugural address, using the ninth chapter of Ezechiel to implement his in- 
sistence on Church reform. In the course of the address, the Pope declared, 
“The Thau was of exactly the same form as the cross on which our Lord 
hung on Calvary. And only those will be marked with this sign and will 
obtain mercy who have mortified their flesh and conformed their life to that 
of the Divine Crucified.” The words of the Pontiff certainly express the ideal 
of St. Francis: to live according to the Gospel in all its purity; and the 
significance of the symbol is likewise evident from the Pope’s own words. 
Hereafter, Francis used this sign: he painted it on his door; he put it on his 
writings, and he used it as a signature. (See, Omer Englebert, trans. Edward 
Hutton, St. Francis of Assist, pp. 170-173; Father Cuthbert, Lefe of St. 
Francis of Assisi, pp. 204 ff.) Accordingly, when Brother Leo was sorely 
tempted to despair, Francis wrote on a piece of parchment the famous words 
from the Vulgate (Numbers vi, 24-26), which is known as the blessing of St. 
Francis. Beneath the blessing Francis drew a head on which he placed the 
Thau. (See, Father Cuthbert, /bid., pp. 412-413.) 


THE POETIC INFLUENCE OF ST. FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 


VALENTINE Lone, O.F.M. 


If ever history has met a subject worthy of treatment who wanted 
no part of it, and been pleased to meet him, so pleased that it loves 
the man, so favorably impressed that it has accorded him who was 
a beggar a higher place than kings, the nomination belongs on every 
count to St. Francis of Assisi. He was that incredible discovery who, 
had he not lived, would have been thought too extravagant a dream 
to be possible. He shied away from praise. He courted obscurity. He 
rejected every proffer of publicity save abuse, and that he welcomed. 
He called himself a worm, had others call him worse names, even 
forced a confrere to stamp upon his face. He tried a multiplicity 
of ways to the full limit of his ingenuity to get himself despised. 

And none of it worked. He dressed his body in rags proper to a 
scarecrow, but birds of every feather flocked around him. He had 
himself dragged and denounced through the streets like a criminal 
to be lynched, and all he got for the effort was admiration. A band 
of his followers under the spell of his humility once smeared their 
habits with manure; and while it is not known that he imitated 
them, still if he had, there is evidence from what we do know of 
him that people would have sought him out as though they had 
lost their sense of smell. He battled against acclaim his entire life, 
put up the most fantastic fight on record to keep out of history; 
yet he is in it, and securely, and nobly, and warmly. His failure 
was colossal. He is world-famous. 


Running from Fame 


Over the celebrities of his day, his century, the full sweep of the 
Middle Ages, which none will deny covers plenty of ground, and 
ground rich with competition—still, over the imposing array of 
candidates to renown in that vast period of time, the world awards 
him the prize who in his own mind was never a candidate at all. It 
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intrigues the imagination, this Cinderella irony in the story of a 
self-styled nobody who desired most to be forgotten and is the best 
remembered; who the faster he sank himself in humility rose the 
faster in prestige; who, when suitors of every pretension and rank 
were chasing after Fame, ran just as desperately the opposite direc- 
tion. The lady held no attraction for St. Francis; it was Poverty 
that had that for him; but there was some unconscious magnetism 
in this fugitive that set her to pursue and overtake, while she eluded 
the grasp of so many others, and to establish him from among his 
contemporaries her prime favorite. 

It all reads like a rich joke, which it is, on the whole crowd of 
fools who strove to be important and are not; and, for that matter, 
on the few who strove to be important and actually are, though very 
much less important than the strange little man who didn’t even 
try. Many a lord of finance, of politics, learning, or merely of his 
own dreams, has strutted through the towns known to Francis as 
if the streets owed it to their lordship to be paved in gold. But do 
any besides a handful of scholars now recall their names? Likewise, 
an aristocracy of proud ladies must have thought they were leaving 
their impression upon the same towns as they flaunted their fashions 
and looked down their powdered noses at the poor. Yet who might 
they be? What were the names of these goddesses of society? No- 
body knows. And nobody would care if he did know. 

Assisi’s favorite son, on the contrary, who had stripped himself 
of fine clothes and riches to become a spiritual millionaire, who 
went about singing hymns to Providence, who could not keep his 
songs to himself because he was in love with the universe, who in- 
deed found it a joy to accept mankind and all living and inanimate 
things of earth as his brothers and sisters under a common roof, the 
beautiful sky—him the world has taken to its heart and cannot 
forget. He who was so unworldly has made the world sufficiently 
proud of him that age cannot wither nor custom stale his unique 
popularity. His biographies multiply. Sketches of him, from the 
leisurely essay to the strict article, still find a market. Poems that 
make him their motif are of an impressive frequency and those 
that give him honorable mention beyond enumeration. It may well 
be, aside from the Mother of God, his beloved Sancta Maria An- 
gelorum, that no creature has been more written about, and so fer- 
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vently, in our day. With good reason Maurice Francis Egan picked 
the theme he then developed in a splendid monograph; appropri- 
ately, he titled it Everybody’s Saint Francis. 


Everybody’s St. Francis 


That is what St. Francis really is. His statues get into niches or 
on pedestals where one who did not adequately understand his hu- 
man appeal would not look for them, where the statues of other 
saints would scarcely be tolerated: in city squares, in Protestant 
rectories, on campuses of non-sectarian schools. His pictures, too, 
hang in a diversity of homes and adorn the stained-glass windows 
of chapels as far removed from Catholic worship as those of Prince- 
ton and Boston Universities. For a fact, none of the Church’s canon- 
ized immortals exerts an easier fascination over souls outside the 
fold, just as none of the founders of religious orders may boast a 
bigger following within. The humble Francis tops them all. 

Bring up his name in conversation, in any group of normal under- 
standing, and there will come alive in the group a warmth of memo- 
ries that elicits admiration, love and veneration. Why, even those 
who are an absolute discredit to humanity—perhaps, especially they 
—experience the thrill of discovery, in reading his life, that a marvel 
like him could have been a fellow of theirs. Lenin, for one, who 
hated what Francis had time and again courted martyrdom for, 
still felt such ardor for the man himself that the sweet influence of 
that ardor conquered the bloodthirsty fury of the revolutionist and 
had him confessing on his deathbed this amazing change of mind: 
“T have made a great mistake. . . . It is too late to turn back now, 
but in order to save our country, Russia, we should have had ten 
men like Francis of Assisi. With ten such men we would have saved 
Russia.” 

Influence of that quality, of a scope to include every class from 
believer to atheist, belongs with the seven wonders of the world; 
or no! it does not, it excels them. Any saint enjoys a superiority 
that makes him or her, in God’s sight, an incommensurably greater 
wonder than the seven put together. But here is a saint possessed 
of a wonderment of such rarity and supremacy as to gladden the 
general run of men along with God and His angels. How explain the 
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fact? What did Francis have that the others did not have to his 
superlative degree? Where lies the secret of this idol so beloved of 
earth as well as heaven? There must be a cause. 


The Secret of St. Francis 


And there is. That Francis had it in him to inspire royalty of the 
religious bent of Louis the Ninth of France or Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, or organizers of the compatibility of Paul of the Cross and 
Angela Mericia, or poets of Dante’s predisposition, sculptors of 
Michaelangelo’s, painters of Giotto’s, architects of Arnolfo’s, might 
well be expected and gives him an accomplishment of the kind many 
another canonized great may claim. But that he attracted legions 
of non-Catholics who accepted the man while rejecting his faith, 
and anti-Catholics of the ferocity of Lenin or the Sultan Malek el 
Kamil, is a different matter, the surprising element, and points to 
the clue. What the Church has always needed is a personality who 
would be saint enough to realize her truths to the depth of his 
being and at the same time poet enough to hit upon words possible 
only to poets, which would tell the world, and charm its worst bigot 
into heeding the mighty message, or as much of it as he could take 
in, when all along he might think he was listening to the singer 
alone. The Church found the combination in Francis of Assisi. It is 
the combination that explains his singular universality of appeal. 

Extract the poetry from his sainthood and there remains just an- 
other saint, precious in the sight of the Lord, but not the personality 
the world loves. It is not that he wrote much formal verse; he has 
nothing beyond a quartet of lyrics to his name, three in Latin, one in 
the vernacular which happens to be of course the very first of mod- 
ern Italian literature; yet it is hardly authorship of such scantiness 
that fixes his memory in the popular fancy as inseparable from 
poetry. Rather it is that he was forever breaking into chant, needing 
the relief of its lively rhythms for his overcharged soul, and that 
nothing he ever uttered in the most casual conversation misses the 
authentic flavor. That is why the Fiorettz affords delight and inspi- 
ration; why Francis Thompson remarked that poetry clings to the 
cowls of the Order, which leaves one Franciscan hoping against 
hope it is still true. The encomium at any rate applies to Thomp- 
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son’s namesake and his primitive followers. He not only could not 
sing without improving a canticle by his fervor, including his own 
on creation; but, more to the point, in any effort to uncover the 
cause of his phenomenal endearment, he could not even talk without 
doing it impressively. He talked as well as sang and lived himself 
into the world’s heart, and it takes poetic speech for that. 


The Real Francis 


With the humility that is not afraid to see things straight, and 
an imaginative vigor born of his artistic instinct, he spoke his mind. 
“Ah, but you don’t know the real Francis,” is a representative ex- 
ample of how he reacted to praise. Although he deserved compli- 
ments by every standard of human judgment, he saw through the 
standard and recognized all that his virtues owed to God’s grace; 
he saw that without it they would soon give way to the opposite 
vices; and so he meant the words. Certainly if ever a son of Adam 
with his capacity for romance merited the right to be proud of his 
purity toward women, it was he. Nevertheless, he felt no pride. In- 
stead, he said with a low intensity of voice and a touch of humorous 
dismay: “I may yet have children.” Applied to St. Francis, we do 
not consider the remark seriously. He did, though. He believed that 
he shared the identical corruptibility, and knew from experience 
that he was subject to the same urges of concupiscence, as any 
adulterer; and he owned up to it. It is an obvious remark, a surpris- 
ing remark, a provocative one that, having shocked, stirs the laugh- 
ter somewhere deep down in our fallen nature, and tells the truth 
about us. It is the type of remark everybody takes for granted, 
everybody loves to hear, and nobody has the originality to make— 
except a poet like St. Francis. 

This quotable sincerity, it goes without saying, carried through 
and beyond his words. How else could he have come by his official 
title of Patron of Catholic Action? How else would he be the saint 
or even the poet he is? His conduct fulfilled and confirmed his poetic 
diction, having a common source, and gave it dramatic significance. 
He was not satisfied with delivering apostrophes to nature; he 
acted; he caressed the birds, threw food to a tench following his 
boat, stroked the hide of Gubbio’s wolf, picked up worms in the 
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road to remove them from the danger of being trampled upon, took 
a lamb into chapel with him, was careful not to tread upon Sister 
Water spilt on the floor, and submitted eagerly to the touch of 
Brother Fire who was supposed to improve his failing sight. The 
deeds, to be sure, could not render his praise of creation any truer, 
but they did deepen his sincerity and render it more effective. 

Harassed by the temptation which women incite, it will be re- 
membered that he did not denounce their deliberate allure. He 
knew what a waste of time that would be, realizing that no matter 
how they dressed and behaved they would continue to be women 
and continue to be an attraction. No, such a denunciation was too 
much a smoke screen for St. Francis; he never used an alibi in his 
life. He simply said he might yet have children, fixing the blame 
where it unequivocally belongs, in our inherited corruptibility, and 
then did something about it. He rolled his body in the snow. And 
it is this desperate precaution which dramatizes the humor of the 
remark, endows it with a poignancy it would not otherwise have. 

Upon departing from Mount la Verna where he had prayed and 
fasted and received the stigmata, and where every morning a falcon 
used to appear on the overhanging rock to awaken him with its 
cries to another day of heaven upon earth, Francis did not forget 
the bird nor the rock in his farewell to the place. “Peace be with 
you, my dearest sons,” he said to the chosen friars who were to 
remain in this blessed privacy, “I leave my heart with you. Adieu, 
holy mountain! Mount of the angels! Adieu, dearest Brother Fal- 
con! I thank you for your kindness to me. Adieu, towering rock, we 
shall see each other no more.” It was a touching valedictory, but 
again, as always, the charm of his language drew strength from 
what he did. He wept. 


Poetry of the Soul 


Whatever he did fed the inner poetry of his great soul and added 
the warmth of complete sincerity to its expression. And of not many 
poets may that be said. They call to us in exile, to the extent of 
their worth, brightening our nostalgia, filling us with intimations of 
home. They lift us with words we recognize as being the flower of 
our own finest dreams, redolent of paradise. Then almost to the 
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man, the blooming lot of them let us down. St. Francis never does. 
He measured up. He was that exemplar of consistency who, although 
he wrote comparatively little, spoke poetry all his life and was 
himself a lifelong epic. 

He could sing on occasion with the best of them, as witness his 
definition of perfect joy which he dictated to Brother Leo during 
a stroll, telling through a crescendo lasting two miles what it is 
not, and what it is. It may look like prose, but the ear knows better 
and is not mistaken. It moves along with the gayety of a brook bab- 
bling a delightful little tune of its Creator: a fluency which the 
English translation somewhat cramps but does not destroy. 


Brother Leo, if it were to please God that the Friars Minor should 
give, in all lands, a great example of holiness and edification, write down, 
and note carefully, that this is not perfect joy. 


O Brother Leo, if the Friars Minor were to make the lame to walk, if 
they should make straight the crooked, chase away demons, give sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb, and, more wonderful 
still, if they should raise the dead after four days, write that this would 
not be perfect joy. 


O Brother Leo, if the Friars Minor knew all languages, if they were 
versed in all science, if they could explain all Scripture, if they had the gift 
of prophecy and could reveal not only all future things but likewise the 
secrets of all consciences and all souls, write that this would not be per- 
fect joy. 


O Brother Leo, thou little lamb of God, if the Friars Minor could speak 
with the tongues of angels, if they could explain the course of the stars, 
if they knew the virtues of all plants, if all the treasures of the earth 
were revealed to them, if they were acquainted with the various qualities 
of all birds, of all fishes, of all animals, of men, of trees, of stones, of 
roots, and of waters—write that this would not be perfect joy. 


So runs the veritable paean for a good page further, keeping the 
reader guessing through its eliminations just what perfect joy will 
turn out to be. But precisely what sharpens the discovery as it 
breaks upon the reader—a finality of surprise which true poetry 
habitually has—is his foreknowledge that the author has lived every 
word of it. This imparts to the word a preordained advantage, rein- 
forces its impact. It surely put St. Francis on a pedestal overlooking 
the company of poets and accounts for their almost universal ad- 
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miration of him, which very often finds its way into their verse, 
from Dante’s early tribute to Vachel Lindsay’s recent lyric: 


Would I might wake St. Francis in you all, 
Brother of birds and trees, God’s Troubadour, 
Blinded with weeping for the sad and poor: 
Our wealth undone, all strict Franciscan men, 
Come, let us chant the canticle again 

Of mother earth and the enduring sun. 

God make each soul the lowly leper’s slave: 
God make us saints, and brave. 


St. Francis is not simply a poet whom the world likes to quote; 
he is a poem the world likes still more to quote. All genuine poets 
must own an intensity of conviction, with the ability to ease that 
inner plenitude of its melodies, the courage to sing it out with the 
abandon of birds in springtime: a qualification which of itself could 
not have earned for St. Francis his superlative popularity. Com- 
pared with Shakespeare, Dante and a hundred other skylarks of 
literature, in the matter of mere song, he comes off badly. His dis- 
tinction is, that he had the will and the grace to follow through 
where they either stopped or lagged. He acted the part, and acted 
it to the limit. He went all-out. He pushed his poetry to its logical 
extreme to achieve heroism and turn his laurel wreath into the 
brightest of haloes. 


Living Poem 

To the end of his life, he stuck courageously to his word; he 
never deserted it. He had sung rapturously of the strong beauty of 
fire, but when years afterward the test arrived he did not fail his 
canticle. He would not forsake a single adjective. The resplendent 
element remained his brother, grown the dearer, now that the red- 
hot brand was about to cauterize his weakened eyes and inflict such 
pain as would bring the sufferer a little closer to the source of his 
unexampled sympathy for mankind, the wellspring of those inex- 
haustible tears which were taking his sight, the Passion of our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, his supreme Love, his God and his All. 
“Brother Fire,’ spoke up the poet in loyalty to the saint in the 
man, who had risen to the opportunity from his bed, “God created 
you beautiful and strong and useful; I pray you be courteous with 
me.” There, in that sensitive greeting, so human and gracious and 
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holy, stands the revelation of an artist’s unflinching integrity and 
the broadest answer to his irresistible magnetism. It is plainly this, 
the poet in the saint, or the saint in the poet, but anyhow the two 
together that produced, in the phrase of Matthew Arnold, “a figure 
of the most magical power and charm.” Francis could not have be- 
come everybody’s saint, were he not everybody’s poet; neither 
would he be everybody’s poet without the sanctity. 

There may be those who, with possibly St. John of the Cross in 
mind, would claim a share of the distinction for all such mystics of 
his ability to fuse and express their spirituality with the poetic 
grandeur it deserves. We shall not argue, for I agree. They cer- 
tainly, without exception, have their share of my esteem for the 
blessed. They have outsoared with Francis, I am delighted to admit, 
the sublimest poetry ever penned, including their own mighty rhap- 
sodies. But whether their rarefied literary raptures outclass the 
democratic style of St. Francis happens not to be my present con- 
cern. Whether or not they rank as high before the Beatific Vision 
is obviously none of my business at any time. It is for the Omnis- 
cient Judge to arrange eternity’s Who’s Who, which He does with 
infinite joy in the least of His saints, and a secrecy impenetrable to 
us on earth. The world, however, is necessarily aware that neither 
St. John of the Cross nor the whole school of grandiloquent mystics 
ever had the ghost of a chance to compete with Francis in catching 
its fancy. It is not a question of the intrinsic value of their poetry 
or sanctity against that of his; it is a question of his against theirs 
as an influence; a question that only seeks to know why, how, by 
what strange prerogative one particular poet and mystic outrivals 
them all in his hold upon the human heart. 

That his integrity in practicing the beauty of his word sets off 
St. Francis from the majority of poets who in action contradicted 
their sublimities, is the obvious element of his triumph. But what 
sets him off from the minority who lived up to their conviction, 
and solidifies into the bargain his advantage over those others who 
did not? The secret lies of necessity at the core of his strong indi- 
viduality, and must be gathered, if gathered at all, from the glimpses 
we get of it in his language and conduct. The probe for the secret 
is naturally open to speculation, though the facts are certain. Others 
had personalities shot through with poetry, or a consuming ardor 
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for God and neighbor, or both; Francis held no monopoly on these 
enrichments of character; yet, all that granted, his personality does 
breathe a fragrance which distinguishes it from theirs, not merely 
in the sense that no two roses are exactly alike, but to the point 
that he is pretty much a flower to himself, the single one of its kind. 


His Passion for the Affirmitive 

And the root of this singularity striking deep into that magnani- 
mous soul grows out of, I hope I am right in saying, his passion for 
the affirmative, the positive, the forthright in a world of negation, 
fear and compromise: a contrast that made the man a standout. It 
is a passion he carried to the extreme, an extreme unmatchable in 
the history of the saints. It required the pleadings of Cardinal 
Hugolino and the supreme authority of the Papacy to curb that 
passion in St. Francis when he drew up the rule for his friars minor. 
For there was none of the prudence of playing safe in St. Francis. 
Ponder his statements, analyze his heroism, and the first quality to 
arrest attention is their stunning directness. His simplicity pushed 
human respect aside to take a short cut to the truth. Hedging half 
measures, the negativity of excuses, were alien to his nature. 

Once St. Francis got his eye on an ideal, he went straight for it, 
and for its own sake, not in defiance of its opposite. He never lost 
a moment’s peace on hatred, even of the devil, as far as the record 
tells, but he spent nights awake out of love of Jesus Crucified. He 
never wasted a transitory thought, after his first brief repulsion, on 
the putrid sores of the lepers whom he made it his duty to meet; 
he rushed forward to embrace and kiss the image of his Heavenly 
Father in them. He never felt it was stooping to befriend the down- 
trodden of whatever class, for he had his heart set on the assurance 
that ‘‘as long as you did it for one of these, the least of My brethren, 
you did it for Me”’—and that was enough said to the impetuous 
man of faith. He looked for no sin in sinners; he saw rather the 
good in them, counted himself of their number, and was perfectly 
at home in their presence. “I do not wish to consider sin in them,” 
he said of priests and he knew positively why, “because they alone 
consecrate and administer to us the Bread of Life.” 

He considered sin only in himself since humility meant a surer 
vision of Jesus Christ: it freed him of the blinding conceits of our 
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fallen nature. It indeed cleared for him such a vision of that Divine 
Splendor that he experienced some of the shock of the Apostles on 
Mount Tabor, and shrank in a paroxysm of holy dread from accept- 
ing the priesthood. But his refusal reflected nothing of the hesitancy 
that ordinarily marks the decision not to be ordained; it was whole- 
hearted; it had no doubts; it was an absolute appreciation of what 
he was in comparison to the pure Radiance that poured in upon his 
soul from every consecrated Host or Chalice it was his consummate 
delight to kneel to in adoration. Why, he had all he could do as the 
deacon of a Midnight Mass to get through the Gospel of Christmas, 
so choked with fervor he was. How could he have been the celebrant 
who, feeling so frankly what we are, felt so overpoweringly the 
condescension of the Son of God? A fascinating oddity it will always 
remain, that his humility kept the worthiest of men out of the 
priesthood: incapacitated the fittest from offering the Omnipotent 
Sacrifice. It has doubtless emphasized his peerless individuality in- 
sofar as no other saint with equal opportunity stopped short of the 
privilege. Perhaps none other since the Transfiguration had quite 
the candor of humility to taste of its paralyzing brilliance. 

Whether or not the world might have fared better to have Francis 
a priest, the humility of his decision has done his popularity no 
harm. It is of the essence of his charm, this bold assertive humility 
—and it is in harmony with his unique personality. Nothing that 
he did, including his negative acts, smacks of the negative. His 
self-denials all have an affirmative ring. His mortifications could 
not kill the affectionate mirth with which he addressed his poor 
Brother Ass: he even offered at the end his apologies. His rejection 
of wealth surely glows with the ardor of an insatiable love affair, 
for that is what it was. This poet of a saint could not bring himself 
to regard poverty a privation; that was too nihilistic; he picked the 
virtue for his sweetheart, treated the lady with the gallantry of 
high romance. When Brother Juniper reported that a thief had 
seized his cowl, Francis with the headlong joy of an opportunity 
unfulfilled besought the friar to run after the thief and surrender 
his habit besides. 

Nor, on the other hand, did the Poverello go about denouncing 
the rich. He approached them with the courtesy belonging to bene- 
factors of whom he begged alms with not a trace of envy, fear or 
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timidity. The truth is, no pauper ever so tenderly pitied those who 
labor under the spiritual handicap of wealth until Francis of Assisi 
discovered how: without the slightest taint of rancor: with charity 
of such unalloyed purity and force that those of the rich who met 
him felt no resentment in realizing their inferiority. Nothing nega- 
tive crept into that sympathy to spoil its poetic appeal. 

He had little taste for the reverse side of any subject which calls 
for scorn, invective, indignation. He displayed no talent for the de- 
rogatory gifts, and could scarcely have made a good satirist. I doubt 
whether he could have preached a sermon on adultery, had he tried. 
It would have to be a discourse on the nobility of sex: a creation 
not to be held cheap, nor ashamed of, but revered for the preroga- 
tive it is, so holy and essentially right that its proper use merits the 
sanction of a great sacrament and its violation the odium of sacri- 
lege. This positive bent of his spirituality, in the possession of which 
he stands preeminent, electrified his every word and deed. 


Positive Spirituality 

One catches the thrill of it in the humorous spontaneity with 
which he obeyed the summons to repair the dilapidated St. Da- 
mian’s. He promptly sold a few bales of his father’s merchandise 
and with the money bought the first load of stone necessary, and 
upon being chided promised restitution, and then went out and col- 
lected stones with his own hand, and began to build. It had not 
dawned on him that he was doing an injustice to his father, until 
he was informed; he had simply felt he was letting his father in 
on the divine reward. The way to get a job done, believed St. Fran- 
cis, was to do it as directly as possible. At the time he required 
approval of his Order he did not bother the local bishop, he made 
straight to headquarters and presented his plan to the Pope. At the 
time the Crusades were in full swing, it occurred to him that the 
quickest solution would be the conversion of the Mohammedans. So 
he jumped into a boat, and as a stowaway sailed to the Orient, and 
told the Sultan to his face why he and his people ought to incorpo- 
rate themselves in Christendom. The project came to nothing. But 
the bold missionary came out of that court, which boasted of its 
torturing the Christians, with not a scratch. Something in Francis 
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enthralled the court—this gentle saint who feared no man, whose 

charity could be so naively sincere, who in a burst of magnanimity 

had thought to stop the bloodshed and instead of annihilating Mo- 

hammedans let them have life more abundantly. It was an incident 

that crowns his predilection for the constructive, the root of his 

peculiar sweetness, when all around him destruction held sway. 
Who other could it have been? who prayed: 


Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace; 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love; 
Where there is injury, pardon; 

Where there is doubt, faith; 

Where there is despair, hope; 

Where there is darkness, light ; 

And where there is sadness, joy. 


O Divine Master, grant that I may not so much seek 
To be consoled as to console; 

To be understood as to understand ; 

To be loved as to love; 

For it is in giving that we receive, 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned, 

And it is in dying that we are born to eternal life. 


— 


No one has to be told who wrote that. It yields the secret of an 
unmistakable personality. Its yearning for the initiative, for always 
the positive in a maelstrom of strife and negation, for a charity un- 
touched by the encroachments of hatred, mark it as of the poet 
who never deviated from the ideal to excoriate abuses; the trouba- 
dour who was barely able to sing the most lyrical of the year’s 
Gospels, and completely unable to be a priest because of an over- 
whelming sensitivity; the saint who met Sister Death with a rap- 
turous welcome she does not often receive; the friend of every kind 
of bird, insect and beast, a mere glance at whom invited their con- 
fidence; the great little man into whose responsive eyes his troubled 
contemporaries could gaze and have no doubt at last that someone 
really cared; the flaming seraph who after seven centuries brightens 
and warms the earth better than old Brother Sun ever did, and only 
less than our Lady of the Angels, and her Divine Son, the incom- 
parable Light of the world, Whose reflection to the honor and glory 
and pride of the human race St. Francis truly is. 
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DISCUSSION 


OWEN BENNETT, O.F.M.Conv.:—I would like to express my gratitude 
to Father Valentine for the truly inspiring paper he has read to us. I know 
that I am speaking for the whole gathering when I say that we have been 
doubly privileged to have heard reflected in his vivid presentation a living 
echo of the true Franciscan spirit of joy and confidence that has always 
characterized the work of his gifted pen. If I may call attention to one aspect 
of Father’s treatment of St. Francis’ poetic influence, let me re-emphasize 
what he has so ably and beautifully told us, namely, that with the Poverello 
the accent was always on the positive—that he was never content merely to 
lament and denounce, but that the best way he knew to preach against vice 
was to show forth the opposite virtue in all its splendor both in his words and 
in his life. 

I think that we can truthfully say that this positive Franciscan approach 
has been evident in the discussions of this meeting of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference. In this connection, we ought to be quick to recognize a 
modern reflection of the genuine Franciscan spirit in the Christopher move- 
ment: St. Francis would agree wholeheartedly with the sentiment of the 
proverb that has come to be associated with Father Keller, that it is better to 
light a single candle than to curse the darkness. 

Father Valentine, may you continue by your words and your writings to 
light many a Franciscan candle in the hearts of men and women everywhere. 


ST. FRANCIS IN DRAMA 


Sister Marcaret Mary, F.S.P.A. 


Modern English drama in its origin, the mystery and miracle 
plays, owes a notable debt to Saint Francis of Assisi. The saint’s 
dramatization of the Christmas crib scene gave precedent and im- 
petus for the development of the religious drama in England by the 
Grey Friars, later called Franciscans. The life of this saint, more- 
over, offers fascinating material for drama. Of late, the dearth of 
investigation about St. Francis’ plays has resulted in a widespread 
demand for a criterion of plays about this outstandingly dramatic 
figure in the world’s history. In the light of this dearth and demand 
the present investigation is offered as a critical study of plays about 
Saint Francis of Assisi. 

Of the canonized saints of the Church, the Poverello, as St. Fran- 
cis called himself, led one of the most colorful lives. He was an 
actor, a singer, and a poet. He was an economist, a philosopher, and 
a reformer. He had more followers than any other single founder of 
a religious order, and he affected the lives of more people than any 
other saint. The purpose of the first section of this paper will be to 
arrive at an estimation of the possibilities of using the St. Francis 
material for dramatic purposes. 

Plays about St. Francis will then be examined individually. Three 
factors of influence that will be considered are: 

1) Hagiographical: the playwright’s approach to the saint. An 
attempt will be made to determine whether the playwright repre- 
sents the saint as he actually was; or whether the playwright over- 
emphasizes the divine in the saint to the exclusion of the human; 
or whether he accentuates the human to the rejection of the divine. 

2) Chronological: the effect on the playwright of the St. Francis 
movement of the period. From approximately 1860 to 1900 the 
Sabatier group saw in St. Francis the great humanist. For the next 
twenty years the Franciscans, reacting to the Sabatier movement, 
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championed St. Francis as their saintly founder. During the past 
thirty years, playwrights have independently viewed St. Francis 
objectively as material for effective drama. Such questions as to 
what extent the playwright was affected by the philosophy of the 
period in which he wrote, how the movement deterred or aided the 
writing, and whether or not the playwright was able to view St. 
Francis objectively are considered. 

3) Dramatic: the playwright’s approach to his material. The con- 
sideration of this factor leads to such questions as: Does the play- 
wright have good dramatic structure and form? Does he create an 
art form in his imitation of an action drawn from nature? Does he 
simply chronicle biographical material? 


Francis of Assisi as Subject for Drama 


With the waning of the nineteenth and the advent of the twentieth 
century, eminent scholars from many nations gave birth to a move- 
ment that produced a literature of its own: the Franciscan studies. 
Leading this study of the biography, philosophy, and writings of 
St. Francis of Assisi was Paul Sabatier who, with his followers, 
rediscovered St. Francis in Dante’s stanzas, Giotto’s frescoes, and 
the prose of the Fioretti; with the result that the saint of Assisi soon 
attained a status proportionate to Joan of Arc in Protestant circles.? 
According to David Knowles: 


Probably no canonized saint of the Christian centuries has been the 
object of such widespread and enthusiastic admiration outside the circle 
of the devout as has Francis of Assisi. His cult, formerly purely religious 
in character and confined to Catholics, became during the later half of 
the nineteenth century a great wave of enthusiasm which made him one 
of the most familiar and admired figures in the history of mankind.2 


1 Johannes Jorgensen, Saint Francis of Assist (New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1912), p. 339. When surveying the movement and literature known as 
franciscana, Johannes Jorgensen states: “In recent times there have been few 
sources of more vivid discussion in the learned world than the question of 
the true value of the authorities for the life of St. Francis of Assisi. This 
discussion was aroused by the appearance in 1894 of Sabatier’s Vie De S. 
Francois D’Assise and by his edition in 1898 of the work Speculwm Perfec- 
tionis with the bold subtitle, ‘The oldest legend of St. Francis, written by 
Brother Leo and now published for the first time.’ ” 

2Dom David Knowles, The Religious Orders in England (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1948), p. 114. 
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In 1928, the Protestant writer, Ear] Marlott, placed Francis with 
the “greatest of the saints” in his volume, Protestant Saints.* The 
ever-increasing circle of St. Francis’ devotees by 1931 led Gilbert K. 
Chesterton * to remark: “St. Francis of Assisi has been for ages a 
popular saint; in our own age he has for the first time been in some 
danger of being a fashionable saint.” Three years later, the Protes- 
tant writer, Rafael Sabatini, chose Francis of Assisi and Joan of 
Are from the saints for his volume, Six Heroic Lives.® The publica- 
tion of this book was followed by another manifestation of en- 
thusiasm for St. Francis in Protestant circles. 

Although St. Joan of Are and St. Francis of Assisi are the two 
most popular saints of American Protestants, strangely enough, 
only St. Joan has been considered by our best modern writers of 
historical drama. George Bernard Shaw and Maxwell Anderson in 
their St. Joan plays have focused their attention on St. Francis’ 
feminine rival. The question which immediately poses itself is: why 
have not modern historical playwrights considered the significant 
figure of St. Francis with his singularly romantic and conflict-filled 
life as potent material for drama? The answer to this query would 
seem unintelligible unless the outstanding facts in the life of the 
Poverello were known. 

A panoramic glimpse of the life of St. Francis immediately estab- 
lishes some important factors for consideration. In the first place, 
the most noteworthy characteristic of Francis’ life is his imitation 
of Christ. It is important to note that it is not his spirit of poverty, 
nor his joy, nor his love of nature as many people commonly and 
mistakenly maintain. Another noteworthy fact is that the seed of 
drama exists in the almost story-book life of Francis and in the 
conflicts that followed his imitation of Christ: the inner conflict 
with a long-pampered self; the conflict with his calculating, merce- 
nary father; the conflict with his townspeople who regarded Francis 
as a lunatic; the conflict with the forces of Mohammedanism which 
feared the conversion of the Sultan; and finally the conflict with his 


3 Barl Marlott, Protestant Saints (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1928), 
Preface, p. xil. 

4B. M. Cowles, Giotto di Bondont (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1931), Foreword by G. K. Chesterton, p. 7. 

5 Rafael Sabatini, Six Heroic Lives (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934), Preface, p. 111. 
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own Order in the establishment of the Franciscan Rule. However, 
note carefully, this man of heroic stature, of dramatic possibility, 
becomes, in the light of his life’s analysis, a simple and sincere man 
in complete conformity to Christ and His Church. This apparent 
inconsistency in Francis might be the reason why so popular a saint 
has not been considered by Protestant historical playwrights. In 
St. Joan, George B. Shaw is able to pit Joan against political power 
—in this case, the Church—thereby apparently making her the first 
Protestant saint. On the other hand, St. Francis is never in conflict 
with political power. 

If Maxwell Anderson, who makes a liberal Protestant of St. Joan, 
ever thought of St. Francis as material for drama, he would find the 
saint’s personal love for the Church an insuperable objection be- 
cause there would be no political antagonist for conflict. Theophilus 
Lewis’ consideration of Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine, “a confused 
study of indifferentism shot through with fallacious interpretation,” 
indicates further reason for our moderns seeming to veer from the 
St. Francis material. 


Maxwell Anderson is probably the most representative of contemporary 
American dramatists. ... He is a competent craftsman and a good show- 
man, and his ideals are wholesome. But when he ventures into the realm 
of ideas he becomes as confused as most Americans are when they try to 
lift their pragmatism to the level of generalization. His plays are filled 
with fallacies not because he is a bad playwright but because he is a good 
American.® 


Maxwell Anderson succeeds in his recognition of the how, his 
craft, but not in the what, his esthetics. Francis’ life discloses more 
patently than our gloomy modernist would care to admit that the 
joy which comes from the following of Christ is not consistent with 
present day philosophy whose tenets are that material possessions 
and satisfaction of self determine happiness. Francis is far too 
happy and hopeful a saint to be comprehended by our godless, hence 
pessimistic age. Gilbert K. Chesterton epitomizes the situation by 
saying, “You can not write the life of St. Francis without God.” 7 


® Theophilus Lewis, “Theatre,” America, 76 (December 7, 1946), pp. 277- 
278. 

7 Gilbert Keith Chesterton, St. Francis of Assisi (New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1924), p. 14. 
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Whether or not the works about St. Francis by Protestant writers 
of lesser stature than Anderson and Shaw have been able to attain 
a dramatic value and, simultaneously, to reflect the spirit of the 
saint is the second proposition that must be considered. Of course, 
the problem here is twofold: that of the artist in selecting and that 
of the historian in reflecting. 

It is natural that the artist should be deeply interested in Francis 
the poet “who was practically the founder of medieval and therefore 
of modern art.” ® Yet, if we admit the artist, there is the ever-pres- 
ent danger of admitting the esthete. While lecturing on the art 
franciscana at Cambridge, Professor Moorman maintained: 


There is a positive “cult” of Saint Francis today which is not always 
very healthy. Some of it has about as much in common with the Saint 
Francis of Rivo Torto and Greccio as the pale-faced figure of our stained 
glass windows has to do with the Christ of the Galilean hills.9 


Definition of Drama 


In order to discuss further this topic, it is necessary at this point 
to have a common springboard definition of drama as art from a 
theory of esthetics. For this purpose the Aristotelian definition of 
drama derived from the Poetics,’® “an imitation of an action” will 
be followed, with Walter Kerr’s ramifications from Aquinas that 
“there is a double procession of art; namely, the procession of art 
from the artist’s soul, and that of the art work from the art.” ™ 
Besides this basic definitive choice, it is necessary, because of the 
numerous and conflicting commentaries on the interpretation of the 
concept of such terms as “imitation,” to have recourse to a specific 
theory of esthetics. Since the most logical and valid school of 
thought in this line lies with the New Esthetic which embraces the 
theories of such men as Adler, Butcher, Bergson, and Maritain, who 
maintain that imitation is not an outright copy of nature but a 
reflection of it, this dissertation shall adhere to Leonard Callahan’s 


8 Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Giotto, The Legend of St. Francis as Depicted 
in the Assisi Frescoes (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1931), p. 8. 

9 John R. H. Moorman, Karly Franciscan Art and Literature (Manchester, 
England: The Manchester University Press, 1943), p. 1. 

10 Aristotle, Poetics, VI, 2. trans. Ingram Bywater, Introduction to Aristotle 
ed. by Richard McKeon (New York: Random House, 1947). 

11 Thomas Aquinas, Lib. Sent., I, d. 32, q. 1. 
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A Theory of Esthetic which, in summation, propounds principles of 
the New Esthetic judgment to be used in this research. 


An Esthetic which directs all its energies to the mere investigation of 
real life, to the contemplation of the structure and wonderful mechanism 
of sensible beauty; falls short of its supreme mission. As Michelangelo once 
wrote: “The soul of man winging its way toward the heavens whence it 
descended cannot rest in the contemplation of the fragile and deceptive 
beauty which allures the bodily senses, but in its sublime flight it seeks to 
attain to the universal principle of beauty.” And Kant, for all his wild 
fancies, never lost sight of the higher meaning of beauty: “Beauty is the 
reflection of the infinite upon the finite; it is a glimpse of the godhead.” 
This does not imply that he should avoid taking it at its face value, and 
seek to penetrate beyond its veil. Beneath the beauty of the phenomenal 
world dwells a more vital, a more enduring beauty; hidden under the 
fleeting forms of nature and art one should detect the eternal exemplar, 
the invisible beauty of God shadowed forth in his works. For the in- 
visible things of Him from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made.12 


Since drama is the imitation of an action drawn from nature, and 
its essential joy is that the order of an action is fully seen, each of 
the plays about St. Francis shall be examined in this light to de- 
termine its value. 

The writer of a St. Francis play immediately assumes the role of 
the historical religious dramatist; hence, his work may not be a 
detailed biographical account to be used as an historical reference; 
nor may it become a didactic tool for a philosophical or moral dis- 
cussion. There must not be conversation instead of character, talk 
instead of deed. Fred Eastman maintains: 


In writing a religious play, the dramatist usually has a significant 
theme. But he treats it homiletically. In short, he preaches. He forgets 
that drama centers upon the deeds of characters in action and falls into 
the technique of the sermon. . . . The play grows out of the sermon idea 
in the mind of the author and does not develop as the inevitable out- 
growth of an initial situation of conflict in which real people are placed 
and allowed to react according to their own inner natures. Because the 
author’s idea predominates over true character development we never 
really enter sympathetically into the lives of real people, or fight through 
with them to any moral victory which uplifts us and draws us close to 
God. We are left with a clearly drawn religious idea, perhaps, but without 
a religious experience.!3 


12ZLeonard Callahan, A Theory of Esthetic (Washington, D. C., Catholic 
University of America Press, 1947), p. 125. 

13 Fred Eastman, Writing the One-Act Religious Play (New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1948), p. 31. 
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In the light of these considerations, it seems that Francis will be 
the subject for the sophist at one extreme and for the sentimentalist 
at the other extreme. From the maze of plays written about St. 
Francis the searchlight test of “an imitation of an action drawn 
from nature” will be the criterion for judging the value of the play 
before the minor aspects of technique are considered. 

Up to this point only the Protestant approach to the St. Francis 
plays has been considered. It is significant to realize that the higher 
criticism group of Sabatier disciples gave rise to a countermovement 
in the Franciscan Order whose interest and resentment had been 
aroused to a large extent by the work of writers who were not mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. The Order, stimulated by the reor- 
ganization of Leo XIII and the contemporary revival of interest in 
all schools of scholastic philosophy, championed its founder.* Its 
members maintained that the rival school, incorrectly described as 
the rediscoverers of St. Francis, although composed of eminent lit- 
terateurs, was nevertheless paying only a sentimental tribute to the 
saint, and that their writings were merely personal reflections of 
their own liberal and humanitarian day rather than a solid can- 
vassing of the most Christ-like saint of the middle-ages. Pope Pius 
XI’s encyclical letter on St. Francis of Assisi reflects the Order’s 
position in regard to modern Franciscan studies: 


Especially in our own days franciscana have been studied more pro- 
foundly by the learned and a great number of works printed in various 
languages have seen the light of day. The talents, too, of artists have suc- 
ceeded in arousing such an admiration for St. Francis amongst our con- 
temporaries that it is almost limitless despite the fact that sometimes this 
admiration is not based on a true understanding of the Saint.15 


Examination of the history of the Franciscan Order reveals that 
the movement of the nineteenth century toward interest in drama 
about St. Francis was by no means a novel interest to the Order. 
To begin with, historians have time and again credited much of the 
medieval drama, which gave rise to the modern drama, to Francis 
and his followers. Dr. Walsh asserts: 


14 Knowles, op. crt., p. 115. 
15 Pope Pius XI, Saint Francis of Assist, Encyclical Rite Expiatis, translated 
by James H. Ryan (Washington, NCWC), p. 203. 
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The last place in the world, perhaps, that one would look for a great 
impulse to the development of the modern drama, which is entirely a new 
invention, an outgrowth of Christian culture and has practically no con- 
nection with the classic drama, would be in the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Those who know the life of St. Francis best will easily appreciate 
how dramatic, though unconsciously so, were all the actions of his life. 
This trait it was that led him to dramatize all the great scenes in the 
Savior’s life, that he might place them before the people living, breathing, 
and carrying all—the simplest as well as the learned—captive in the 
stream of poetic influence. In this way he was truly a dramatist of world- 
wide significance.16 


The Grey Friars, followers of St. Francis, later known as Fran- 
ciscans, carried the Christmas crib and other dramatizations of the 
Gospel as a tradition into England and the Continent, thus becom- 
ing agents in the development of the mystery plays which were 
already in existence at that time.’” 

Karl Young, an authority on medieval drama, discusses Francis’ 
foundation of the Nativity scene. Rev. Henry Senft, O.F.M.1* and 
Rev. Lawrence G. Craddock, O.F.M.'® have ably traced the strong 
Franciscan influence in the development of the mystery plays in 
early English drama. They have aptly demonstrated that the friars 
were writers, directors, and promoters of the plays. Senft maintains 
that “despite the disclaimer of the friar in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ 
the friars did take an active part in the promotion of the medieval 
religious drama out of which developed the modern drama.” *° Crad- 
dock proves by means of a Wycliffite poem, “On the Minorite 
Friars,” together with numerous other testimonies, the pioneer work 
done by the Franciscans in early English drama. In 1539 all the 
friaries were suppressed by Henry VIII, thereby terminating their 
activity in drama, as well as other fields, for many years. 

Christopher Marlowe in his Faust and The Jew of Malta has 
scurrilous references to the Franciscans according to the official 


16 James J. Walsh, The Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries (New York: 
Fordham Press, 1943), p. 238. 

17 Monumenta Franciscana I, edited by J. S. Brewer (London: Longmans, 
Greene, Roberts, and Longmans, 1887), p. 14. 

18 Henry Senft, “The Influence of Franciscanism in Catholic English Litera- 
ture,” Franciscan Educational Conference, Vol. XXII, 1940, p. 223. 

19 Lawrence G. Craddock, “Franciscan Influences on Early English Drama,” 
(Franciscan Studies, 1950, Vol. X), p. 383. 

20 Senft, op. cit., p. 223. 
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antipapist ideas of the time. Robert Greene, however, in spite of 
the official disparagement of the Franciscans, championed Friar 
Bacon in his Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. Yet the greatest de- 
fender of the Franciscans in drama was Shakespeare. Macaulay 
himself noted with some chagrin, “the partiality of Shakespeare 
for the Franciscans is well known.” * The Franciscans of Shake- 
speare’s plays are Friar Thomas and Friar Peter, the friends of the 
good Duke Vencentio in Measure for Measure; Francisca, the Vo- 
tarist of St. Clare of the same play, and Isabella, the heroine, who 
spends some time with the Poor Clares and utters there the Fran- 
ciscan greeting, “Peace and Prosperity” (Act I, Sc. iv, 15); Friar 
Francis, who, by his wisdom, plays the leading part in clearing up 
the misunderstanding that makes up the plot of Much Ado about 
Nothing; Friar John, and the best loved of all Shakespearian cler- 
ical characters, Friar Laurence, the unswerving friend of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

With the re-establishment of the Franciscan Order in England, 
the friars began anew to rebuild their dramatic past. The determina- 
tion to combat the heresies of the Sabatier group, aided by the 
celebration of the seventh centenary of the saint’s death in 1926, 
resulted in the production of a number of plays centering around 
their founder. From this sweeping glance at the history of drama 
of the Franciscan Order, one is able to grasp more fully the signifi- 
cant role played by the Friars in the counter-Sabatier movement. 
The St. Francis plays by the Friars shall be examined individually 
for their dramatic merit. The same criterion as used for Protestant 
plays will be applied to them. 

Summarizing the findings for an investigation of the St. Francis 
plays, one discovers a widespread Protestant devotion to the “little 
poor man” frequently expressed in drama. Additional evidence, how- 
ever, surprisingly reveals that the leading modern dramatists have 
not thought of, or have not treated St. Francis as dramatic material. 
One possible reason might be that Francis’ Deocentric philosophy 
conflicts with present day pragmatic materialism. On the other 
hand, examination of Francis’ own Order manifests a dramatic tra- 


21Thomas Babington Macaulay, “Burleigh and His Times,” Historical 
Essays of Thomas Babington Macaulay, ed. G. Watrous (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Co., 1901), p. 31. 
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dition of religious plays as established by their founder, a tradition 
suppressed by Henry VIII and his followers, but emerging in the 
last centuries with new play material. 


Full-Length Plays About Saint Francis 

In examining the plays written about St. Francis a method of 
amalgamating the hagiographical, chronological, and dramatic fac- 
tors will be used. Of the registered plays examined, ten are of the 
full-length type; fifty-one are one-act plays; five may be classified 
as pageants; and four are children’s plays. This paper shall be con- 
fined to the study of the ten full-length plays. 

An examination of these ten plays reveals that three were written 
in England for English production, and two were written in French 
and translated into English. Of the five written in America, two 
have been the work of Franciscans, while the remaining three are 
by American Protestants. 

The playwrights of the simple little poor man selected many di- 
vergent methods for expression. Some wrote in poetry; others fol- 
lowed a strict recording of biography in prose. Some received the 
umprimatur of the Church; others wrote from an heretical point of 
view. Some expressed the saintliness of St. Francis; others wrote 
sanctimoniousness into the life of the Poverello. 

The plays shall be examined in alphabetic order, according to 
the playwright’s surname. 


The Seraph of Assisi 


The first full-length play to be considered is The Seraph of 
Assisi,?2_ by the Reverend F. Alexander, O.F.M.Cap. The play, 
written by an English Friar, had, for its premier in London, boy 
actors ranging from the ages of nine to thirteen. Although the first 
production used a juvenile cast, the play is appropriate for older 
groups. It is historically accurate and fairly well written in stark 
simplicity of language and blank verse. 

The play is composed of three acts with a prologue and tableaux. 
In brief, it depicts Francis experiencing a vision of Lady Poverty 
and the effect of that vision on his life. 


22 F, Alexander, O.F.M.Cap., The Seraph of Assisi (London: Sands and 
Co., 1927). 
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A careful study of the play reveals that the scene in Act II with 
Bernadone is especially good, since the conflict arises from the 
inner character of each and the resolution is evolved in the light of 
each character. Bernadone wishes to possess material wealth. Fran- 
cis sees no value in wealth outside the realm of charity. The con- 
flict 1s well expressed in rapid dialogue. It builds steadily to the 
climax: Francis’ rejection of Bernadone as his father. 

The father-son scene in Act II is definitely the high point of the 
play, for the third act drops into the trite letter-dictating scene. This 
scene is tinged with didacticism about the old question of whether 
or not the friar should be educated. It is weak dramatically because 
there is no basic action and no conflict. The ending of the play is 
anticlimactic. The soul of St. Francis is not seen in the Stigmata 
struggle. Instead the playwright substitutes mere pageantry. 

The play, although written in poetry, the form proper to St. Fran- 
cis, and although an attempt to reflect St. Francis of Assisi with 
honesty, nevertheless fails because the playwright has not con- 
structed his play on a dramatic basis. According to the criteria de- 
termined for this study, drama must be an imitation of an action 
drawn from nature. Action implies change and change involves con- 
flict. Yet in The Seraph of Assisi, Act III, scene i, the status quo 
remains the same throughout the letter-writing scene. Act III, scene 
ii, merely gives a picture of the stigmatized saint without represent- 
ing his soul in conflict. Alexander lacks technique in the use of basic 
action and plot. 

The most remarkable feature of The Seraph of Assisi is that it is 
written in blank verse. Nothing could be so apropos to Francis, him- 
self a poet. Father Theodosius Foley, O.M.Cap., in maintaining 
that the poetic theatre is the best possible medium for St. Francis 
states: 


By nature Francis was fitted to be a poet. Lively imagination coupled 
with deep feeling caused him to view life always from the poet’s stand- 
point. This constitutes a charm all its own in his life. This “Jongleur de 
Dieu” was, in the truest sense of the word, an apostolic poet or a poetic 
apostle. Nature and grace, as he interpreted them, received a highly 
poetic meaning that has irresistibly fascinated the ages succeeding him. 
The simplest as well as the learned were held captive in the stream of his 
poetic influence. He had a world-wide power in literature and Matthew 
Arnold could summarize his position in this sphere with the words: “Prose 
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could not easily satisfy the saint’s ardent soul and so he made poetry.” 
“The peculiar poetry was,” as Ozanam writes, “the first cry of a nascent 
poetry which has grown and made itself heard throughout the world.” 23 


In conclusion, it may be stated that Alexander’s The Seraph of 
Assisi fails to reach ‘the status of good theatre because of lack of 
technique. It is built on character and dialogue to the exclusion of 
basic action and plot. Chronologically, the play written in 1927 
does not fall into either the Sabatier school of influence nor the 
Franciscan reactionary group. The saint is well characterized by 
the playwright who does not follow either extreme of hagiography. 


Saint Francis of Assisi 


An analysis of the second play, Saint Francis of Assisi ** by the 
Capuchin Fathers, reveals that it is much more comprehensive 
than A Seraph of Assist. Its division of five acts and six tableaux 
indicates how completely it covers the life of St. Francis. The play’s 
value lies in its selection of the most conflict-packed scenes of the 
saint’s life. The plot of the Mohammedans to ensnare Francis and 
the struggle of Francis for Papal approbation of his rule are two 
well-chosen events not used by Alexander in A Seraph of Assisi. 

Under the rigorous standard of good drama, the play is found 
wanting. The dialogue is weak and narration is substituted for 
action. For example, in Act I, the exposition labels itself as the 
“maid-butler” opening for the sole purpose of introducing Francis. 

Moreover, the first scene could be much more exciting by substi- 
tution of action for the undramatized offstage development. Such 
action would result in dramatic change rather than the stultified 
narration used. It is unfortunate that the dialogue lacks compact- 
ness and that narration dominates action, because it is unified and 
well constructed. The authors, with clear vision, have delved into 
the inner character of the saint. 

Strangely enough, the tableaux do not stop the action of the play. 
The reason for this is that they are not pageants but integral 
scenes. For example, Tableau I, “The Embrace of the Cross,” be- 


23 Theodosius Foley, O.M.Cap., “St. Francis as Poet, Linguist, and Father 
of the Modern Drama,” Franciscan Educational Conference, VI, 134. 

24 Capuchin Fathers, Saint Francis of Assisi (New York: Capuchin Fathers 
Inc., 1926). 
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comes the inciting incident for Act II in which Francis rejects his 
father’s standards and accepts Lady Poverty. 

From the standpoint of hagiography, the playwrights have kept 
a balance between the pietistic saint and the flagrant saint. The 
dialogue, however, is so prosaic and technical that to one not con- 
versant with the saint’s life the play becomes tedious. 


Saint Francis: an Historical Drama 


The playwright Lawrence Hess ?* (Father Cuthbert, O.F.M.Cap. 
in religion) had his fingers directly on the pulse of Franciscanism 
for many years: he was provincial of the English Capuchins, the 
superior of the Capuchin house of studies at Oxford, and lastly 
president of research studies at Assisi from 1930 until his death in 
1939. Hence his play, written for the seventh centenary of St. Fran- 
cis’ death in 1926, is certainly the most historically authentic of the 
Franciscan group. 

Father Cuthbert has Francis walk barefoot and sing hymns to 
the sun from his genuine spirit of poverty. A critical review at the 
time of the publication of the play book notes: 


One cannot fail to be gladdened by the poetic charm which wins its 
way through the action, an undertone of music, sometimes gay, sometimes 
tender, sometimes singing in the wistful pathos of deferred hope. A very 
exquisite delight awaits the reader of this historical drama.26 


Herein lies the weakness of the play: it reads well as a biography, 
but under the requirements of production it would appear to be 
weak. There are several reasons for this production weakness. In 
the first place, the playwright attempted to make Francis a domi- 
nating central and great character—a Hamlet, a Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. Yet to make a play out of the details of the life of a man 
without resulting in a series of episodes, even though the episodes 
in the case of St. Francis lend themselves to dramatic presentation, 
is a difficult feat. On the other hand, although following somewhat 
the pattern of Rostand’s romantic figure, Cyrano, Fr. Cuthbert 
does not give to his scenes the vivid intensity of emotion and action 


25 Lawrence Cuthbert Hess, St. Francis: an Historical Drama (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1926). 
26 Catholic World, 125 (July, 1927), 565. 
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necessary to captivate the audience. For example, Francis’ lengthy 
soliloquy before the crucifix in Act I becomes quite prosaic as the 
saint relates his thoughts at great length while a messenger boy 
waits on the other side of the stage. In Act I of Cyrano, the “nose 
speech” comes to life in revealing the character of Cyrano and 
discloses his relationship to the other characters on the stage while 
the plot of the play is in progress. In Francis’ soliloquy there is no 
progression of the plot, nor interaction of characters. Again in Act 
II 7? the long discourse of the Cardinal of Santo Paolo to Pope 
Innocent in favor of Francis is merely the relation of historical fact 
foreign to the movement of the play. The same may be said of 
Francis’ discussion with Masseo on poverty.”* It hinders the prog- 
ress of the play and becomes tedious. Fr. Cuthbert knows his saint 
intimately and has wisely chosen many scenes of dramatic impact, 
but he fails to combine a knowledge of play construction with one 
of historical reference. 

Fr. Cuthbert has bound his imagination and dramatic value be- 
cause of historical accuracy. Thus, in the scene at the Lateran Pal- 
ace,”? much time is taken by the cardinals in distinguishing between 
orders endowed with property and friaries in absolute dependence 
on charity. These details are uninteresting and do not further the 
story line or movement of the play. Again in Act III, Fr. Cuthbert 
uses much time in explaining the church reforms. To one not deeply 
conversant with Franciscanism and church history at the time, this 
scene would indeed be very dull. Another example of poor crafts- 
manship may be noted in Act II, scene iii, in which the action is 
concentrated on the townspeople and the friars to the exclusion of 
Francis. The flow of the play is arrested for accuracy. The discus- 
sion on poverty that follows in the next scene tends to make the 
play a social drama. The material used in this particular instance 
would be better for a pulpit or a sociology class. It lacks dramatic 
impact. 

On the other hand, Father Cuthbert has chosen some of the best 
St. Francis drama material. The first scene, for instance, is good as 
it unfolds the conflict with Perugia, which has been impinging on 


27 Hess, op. cit., p. 61. 
28 Tbid., p. 71. 
29 Ibid., Act II, scene iii. 
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Assisi’s rights. The dramatic death of the poor little man is good 
as he struggles for his last stronghold on poverty. Fr. Cuthbert un- 
folds a vision of St. Francis that is a complete interpretation. Fran- 
cis is seen and seen wholly as a great saint and hero who fights his 
way through life’s struggles. 

From the production standpoint, the play will be difficult because 
of its many scenes requiring different sets. Yet, since the imagery 
of the dialogue moves the play from realism, so good lighting and 
mere suggestions of sets should help overcome the production ob- 
stacle. The play would be interesting as an academic production 
for those interested in an historical account of St. Francis. 


Saint Francis in the World 


St. Francis in the World by Reverend A. Dekkers is the only full- 
length play about the Poverello that selects its material exclusively 
from the first part of the saint’s life.*° 

Although the play by Reverend A. Dekkers was written by an 
Englishman in 1901, it nevertheless shows definite traces of the 
French from which the adaptation has been made. The serious Eng- 
lish theatre has received as its birthright the gift of showing action 
on the stage; on the other hand, the serious French theatre has 
fallen heir to the untheatrical device of lengthy soliloquies which 
probe the philosophical mind. Thus, in the first act, the third scene, 
the play becomes boring as Francis holds forth on a sanctimonious 
soliloquy of the folly of his life. 

There is a strong tendency for the characters to become pure 
types, that is, all villain or all hero. Francis is so very good that an 
audience cannot accept him, while Bernadone is such a complete 
villain that the play tends to become ridiculous. 

Under the criteria selected for a play standard, St. Francis in the 
World is found lacking. Summarily, it is not an imitation of an 
action drawn from nature. It is narration expressed in so many 
soliloquies. The characters are distorted, and their actions are not 
properly motivated as can be detected from the excerpt of the 
Bernadone shop scene. 

Interspersed with the dialogue throughout the play are long 


30 A. Dekkers, St. Francis in the World (London: Burns and Oates, 1901). 
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wordy moralizing passages which point out the play as a product 
of the Sabatier reactionaries. It was written in 1901 at a time when 
the reactionary movement was very prevalent. It is not a good 
drama. It is rather a didactic tool for a bit of pietistic moralizing 
on a contrived character called St. Francis. At no time does the 
play reveal the inner nature of the man; never once does it probe 
for, or even give a surface suggestion of St. Francis’ abounding joy; 
never once does it glimpse the deep love of God and neighbor that 
has rendered the little poor man the strongest leader and most popu- 
lar of all the canonized saints. The failure of the play gives ironic 
counterpoint to the reactionary group’s idea that man can improve 
on God’s flesh and blood saints. To show saintliness on the stage, — 
one must get down to the real essence of grace working on the 
character. A gloss of didactic soliloquies, imposed in arbitrary 
scenes, and puritanical moralizing can never be a substitute for the 
struggle of a great soul seeking its Creator. This play has one at- 
tribute in common with all pietistic plays about the saints: it drives 
people from the saints as well as from the theatre. Its form is not 
proper to the pulpit on one hand, and certainly is bastard to the 
theatre on the other hand; hence, under the criteria of truth and 
art, it is unacceptable for production. 


The Marriage of Saint Francis 


In 1933, C. C. Martindale translated Henri Gheon’s The Marriage 
of St. Francis from the original French, La Vie Profonde de St. 
Francovs.** 

Because of Gheon’s avowed purpose in writing, one might be skep- 
tical as to the potency of the play. Henri Gheon, who had rejected 
the faith of his childhood, re-embraced Catholicism during the last 
World War, and in order to make reparation, devoted the remainder 
of his life to writing plays in which he aims to depict the lives of 
the saints.*? Yet Gheon in The Marriage of St. Francis is not a 
propagandist; he has too much of the poet in him for that. In fact, 
Martindale, his translator, claims: 


31 Henri Gheon, Three Plays (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1937). 
82 Henri Gheon died in 1944 just as the city of Paris was liberated (Library 
of Congress Authority card File Information). 
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Provided that the play be acted without the remotest suspicion of 
sentimentality, of pomposity, of pscudo-mysticism, of pose (ecclesiastical, 
or of the stage) it must admit us to some at least of the profundity of the 
fathomless life of Francis... . The play is surely good because we need 
know nothing of the life of St. Francis in order to understand it.33 


A summary of the plot of The Marriage of St. Francis by Henri 
Gheon does not give the almost patterned style of most St. Francis 
plays: the relating in chronological order the dramatic scenes from 
the saint’s life. Rather The Marriage of St. Francis shows the cre- 
ative hand of an artist. Gheon is selective, taking as his sole motif 
the effect of Francis’ embrace of poverty. Using the mystical mar- 
riage as a symbol of embracing poverty, he delves deep into the 
effect of this relationship on the soul of the ardent young Assisian. 
There is motivation in his every action as he struggles through life 
and comes to the logical consummation of the embrace of poverty 
in a victorious death. Gheon does not attempt photographically to 
produce the whole of nature; on the other hand, he has by his crea- 
tion produced a piece of art by selecting this one incident and high- 
lighting the difference. 

In places the play clings to the serious French tradition for thea- 
tre, and consequently lacks the appeal for physical action de- 
manded by the English and American theatres. Thus, in Act I, the 
two lengthy parts of Francis with Lady Poverty, unless played by 
a Coquelin, would not be able to sustain audience interest. However, 
the play has basically enough action to carry the English audience. 
With prudent cutting it ranks high among the best hagiodramas of 
our time. 

The application of the standard drama canon of imitation drawn 
from nature, in this specific instance, gives strong evidence of 
Gheon’s potency. He has built The Marriage of Saint Francis 
around the embrace of poverty, a basic action which brings about a 
change involving a deep-souled conflict in the saint. Gheon under- 
stands the essence of drama. It is an artistic, effective, and dramatic 
play. 

Gheon’s St. Francis play is one of the most adequate proofs that 
music, is an integral part of an expression of the Poverello. His 
lyric soul is best expressed in lyric. The play opens with the song 


~ 38 Gheon, op. cit., p. 105. 
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made popular by Francis, “Joy I Love.” Not only does it set the 
mood for the play, but it forms the motif from which eventually 
comes the resolution in terms of the character. Perhaps because of 
our popular musical stage tradition in America, the personal and 
absorbing love of the saint is somewhat comprehended by our cold- 
blooded age when guised in musical form with its consequent setting 
of tempo and mood. 

No words could express the poetry of the music of the storm when 
Francis receives the stigmata. Gheon’s poetry expressed in music 
forms a cadence indigenous to the saint. This combination is to be 
noted especially in “The Canticle of the Sun” in Act IV. If The 
Marriage of St. Francis were produced without music, it would be 
produced without the spirit of St. Francis. In his choice use of music 
in The Marriage of St. Francis, Gheon had further secured his posi- 
tion as a master of hagiodrama. 


My Lady Poverty 


My Lady Poverty, a play in five acts, by Francis DeSales Glibe, 
appropriately follows Gheon’s play in this study.** Both have com- 
mendable assets in common, and so can be studied by way of com- 
parison. Like The Marriage of St. Francis, My Lady Poverty 
denotes a careful selection of material and consequently has the dis- 
tinct advantage of strong, sweeping unity, so rare in the St. Francis 
play group. The expressed purpose of the playwright was to depict 
the ideal of St. Francis in his Christ-like poverty. The very title 
of My Lady Poverty connotes the identical theme as The Marriage 
of Saint Francis—the struggle of Francis to free himself of the 
world to embrace poverty. 

In common with Gheon, the author succeeds admirably in pre- 
senting an entirely different treatment of the St. Francis theme. It 
is a poet’s conception which keeps to a unified idea. The saint’s 
struggle against poverty is placed before the audience as a conflict 
in life that is to be solved. Although historically St. Francis is re- 
flected adequately, My Lady Poverty is not hemmed in with the 
ordinary multitudinous details of the saint’s life, but rather gives a 


84 Francis DeSales Glibe, O.F.M., My Lady Poverty (Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1912). 
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searchlight illumination of the saint’s essential struggle. The vast 
St. Francis material tends to cramp the less gifted writer, but Glibe 
has been selective and artistically selective. 

Another parallel found between the great French hagiodramatist, 
Gheon, and the American Franciscan, Glibe, is the use of poetry, 
evidently the best medium for the expression in drama of St. Fran- 
cis. John Howard Lawson states: ‘‘Poetry is not simply an attribute 
of dialogue; it is a quality which is indispensable if dialogue is to 
fulfill its real purpose.” °° 

One important crippling factor that keeps My Lady Poverty 
from being as strong dramatically as The Marriage of Saint Francis 
is that it is a dramatic poem, not a dream. True, it has unity and 
selectivity, but it is not: built around conflict. The play lacks basic 
action. John Howard Lawson maintains that action and unity are 
the unavoidable conditions of dramatic conflict.*° Glibe is a poet 
rather than the theatre man Gheon was. Gheon’s long theatrical 
career had taught him the principle of dramatic clash and action. 
On the other hand, one is half way through the play before anything 
really happens. 


Love in Umbria 


Love in Umbria, the seventh play under consideration, was writ- 
ten for the Smith College Class of 1895 by a Protestant, Miss Lucy 
Heald. In its first edition it was printed privately for the college. 
The second edition was issued by the Cambridge Riverside Press 
in 1912.°7 The years of publication and the locale of the first pro- 
duction immediately stamped the play as one of the American off- 
shoots of the Sabatier movement. 

A survey of the play illustrates that it is diametrically opposed 
to any of the St. Francis plays examined thus far. Some of the 
Catholic playwrights studied stress piety beyond credulity. Miss 
Heald goes to the other extreme and stresses romanticism beyond 
belief. A synopsis of the play shows that it does not follow the 


35 John Howard Lawson, Theory and Technique of Playwriting (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936), p. 288. 

36 Lawson, op. cit., p. 161. 

37 Lucy Heald, Love in Umbria (Cambridge, Mass., Cambridge Riverside 
Press, 1912). 
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events of the saint’s life, nor does it build itself around a core motif 
as Gheon’s and Glibe’s plays do. 

When measured with the yardstick of the criterion, an imitation 
of an action drawn from nature, Love in Umbria is found lacking. 
In story, it violates the principle of integrity by employing impos- 
sible situations and is, therefore, not an imitation, but an exaggera- 
tion. It also violates proportion by its unbalanced romanticism. The 
play lacks beauty because it is not pleasing since truth is so dis- 
torted. These qualities of beauty, integrity, and proportion are es- 
sential for good drama.*® 

Structurally, the play has basic action resulting in conflict; yet 
the final solution is never made in terms of the character acting, 
but rather, from an arbitrary outside force. 

The play was written during the heyday of realism, so it would 
be a production problem with its various scenes should any one be 
interested in producing it. It might have satisfied the curiosity of 
St. Francis’ devotees of the Sabatier school at the turn of the cen- 
tury, but one doubts that a modern American audience would sub- 
scribe to such trivia. i 


The Inttle Poor Man 


The most interesting of the St. Francis plays is the one that 
found its way to a Broadway production in 1925. Three years ear- 
lier this same play, The Inttle Poor Man (Il Poverello), had won 
its way to literary fame when it was awarded the Lindsey prize for 
the best poetic drama of 1922.°° The playwright, Harry Lee, an 
American Protestant, has sueceeded better than any other dramatist 
writing a St. Francis play in producing a drama that satisfies the 
American theatre. Burns Mantle records that it was produced by 
Clare Tree Major at the Princess Theatre, New York, beginning 
August 5, 1925, and running for thirty-seven performances. Fran- 
cesco was played by Jerome Lawler. The Inttle Poor Man immedi- 
ately became popular with Catholic theatre groups throughout 
America. One of the most successful productions was attended by 


38 Callahan, op. cit., p. 89. 
89 Harry Lee, The Inttle Poor Man (New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1922). 
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the playwright at St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, New 
York, in October, 1926.*° 

The play is not strictly historical, but it is reverently and taste- 
fully done. The structure of the play is sound. In its four acts, 
Francis of Assisi is presented in a manner that is sufficiently reveal- 
ing to possess real significance. Harry Lee has been able to grasp 
the real St. Francis, with the result that The Little Poor Man be- 
comes a play dominated by the inner compulsion of Francis rather 
than the attitudes taken or the pose held by so many of the other 
St. Francis plays. Logically, and with sufficient causation, Lee has 
analyzed the situation of Francis, the gay blade, in Act I and has 
him act always from motivation until he becomes the little poor 
man of Act IV. The nobility of the saint’s spirit rises to the test 
of the climax and the denouement. Throughout the four acts Harry 
Lee has succeeded in keeping a clear direction, cohesion, and a com- 
plete viewpoint of the man in love with God. 

That poverty is the medium for the expression of St. Francis is 
more firmly established in Lee’s The Inttle Poor Man. Its rich ca- 
dences effectively express the lyric life of St. Francis. The play- 
wright, although not producing a great play, has written a good play 
because he has caught so well the spirit of St. Francis. The expres- 
sion of that spirit is written in poetry akin to the saint’s lyrics. 

Lee is criticized for the omission of the Stigmata, the real climax 
of St. Francis’ life. Although the Stigmata is the climax of St. Fran- 
cis’ life, one must be able to understand Lee’s complete inability to 
cope with it by realizing that it was an external mark of a mystical 
experience. The Stigmata followed Francis’ mystical contemplation, 
his intuitive vision of God on Mt. Alverno. Such an experience is 
beyond the sense experience; it depends upon God’s grace. Hence, 
to fully understand the Stigmata, one would have to be a contem- 
plative. If the scene would be written by a mystic, who of the ordi- 
nary men, including the non-mystic saints, could understand? In 
concluding the discussion of Lee’s fidelity to the St. Francis mate- 
rial, it might be stated that the treatment is always reverent. In its 
divergence from historical fact for dramatic presentation, the ma- 
terial is never distorted in a spirit alien to the saint. Lee was unable 


40 Personal note to Franciscan Fathers, Holy Name College, Washington, 
D. C., from playwright, Harry Lee. 
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to write the climactic Stigmata scene, but so was every other St. 
Francis playwright who has attempted it, except Gheon, himself a 
mystic. It is, moreover, difficult to understand Gheon’s symbolism, 
his only means of conveying the Stigmata to an audience. 

From the standpoint of production, The Little Poor Man with its 
three rather simple sets would not be difficult to execute. It is by no 
means as difficult as Gheon’s play for advanced groups, nor as 
simple as Glibe’s for high schools, so it is easy to understand why 
it has been the most popular of the plays franciscana for college 
and little theatre groups. Lee has not written a great play, but The 
Inttle Poor Man presents the authentic Francis in good dramatic 
form without the pulpit. 


St. Francis of Assisi—The Husband of Poverty 


The Husband of Poverty by Maughan * and St. Francis of Assist 
by Peladan *? may be dismissed as flagrantly unhistorical from the 
Franciscan viewpoint, and unartistically contrived from the dra- 
matic angle. 


Form Proper to Saint Francis 


The final problem that arises from the consideration of the vast 
St. Francis incident is: which dramatic form is most suitable for 
its expression? Perhaps the successful St. Francis play has not been 
produced because no playwright has attempted the correct form. 
It is certain that of the four major forms—tragedy, comedy, melo- 
drama, and farce—tragedy is not apropos to Francis because its 
theme and action are based on the scope of mortal sin inconsistent 
with the Seraphic Saint. Comedy, too, is inconsistent with St. Fran- 
cis because its structure is based on physical rather than spiritual 
values. The saint bearing the five wounds, an outward manifestation 
of the gifts of a contemplative, would be inconceivable in this light. 
The form of the melodrama, modified in the hagiodrama, has been 
the somewhat unsuccessful form employed thus far by playwrights. 
Farce, then, remains the form left in which playwrights have not 

41 Henry N. Maughan, The Husband of Poverty (Boston: Copeland and 
Day Co., 1897). 


42 Josephin A. Peladan, St. Francis of Assisi, trans. Harold John Massingham 
(London: Duckworth and Co., 1913). 
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attempted a St. Francis play. Strangely enough, and irreverent 
though it may sound, the lightest modification of farce, the modern 
musical comedy, seems the probable form for the multitudinous St. 
Francis incident. 

The question of the adaptability of the St. Francis material to 
the musical comedy form may be investigated in the light of the 
Laurence Housman plays of St. Francis. An analysis of contempo- 
rary musical comedy shows that it is set to music, employs a chorus, 
is mainly satirical, and uses contemporary references. As discussed 
elsewhere in this study, the lyric and dramatic life and language of 
the “Jongleur de Dieu” furnishes abundant incident for music. The 
chorus which comments and furthers the story line is easily defined 
from the Housman material. In the first scenes it is the gay and 
hilarious youth, the companions of St. Francis. In the later scenes 
it is the little brothers who formed St. Francis’ initial band. The 
problem here would be to maintain the correct relationship between 
reverence and the joy St. Francis prescribed in his rule in the “that 
his monks be not of-long-face” passage. The solution would have to 
be worked on in the light of St. Francis’ outstanding ability to see 
the incongruous. 

The simple story line of musical comedy is usually fantastic and 
ridiculous and developed through a series of highly imaginative 
scenes presented through slapstick. Again most of the St. Francis 
stories are fantastic and those associated with Juniper are all ridicu- 
lous in the Housman plays. Francis’ native ability to act, coupled 
with his bountiful gestures, could be easily geared to slapstick 
through the medium of Juniper without distorting the Seraphic 
saint. 

The final adaptability of the Housman material to the musical 
comedy form is found in its qualification of a Utopian theme and 
hero who is always remarkably resourceful. The paradoxical theme 
of possessing everything by giving away everything would be Uto- 
pian. The hero would be the apparently naive little poor man who 
always comes out on top. 

Although on the surface the St. Francis material seems adaptable 
to musical comedy, yet in production it is almost doomed to disaster 
because of the pressing social problem of religious reverence. Fran- 
cis would have to be portrayed as a purely human type, but Francis 
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is too popular a saint with both Catholics and Protestants to be 
viewed in the objective light of a type character in an amoral 
musical comedy. As soon as the play becomes subjective, the con- 
ventions of amorality would be exposed to the starkness of reality, 
leaving a pitiful, rather than humorous, Francis. Thus for the aver- 
age American theatre audience, St. Francis could not be viewed suc- 
cessfully in the light of musical comedy. For a special audience of 
Franciscans, whose heritage is joy from St. Francis who always saw 
the incongruous with delight, the play in musical comedy form 
would be acceptable. But, even in this case, there are Franciscans 
closer to Plymouth than to Assisi. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, by way of general evaluation, three plays are rec- 
ommended in the order of their excellence: The Marriage of St. 
Francis by Henri Gheon, a French Catholic; The Inttle Poor Man 
by Harry Lee, an American Protestant; and The Lady Poverty by 
Fr. Francis DeSales Glibe, O.F.M., an American Franciscan. For 
specialized productions by Franciscans for Franciscans, the two 
plays most historically correct are recommended: St. Francis of As- 
sist by the Capuchin Fathers and Saint Francis: an Historical 
Drama by Reverend Cuthbert Hess, an English Capuchin. 

The best of the plays about St. Francis, The Marriage of St. 
Francis by Henri Gheon, attains its stature because it is dramat- 
ically conceived and expressed in the spirit of the Poverello. It is 
the only play that somewhat adequately expresses the climax of 
St. Francis’ life: the receiving of the Stigmata. Yet, even in the case 
of the great French hagiodramatist, the play becomes a good, not a 
great play, because the climax is expressed in the terms of a symbol 
rather than a willed action. St. Francis’ vision is the result of in- 
fused grace, above and beyond the power of the human will. In this 
light, Henri Gheon, himself a mystic, was qualified for writing the 
Stigmata scene. Only a contemplative who had experienced the in- 
tuitive vision of God could express the St. Francis experience, but 
because it is something out of the realm of the senses, it must be 
expressed as a symbol. A symbol necessarily lacks ability to express 
a willed decision leading to dramatic impact, necessary for great 
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drama. The major role played by infused grace in the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi renders him unfit as material for great drama. 
This, then, may be another reason why great dramatists of his- 
torical character as Maxwell Anderson and George Bernard Shaw 
have not attempted the St. Francis material, which, at face value, 
superabounds with dramatic incident. 

The most fitting expression of St. Francis is poetry or music. 
Significantly, each of the ten St. Francis playwrights has attempted 
the use of the two art forms in his play. Significantly, the three 
most successful plays represent the most artistic fusion of the art 
forms. Besides incidental and illustrative dramatic value, these 
forms help portray the character of St. Francis the poet. 

The two types of plays about St. Francis that have failed are 
those that have neglected dramatic technique on the one hand, and 
those that have been unable to capture the spirit of the saint on 
the other hand. In the first group fall the dull plays that turn out 
to be historical biographical accounts of St. Francis, more fit for 
the classroom, the pulpit, or the sociology class. In the second classi- 
fication are the plays conceived by materialistic playwrights who 
invent a character so incompatible with the Seraph of Assisi that 
they call forth general protest. 

Another problem posed by the study of the St. Francis plays was 
whether or not the musical comedy form is apropos to the St. Fran- 
cis material. This question was analyzed in the study of the Lau- 
rence Housman’s The Little Plays of St. Francis. The St. Francis 
incident in itself was found adaptable to the form, but the produc- 
tion of that form would not be acceptable because of the morale 
of reverence for the saint. Because of the popularity of St. Francis, 
it would be impractical to divorce his humor from his sanctity and 
expect an objective reception. 

In conclusion, the words of a great Franciscan and poet of St. 
Francis of Assisi seem apropos for playwrights attempting the St. 
Francis material. Dante wrote that Francis’ “Marvelous life were 
better in high heaven’s glory sung.” (Paradiso, C. xi.) 


DISCUSSION 


LAWRENCE G. CRADDOCK, O.F.M.:—When Sister Margaret Mary 
asked me to be the discussion leader for her paper on Franciscan Drama, I did 
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not realize how far apart in scope and time were her researches and my own. 
Sister has just given us a masterly discussion of modern plays written about 
St. Francis; my investigation of the subject of Franciscan drama centered 
around plays written by Franciscans in the medieval period, particularly in 
England. It is remarkable, however, that one truth emerges clearly from both 
subjects of study—Sister has shown how modern playwrights have found St. 
Francis an ever-challenging and intriguing subject of drama; my own study 
has shown me that the Franciscan Order produced, fostered and developed 
medieval drama all over Europe; both these historical facts reflect the in- 
herent dramatic spirit bequeathed to his Order by the Seraphic Father as a 
result of his own intense love of God and clear perception of the sacramental 
character of the glorious universe that God had created. The Friars Minor 
have had a profound influence on Western Drama, and that influence has been 
good; we find it stemming from the spirit which goes directly back to St. 
Francis himself; he loved and acted a parable or Scriptural scene; his re- 
enactment of the Nativity at Grecchio is sufficient witness of his dramatic 
flair. The sons of St. Francis spread this paternal heritage of song and drama 
throughout Europe, over a period of three centuries. 

It seems to me that a look at two of the early geniuses of the Order, 
Jacapone da Todi and Thomas of Celano, will demonstrate the great Fran- 
ciscan contribution to the poetry and drama of Europe—a genuine Realism. 

One of the most passionately lyrical of Francis’ sons was Jacapone da Todi. 
His was the soul and voice of the lover; the first half of his life being given 
to a love of the world and its pleasures; the second half, following a startling 
conversion, given to God and His Blessed Mother. For the last twenty-eight 
years of his life he dedicated his gift of song, poetry and drama to the glory 
of God. “Every side of his complex nature, wide range of interest, and 
spiritual vicissitudes, is represented in his songs, which include drama (a 
dialog between St. Francis and Lady Poverty), satire (mainly directed against 
Pope Boniface VIII who had imprisoned him as a too-vigorous defender of 
the Spiritual party in the Order), sermons and rhapsodies—the little emotion- 
packed songs which seemed to bubble up from his spiritually charged soul. 
St. Francis surely approved a sweet, joyous song like this one of Jacapone’s 
celebrating the Nativity: 


The little angels join their hands 
And dance in holy ring. 
Love-songs they’re whispering, 
The little angel bands. 


Now, shamefaced boors, why keep 
Ye back? Show courtesie. 

Hasten and ye will see 

The little Jesus sleep. 


Just as the Franciscan Order had the glory of having the tender and whole- 
somely emotional Jacapone da Todi, so it also had the honor of giving to the 
world one who sang in a lower register with an unmatched grandeur and 
power of the stern justice on Judgment Day of a scorned and offended God, 
Thomas of Celano. The Church has seen fit to meorporate his majestic dra- 
matic monologue, the Dies Irae, into the liturgy of the Requiem Mass; this 
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soul-stirring poem thoughtfully recited or devoutly sung has the power of 
exciting in attentive listeners the deepest sentiments of wholesome fear and 
contrition. Its theme is simple and consistent throughout—acknowledgment 
of and sorrow for sin, the corroding agent in man’s relationship with his God, 
coupled with the earnest plea for the only thing which can save, mercy from 
the Divine Judge. Here is truly the New Testament Miserere: 


That day of wrath, that dreadful day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
Both David and the Sibyl say. 


What terror then shall us befall 
When lo, the Judge’s steps appall, 
About to sift the deed of all. 


The books are opened, that the dead 
May have their doom from what is read, 
The record of our conscience dread. 


Good Lord, ’twas for my sinful sake 
That Thou our suffering flesh didst take; 
Then do not now my soul forsake. 


O just avenging Judge, I pray, 
For pity take my sins away, 
Before the great accounting-day. 


In suppliant prayer I prostrate bend, 
My contrite heart like ashes rend, 
Regard, O Lord, my latter end. 


Here is no sweet and joyous song of the kind we usually think of in con- 
nection with Francis and those who imbibed his spirit. Who was this man, 
whose soul-stirring verses we have heard so often, and which seem at first 
glance so contrary to the Franciscan spirit of happy, ingenuous song? Thomas 
of Celano was one of St. Francis’ first disciples; rich, noble and learned. He 
is the great biographer of his Seraphic Father; the Vita Prima and Vita 
Secunda of Celano are the sources to which all who would truly know St. 
Francis must go. He knew St. Francis intimately and had caught the spirit 
of the Little Poor Man. So, when this gifted biographer and poet wrote the 
imperishable Dies Irae, he made it reflect not only his own personality, but 
that of the saint who called his orders the Orders of Penance; this great dra- 
matic hymn, coming from the pure source of Franciscanism, is a salutary re- 
minder to each of us that we are not the followers of a “combed and smiling 
little saint with a pigeon on his shoulder” in whom modern unbelievers have 
tried to find a gushy sentimentalist; but we are the spiritual sons and 
daughters of a Father who chastised his body and brought it into subjection, 
out of a deep and sincere conviction that he was the greatest of sinners, and 
most in need of God’s fathomless mercy. 

The works of Jacapone da Todi and Thomas of Celano, though differing 
greatly in tone, are both reflections of a true and wholesome Franciscan Real- 
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ism, the realism of Francis of Assisi which revelled in the goodness and beauty 
of God’s creation as a slight reflection of the Uncreated Beauty, but at the 
same time a realism which was strongly conscious of that great fact of history, 
Original Sin and its effects, such as the coming of the God-Man as a suffering 
Savior, and the necessity of unrelenting penance in order to keep the re- 
bellious flesh in subjection to the spirit. “A balanced view of life in Eternity’s 
Light” might be an accurate description of the true realism of St. Francis and 
his followers; a realism which sees, acknowledges and rejoices in the good and 
beautiful which man finds all around him; but a realism which at the same 
time is acutely aware of evil and his own weakness, and the consequent neces- 
sity for a spirit of penance to temper one’s joy. 

Allied to this spirit of Franciscan Realism is the usefulness of Franciscan 
poetry and drama. However readily we may agree with the principles so 
clearly and convincingly presented by Father Louis Secondo in his paper 
“Morality and Art,” we must face the historic fact that the great Franciscan 
poets and dramatists of the first two and a half centuries of the Order’s 
history did all their work with a definite didactic purpose—to bring souls to 
Christ and His Blessed Mother. Their spirit was the antithesis of that which 
informs the effete, modern Art-For-Art’s-Sake school. If the didacticism of 
Franciscan poetry and drama brings us to a conclusion that those works of 
art, consciously trying to teach and improve the beholder, were correspond- 
ingly weakened as works of “pure” art, let us frankly admit that fact, and 
with no apologies; the art products of the Franciscan school achieved their 
purpose—instruction, edification and entertainment—and that, in the final 
analysis, is the acme of achievement for all works of art. 


THE FRANCISCAN APOSTOLATE OF THE 
CREATIVE ARTS 


Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


... Art lay nearer to the Franciscan mind than did 
science since . . . there was that in the complexus of 
the Franciscan mind which lent itself more readily to 
artistic expression than to scientific definition: it was 
more given to intutive vision than to logical reason- 
ING Fes <i 
—FAaTHER CUTHBERT OF BRIGHTON, 
The Romanticism of St. Francis * 


Saint Francis was an artist—not by education or design, but by 
the native simplicity of his attitude and the cultivated fire of his 
love for Christ. His entire life was a work of art—reality contem- 
plated and the vision brought to life in a concrete embodiment. 
Herein lies the chief reason why he so caught the fancy of the 
people of his age—an age when the fine arts were once again rising 
to new splendor and popularity. 

Saint Francis, who expressed misgivings about learning and 
scholarship, had no qualms at all when faced with art and litera- 
ture. He accepted the love songs of Provence, the tales of the Caro- 
lingian and Arthurian legends, not only using them as texts for his 
discourses but showing as he did so a genuine understanding and 
affection for the original songs and stories themselves. 

It does not take a very profound analysis of the Franciscan 
genius to show that Saint Francis and the spirit of his Order have 
always been more at home with art and poetry than with logic or 
rhetoric. 

In his perceptive essay, “The Romanticism of Saint Francis,” 
Father Cuthbert has written: 


1 London: Longmans, Green, 1915, p. 77. 
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.. . the true explanation of Franciscanism will be found only as we keep 
in view the romantic spirit which is the nature of man. That romanticism 
which reveals itself so palpably in the story of the first Franciscan days 
and in such purely Franciscan literature as the Sacrum Commercium and 
the Fiorettt is no mere accident due to individual temperament or charac- 
ter: it is of the essence of the Franciscan spirit. One finds it, in a higher 
or lower intensity, in all the pages of Franciscan history, sometimes un- 
troubled in its freedom, at other times maintaining itself painfully against 
the intrusion of an alien spirit; but always to the fore whenever the 
instinct of the world recognizes the genuine Franciscan tradition.? 

The romanticism of Franciscanism is a direct outgrowth of the 
simplicity of the Franciscan. The true Franciscan finds it impossible 
to divide himself when approaching reality. He rebels against any 
demand to think one way and act or feel another. In fact, for him 
thought, feeling and action are as one. Ideas for him are ideals since 
they come from his heart as well as his head, and love is vision, 
for his will acts with and through his intellect. 

It is this simplicity of character—truly an exquisite integration 
of personality—which is the source of the Franciscan’s preference 
for the concrete as against the abstract, for his inability to con- 
template without springing into action, for his tendency toward 
voluntarism rather than any form of intellectualism. Indeed the 
simplicity of the Franciscan has confused schoolmen and pagans 
alike. The former accuse him of crucifying dialectics on the impa- 
tience of his intuition; the latter declare him a pantheist adoring 
nature as God. 

But the Franciscan is neither an anti-intellectual nor a nature- 
worshipper; he is an artist in the supernatural order. Both his man- 
ner of viewing reality and his manner of expressing what he has to 
say are identical with the manner of contemplation and the manner 
of expression of the artist. The Franciscan looks at the world with 
the esthetic insight of the artist; he beholds nature neither with 
curiosity nor with greed but with the joy of perceiving the reflected 
beauty of God. The Franciscan expresses himself with the recreative 
facility of the artist; he cannot say what he means without giving 
life to his thought in a concrete image. 

Saint Francis’ life is crowded with examples both of this manner 
of contemplation and this manner of expression. Think of the 
Canticle of the Sun and the Crib of Greccio. 


2 Tbid., p. 3. 
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Of all Orders in the Church the Franciscan Family should have 
the greatest sympathy and understanding of the apostolate of the 
creative arts. 


Art as an Apostolate 


It is the goal of an apostle to bring Christ’s message to men and 
to get them to live according to that message. Now there are three 
natural instruments with which God’s ministers can influence their 
fellowmen: logic, rhetoric and poetry. 

Logic is directed to the intellect. Its prime requisites are clarity 
and infallibility. Its purpose is to instruct—to convey knowledge. 

Rhetoric is directed to the will. Its prime requisites are feeling 
and immediateness. Its purpose is to move—to produce action. 

Poetry is directed to the whole man. Its prime requisites are es- 
thetic perception and emotion. Its purpose is to mold—to form 
attitudes.’ 

The importance of art as an apostolic instrument lies precisely in 
its ability to form attitudes. It is not the best manner of imparting 
knowledge; scientific or logical expression will do a better job. It 
is not the best means of making people do things; that is the 
province of persuasion or rhetoric. But art molds minds and hearts; 
it can reach and influence the human soul prior to and more deeply 
than any other form of human expression. 

Before logic can instruct men’s minds and rhetoric move their 
hearts, their minds must be opened to truth and their hearts ready 
to change direction. In other words, new attitudes must be formed 
first. 

That is the apostolate of poetry, the apostolate of art. Its Job is 
not to preach or to convert. Its job is to bring men into contact with 
reality in such a way that they will develop—slowly, even imper- 
ceptibly—the humility, vision and freedom from prejudice which 
are essential prerequisites for learning the truth and choosing the 
truly good. 


3 As is evident, I am speaking of art here as a means of expression and 
consequently speak of the end result on its audience as its purpose. The pur- 
pose of art as a faculty of the soul is, of course, the production of the work 
of art, the artifact. The immediate purpose of artifact itself is the expression 
or focusing of reality. The end result of this expression or focus is to mold 
the spiritual faculties of the beholder to its own form—momentarily, at least. 
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Before logic can plant its seeds and rhetoric supply sunshine and 
rain, art must plow the field. 


Its Importance Today 


Jean Cocteau has written that “the world of politics always lags 
one revolution behind the world of poetry.” 4 This is true not only 
of politics but of all the other surface elements which go to make 
up a culture. The reason is that poets and artists must set the molds 
before the attitudes of a people are cast, and it is the attitudes which 
produce politics and mores and all the other particulars of human 
society by which one civilization differs from another. 

The determining factors of a culture are of as great a concern to 
the apostle as the means of reaching an individual soul. As Jean 
Danielou has demonstrated so well in The Salvation of the Nations, 
the Second Coming of Christ, which every true Christian must fer- 
vently desire to hasten, is being delayed till the entire world be 
evangelized and all nations accept Christ’s message.° This evangeli- 
zation cannot refer to the conversion of individuals; it must mean 
a cultural conversion. The work of the Church is the eventual pro- 
duction of a world-wide Christian civilization. Such a goal can never 
be reached save through a slow and patient cultivation of men’s 
minds—the transformation of human culture to a state where it 
will be most receptive to Christianity. 

That is the ultimate goal of the apostolate of art—to transform 
the face of the earth in order that it may be ready to receive the 
Gospel of Christ. 

It is vital that we understand this today. We live in a critical 
moment of human history. It is unnecessary to retrace the argu- 
ments of Spengler, Toynbee or Sorokin to convince us that Western 
Civilization is on its deathbed.® The culture, whose dominant char- 
acteristic acording to Jacques Leclercq is technical development,’ 


4 Jean Cocteau, “Secrets of Beauty,” A. D. 1950, Fall, p. 23. 

5 Jean Danielou, The Salvation of the Nations (Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1950), pp. 66-86. 

6 Cf. Vincent A. McCrossen, “The New Renaissance,” A. D. 1960, Fall, pp. 
73-81. 

7™“The Rhythm of History,” The Commonweal, March 30, 1951, p. 609. 
The fact that modern man is so technologically minded is a further reason 
for the importance of the apostolate of art. Technological supremacy has so 
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is on the verge of collapse. What will rise out of its ashes shall de- 
pend to a great extent on the poets and painters, novelists and 
dramatists, movie-makers and comic-strip artists of today. The old 
attitudes have become sterile and only the artists are in a position 
to supply the new. 

The Christian artist, indeed, has an opportunity unparalleled in 
history. 


An Experiment and the Lessons It Taught 


In New York City, about two years ago, the recognition of this 
opportunity led to a rather interesting experiment. 

Several laypeople and myself organized an Association with the 
primary idea of publishing a magazine—a quarterly dedicated to 
promoting actual progress in the apostolate of the creative arts. 

In drawing up the charter of the Association we stated its pur- 
pose as “the promotion of a renaissance of the spirit in literature 
and art.” We could have said that we were going to look for, talk 
about, and publish artists and authors who were consciously or un- 
consciously apostles. 

But the exact words do not matter. The fact is that we did or- 
ganize; we found a good number of people interested in the idea, 
and in September we published the fourth issue of the magazine. The 
experiment is not yet a success. It desperately needs financial help. 
But it is still alive and still holds much promise, for it is founded, 
I believe, on an important and very sound idea. 

My purpose is not to tell you about A.D. 1951 (as the magazine 
is called during the current year)—much as it would help if you 
all became subscribers to it. I bring it up because it has taught me 
a great deal about the difficulties of being an apostle by means of 
the creative arts. 

Those difficulties may be summarized under three heads: preju- 
dice, impatience and a lack of appreciation. 


warped the modern mind that the unmathematical values of the spirit make 
little or no sense to it. Here is a basic attitude impervious to logic or 
rhetoric—an attitude which can be changed only by a persistent flood of art 
and literature which is conscious of the spirit. 
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Prejudice 


When we laid the first plans for A.D., we decided at once that 
we would not call the quarterly a Catholic magazine. If the maga- 
zine was to publish fiction, poetry or drawings that would help to 
form correct attitudes in those who enjoyed them, it would be fool- 
ish to restrict our audience to Catholic readers. No, we would com- 
pete on the open market with every other non-sectarian magazine. 

We also decided that we would accept contributions from authors 
without asking questions as to their beliefs, religious or otherwise. 
Our norm of judgment would be the work submitted. We knew that 
an artist’s attitudes are often sounder than his abstract ideas and 
that many a professed unbeliever has produced works of art thor- 
oughly Christian.® 

These decisions, we felt sure, would make us acceptable to Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics alike. In any case, they were absolutely es- 
sential to the apostolate as we envisioned it. 

As our plans turned into action we hit upon our first—and in 
some ways greatest—obstacle, a solid wall of prejudice. And the 
prejudice, mind you, was just as strong among Catholics as it was 
among non-Catholics. 

The non-Catholics found out we were Catholics—it was impossi- 
ble and pointless to hide the fact—and immediately they decided 
that A.D. was a religious magazine, or at least one so ridden by 
Romish dogmatism that it could be of little interest to them. Some 
of this prejudice disappeared after we had published a couple of 
issues, but most of it remained. 

The Catholics, knowing that we were Catholics, picked up the 
magazine in a devout hunt for religious verse and stories with 
Catholic characters or background. Since we disappointed these 
hunters, their prejudice, if it has changed at all, has grown more 
militant with each succeeding issue of the magazine. 

Actually the prejudice in both cases was the same. Both Catholics 
and non-Catholics were correct in sensing that there was some 


8 Franz Werfel was an example of a novelist who was more Christian in his 
attitudes than in his beliefs. It is good to remember, too, that often Catholic 
authors can and do write fiction full of pagan or sensate attitudes. Such, in 
my opinion, was the case with Henry Morton Robinson’s The Cardinal. 
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apostolic purpose behind our work, but both were wrong in presum- 
ing that we were going to teach or plead Catholic doctrine or prac- 
tice. For we were convinced from the beginning that the function of 
art is neither to teach nor to plead. 

The prejudice on both sides has its roots in the long and unfor- 
tunate tradition in the United States which demands that religion 
be isolated from all other areas of life. Even Catholics, in their 
anxiety to be good Catholics, can often see spiritual values only 
when they are decked out in ecclesiastical habiliments. 


Impatience 


The second difficulty met with in the apostolate of art is impa- 
tience. Since A.D. has been published we have met again and again 
well-meaning, apostolic souls who read the magazine with wrinkled 
brow and then ask: “But what are you trying to do?” 

It is little use explaining that good literature molds attitudes. 
It is no use at all to talk about helping to change our culture. To 
such souls an apostle is one who goes out and pours the baptismal 
waters. An apostolate that works on the art of the present genera- 
tion in order to make some future generation ready for the truth 
is for them too remote and intangible. They are impatient, and un- 
less they can see the grace of God working beneath their hands, 
they feel useless and uncomfortable. 

Finally there is the important difficulty of doing anything in the 
creative fields today. Due to the mechanism of our time and the 
supremacy of material comforts and conveniences the common 
man’s taste for non-material values has been dulled almost to ex- 
tinction. The hectic movement of modern living and the constant 
emphasis on sense-stimulation have discouraged reflection and made 
the man who can enjoy a story, painting or poem which requires 
concentration a very rare being. 

The artist-apostle, therefore, has a very limited audience. He can 
widen it by recourse to movie, television or comic-strip, which more 
easily hold attention because of the rapidity with which they can 
convey an idea. But there, hobbled by the exigencies of mass pro- 
duction, he is often forced to prostitute his art. 

Those, I feel, are the three most serious obstacles in the apostolate 
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of art—the prejudice by which Catholic and non-Catholic expect 
apostolic art to teach, the impatience with which fellow apostles 
refuse to see the value of art as an apostolate, and the huge number 
of people who do not appreciate worthwhile art because they are 
unaccustomed to give it the proper effort and attention. 


Three Positive Suggestions 


I would like to close with a few positive suggestions. We can 
help and help greatly in the apostolate of the fine arts even though 
we ourselves are not artists. 

First, of course, we must correct false ideas about the apostolate 
itself. We must, perhaps, correct our own. We must not force on 
art laws which do not bind it, i.e., the laws of logic or rhetoric. And 
more important yet, particularly if we have the duty of judging art 
or guiding others in the appreciation of it, we must learn art’s own 
laws and never let ourselves be caught off guard by those who in- 
sist on being judged according to the laws of another discipline. 

We can try our best to correct the vision of those whom we in- 
fluence, if that vision needs correcting. Children usually take art at 
its face value. They need only proper guidance. It is the misguided 
adult who will be encumbered with prejudices needing correction. 

A second important contribution to the apostolate is any de- 
termined action against the prevalent heresy which divorces values 
on one plane of reality from values on another, i.e., values in art 
from values in religion. Just as truth always helps art and falseness 
hurts it, so too good art always abets religion while bad art does it 
damage. If a work of man is truly beautiful, it is good and, unless 
perverted, it will bring the beholder closer to God. 

Finally each of us can do what is possible to support and en- 
courage art and literature which are sound in its attitudes and to 
discourage art and literature which are not. 

As in all other efforts for the glory of God and the salvation of 
souls, so in the apostolate of art we need first understanding and 
then action. 


DISCUSSION 


VIANNEY THIBEDEAU, O.F.M.Cap.:—“Beauty therefore belongs to the 
transcendental and metaphysical order. For this reason it tends of itself to 
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carry the soul beyond creation.” 1 These words of Maritain help us to under- 
stand the position of the artist whose function it is to create a work of 
beauty. The Franciscan, according to the paper, “beholds nature neither with 
curiosity nor with greed but with the joy of perceiving the reflected beauty 
of God.” In imitation of St. Francis who was inclined to dramatize his thought, 
the Franciscan “cannot say what he means without giving life to his thought 
in a concrete image.” The Franciscan movement has provided a source of in- 
spiration both in the subject matter it provided and in the simple and direct 
manner of approach which it inspired in artists for many generations. As the 
paper indicates, the Franciscan does not stop in his admiration of the beau- 
tiful for its own sake but sees in it the footprint, the shadow, and the image 
of God. Baudelaire says: “it is that immortal instinct for the beautiful which 
makes us consider the world and its pageants as a glimpse of, a correspondence 
with, Heaven.” 2 

The paper states that the “purpose of poetry is to form attitudes.” This is 
to be understood in the light of the explanatory note appended that the pur- 
pose of art as a faculty of the soul is, in the first place, the production of a 
work of art. The end result is to mold the spiritual faculties of the beholder 
to its own form. Art is indeed a creation—a re-creation of an impression 
originally created in the mind. 

In this connection Lafcadio Hearn has written to the effect that the artist 
receives the full impact of an esthetic experience and tries to work back to 
the peak of it during the course of creating his work of art. This also appears 
to be what Wordsworth means by describing poetry as “emotion recollected 
in tranquillity.” In this manner the artist attempts to convey to another his 
own original esthetic experience, to translate it into his medium as it were, 
and can thus be said to form attitudes. 

The paper states that art is not the best means of making people do things. 
But, taking man as a whole, perhaps it really is the most effective generally 
since it reaches more deeply into the soul than any other form of expression. 
It prepares the way for other forms. Art must plow the field. 

Father Demetrius gives us a practical example of Franciscan Apostolate in 
the Creative Arts when he cites his experience in connection with the maga- 
zine, A.D. To raise men’s tastes and culture to a higher level always requires 
effort and patience, but the end purpose is worthy indeed. Encouragement and 
inspiration to artists who produce good works of art is a definite means of 
uplifting contemporary culture to a new and higher level. 

Dr. Helen C. White has frequently stressed the real purpose of the arts 
as far beyond mere recreational ends in so far as they are capable of helping 
man toward the contemplative element in life. She has pointed out that 
Americans underestimate the sense of beauty and the sublime symbolism of 
the arts which must carry man beyond the material and help him reach out 
to the divine. 


1 Art and Scholasticism, pp. 5, 6. 
20’Art Romantique. 


TELEVISION ART AND MORALITY 


Maurice GrasewskI, O.F.M. 


Within the last decade, television, man’s latest and most widely 
used technological achievement, received a full dose of vituperation 
and praise from a vociferous and opinionated public. The appeal of 
this scientific miracle moved the public to procure a set and, tem- 
porarily at least, created a craze unprecedented in the annals of 
American business. When the novelty wore off and people devoted 
more time to a cold, critical appraisal of television, the inevitable 
pros and cons made themselves felt in interested circles. 

To some, television is a passing fad; to others, it’s here to stay. 
One group of extremists view it as a powerful narcotic or opiate, 
while its ardent defenders consider it a boon, opening wide vistas 
to untold millions. On the one hand, we have those who, tracing the 
genealogy of television, consider it to be a child of technology and 
a grandchild of capitalism on its father’s side and to be conceived 
in the “womb of despair, ignorance and dehumanization” on its 
mother’s side. Equally vivid in their description, on the other hand, 
are those to whom television is an instrument of enlightenment, a 
unique and fascinating source of relaxation and a picture window 
upon all the complex activities of the entire universe. Mutual agree- 
ment is reached only on the proposition that television has exerted 
a tremendous impact upon the moral, social and economic life of 
man as an individual and as a member of society. 

Television as an art form is still in its infancy and like any 
youngster wearing his older brother’s hand-me-downs, television 
borrows heavily from other audio-visual media. Very many of its 
programs betray the radio background of their origin; the cinema 
and its techniques have furnished the initial skills for the television 
camera. It is too early to fully realize the artistic potentialities of 
television or even to successfully exploit its present capacities. 

The lack of talent during the early stages of television program- 
ming was substituted by lower moral standards and, to say the least, 
unsavory practices. A hue and a cry were raised for a code. Now, 
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pressure is being brought to bear from various quarters urging the 
television industry to adopt the provisions of the motion picture 
code to bridge the gap until a working code of its own can be formu- 
lated. Television has become for many an occasion for sin and an 
instrument of evil. 

It is the purpose of this paper to review rapidly the art forms of 
television with special stress placed upon the programming and its 
techniques. Secondly, an attempt will be made to indicate the 
morality of television and its various phases, particularly focusing 
our attention upon the content matter of a code suitable for adop- 
tion by the television networks. 


Television Art 


One of the best bases for a just evaluation of television art, giving 
a proper perspective from which an analysis may be made, is the 
appraisal of the basic differences and similarities existing between 
kindred forms of communication. A recent speaker at the Institute 
for Education by Radio summarized television’s appeal as follows: 
“Television provides a maximum extension of the perceived en- 
vironment with a minimum of effort.” Thus is indicated a funda- 
mental notion most people have concerning television. When a 
viewer says he has a “box seat” at some activity or when he ex- 
presses himself about the clarity of the picture ‘‘as if you were 
there,” he voices a prevalent idea that television, more than the 
radio or the movies, enables him to span the limits of time and space 
and have the world under his thumb by merely manipulating a dial. 
No other medium of relaxation, information or communication is 
capable of providing him with such power. 

In relation to the radio and movies, television is a composite art. 
Little study has been made about the manner in which the creative- 
ness of television differs from the artistry of the film or the sound 
waves. It is true that television combines both sound and sight into 
a pleasant picture much as do the movies, and yet no one would 
consider them identical. In the first place, the projected image on 
the television screen is by far smaller than the film viewed in the 
local theater. This reduced image will determine the distinctive 
scope and limitation of television art. In the second place, television 
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programs are primarily destined to be viewed in the privacy of the 
home; movie programs are produced and directed with the public 
theater in mind. Such contrasted situations cannot but have reper- 
cussions upon the efforts of the artist in either medium. Lastly, the 
movies rely upon producing a world of make-believe, creating an 
illusion of reality; the best of television programs are not the ar- 
tificially produced scenes at a studio, but those that present to the 
viewers the grim or joyful realism of persons, places and events 
occurring at the present, without the benefit of any retakes, touch- 
ing-up or falsification. In television the immediacy of the event is 
of prime importance; in the film, the re-creating of a past or imagi- 
nary event or atmosphere constitutes the acme of perfection. 

Perhaps the artistry of television will ultimately be determined 
by the type of audience to which it caters and appeals. Known sta- 
tistics show that the lower and middle income groups benefit most 
from television or resort most often to it for surcease from worry, 
care and the strain of overwork. Television gives the family a home- 
centered orientation and cultivates and strengthens social habits. 
Televiewing gives the entire family common interests derived from 
common experiences. In Videotown, a secret test community, this 
particular point was stressed by the owners of television sets, who 
passed such remarks as these: “it keeps the kids off the streets” and 
is a deterrent to juvenile delinquency; “during the polio season it 
keeps children off the streets and resting on hot afternoons”; and 
‘at keeps my husband home at night.” 

In the last few years of television development, most of the pro- 
grams have fallen into certain patterns which feature artistry pe- 
culiar to their own style. Among the initiates there is a distinct 
“Chicago style” dispensed by Dave Garroway and his show which 
is a low budget production availing itself of camera and production 
gimmicks in which they have chalked up a great number of firsts. 
In some numbers the camera itself serves as a prop. Superimposition 
was used very effectively time and time again. Camera trickery 
also is responsible for the feeling that a mammoth studio is used 
instead of the little room allotted for the show. Several times when 
the cameras were moved to the roof of Merchandise Mart, the Chi- 
cago skyline was used as a backdrop with pleasing results. Dave 
Garroway gears his comedy show to the four or five members of a 
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family group and not a five hundred people audience usually assem- 
bled in the studios. His philosophy is that a comic situation or 
funny statement that will raise loud guffaws in a studio will not 
necessarily appeal to the family group and pass unnoticed. Ulti- 
mately the small family audiences multiplied by the millions of 
homes possessing television sets are the real television audience and 
his aim is to captivate their attention with the ulterior motive of 
also loosening their purse-strings to buy the products which he ad- 
vertises. 

Among the program types commonly viewed upon the television 
screen, the following are categorized by distinctive features meriting 
our attention. 


Revue or Variety Program 


From its earliest days television was believed to have rejuvenated 
old time vaudeville which now appears in modern dress. In the last 
two or three years the best of television talent has been channelled 
into the variety program and the “pollsters” have been unanimous 
in their findings that audiences preferred that type of program to 
any other artistic form in vogue. 

The backbone of any variety program is a comedian who serves 
as a Master of Ceremonies in presenting diverse acts ranging from 
musical numbers to acrobatic dances, from humorous monologues 
and skits to trained animal acts, all liberally interspersed by rather 
lengthy commercials of one or several sponsors. The avowed pur- 
pose of this type of program is pure entertainment which it. does 
not always succeed in furnishing. 

Bob Hope who has made a serious study of the revue type pro- 
gram concludes that it has been worn threadbare. In his television 
experience a show is best received when it has a central theme run- 
ning throughout rather than a program made up of miscellaneous 
gags and ideas. With time and gradual experience artists will intro- 
duce innovations of their own so that the profile of the variety show 
will be changed considerably. 


Comedy 


To a large extent, the American public has identified comedy with 
entertainment and vice versa. People seem to seek relief from the 
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seriousness of life in the humorous antics of the comedians. Aware 
of this human psychology, television attempts to capitalize on it 
by building its programs around comedians and their routines. To 
secure this end, television has pirated some of the best comic talent 
from the radio networks and the movie lots and has dangled tempt- 
ing offers to the few remaining outstanding comedians of our era, 
not to mention several comic personalities discovered and developed 
in the television studios themselves. 

Admittedly, much of the humor is dated, stolen from vaudeville 
and the cinema and very often bordering on the vulgar. Mack Sen- 
nett, the undisputed king of comedy in filmland, critically apprais- 
ing television as a comedy medium, finds it wanting. Television 
comedy has yet to find itself. He is greatly amused by the excessive 
and continued use of the pie-throwing technique and slap-stick 
which originated in his early productions. In his considered opinion 
the comedy shows on television are actually a form of vaudeville. 
“But,” he adds, “they don’t have the preparation that vaudeville 
had. Why, sometimes a performer would work 15 years on one act 
before hitting bigtime . . . you can’t just get together a few hours 
before the show and whip up a skit and expect it to be full of belly- 
laughs.” To remedy this immature and jejune condition, he help- 
fully suggests filming the shows and then by further improvisations 
and judicious cuttings achieving the ultimate in laughs. 


The Dance 


With the advent of television, choreography came into its own. 
The artistry of the dance heretofore was limited to the traditional 
few steps learned in early youth and soon forgotten and lost in the 
routine existence of married life and its obligations. An occasional 
performance of a ballet company or an exotic dance presented at a 
stage show, night club or motion picture, rounded out the limits of 
our choreographic experience. Talented and artistic dancers had few 
occasions to develop their art, and even fewer opportunities to gain 
a livelihood from their act. Television has absorbed hundreds of 
professional and amateur dancers and it is continuously searching 
for new talent. 

Many people who have never witnessed a classic dance offered by 
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only a handful of travelling companies, experience the graceful in- 
terpretations of the ballet, the perfection of the ballroom dance, 
the clever dancing of comedy teams and the imaginative productions 
of a number of choreographers regularly appearing on the better 
telecasts. The pressure of television demands stimulates the dancers 
to create new routines and steps on a weekly basis. 

Nevertheless, the dance is also suffering growing pains. Its adapt- 
ability and suitability to the television program as a device, not 
only to entertain, but also to fill in the odd moments while stage 
settings are put up, lead to an abuse by excess and defect. By ex- 
cess, since the dance routines become repetitious and monotonous, 
partaking of the odium attached to the commercials; by defect, 
since the dance degenerated to several minutes of wild gyrations, 
meaningless high kicking, leaping and whirling, and silly gesticula- 
tion. 


Music and Song 


Outside the musical interludes and song renditions found in the 
Variety Program, very little has been done to promote better music 
and lyrics on television. Very few programs have been dedicated 
exclusively to classical music and, though professional operatic and 
lyrical singers have invaded the television field, they are prone to 
limit themselves to popular or semiclassical numbers. In time, 
perhaps, the better orchestras will be persuaded to tender their 
services, thus raising the musical standards of the television pro- 
ductions. 

However, one pronounced contribution in this category is the 
visualization of the lyric by either a dance routine, pantomime or 
pure dramatization. What has formerly been associated with the 
cumbersome, stilted acting of the opera has now become a more 
imaginative and definitely more entertaining, dramatization of the 
popular ballad and classical song. 


Drama 


Unlike the film drama that succeeds in the illusion of reality by 
the life-size portrayal of characters against panoramic vistas of the 
background, television drama must create an illusion of a very 
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different order. In television the action of the drama is not so much 
physical as it is psychological. A movie, unrelieved by plenty of 
action, gives a sense of emptiness; television can give expression 
to the more intimate.and subtle communications that are conveyed 
by the face, the hands and, at times, by the lack of expressed words. 
The very limitations of television, as compared with the movies, are 
its strongest features. 

By common consent, television drama has reached a high level 
of excellence although many imperfections are yet-to be ironed out. 
Televiewers have been regaled with Shakespeare and the classical 
dramatists of many nations; musical drama has been given a fair 
chance much to the delight of a large segment of the television audi- 
ence; even serial drama has been attempted with results at least 
commensurate to those of radio serialization. Recently, the short 
story was likewise discovered to be conducive to dramatization 
within the time limitations imposed by television programs. 

Some of the top dramatists from the legitimate stage and the 
movies have lately turned to the writing of drama under the strin- 
gent exigencies of the half-hour and one-hour television shows in- 
terspersed with many commercials. No one has mastered this art 
to any degree but ample evidence is on hand to presage a bright 
future in this field for anyone gifted with the necessary creative im- 
agination and technical know-how. 


Sports 


Although the early enthusiasm of sport fans has been dampened, 
sports and sport-connected programs have been the backbone of 
television for several years. Sporting events, embodying a maximum 
of action in a minimum of space, are particularly suitable for tele- 
casting. Such strictly localized action is characteristic of sports like 
baseball, football, basketball, boxing and wrestling, and it is these 
sports that have furnished the greatest drawing card on the tele- 
vision networks. However, to safeguard the business end of sport 
promoters and sportsmen, restrictions have been placed, unless ex- 
orbitant prices are paid, upon the free telecasting of the more out- 
standing sport events. 

Many athletes televise better than they play and hence com- 
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plaints are registered against athletes who imperil the game with 
their prima donna activities. Wrestling, to mention only one of the 
sports, has evolved into an exhibition, not of athletic prowess, but 
of the ability to bemuse the audience. Undoubtedly, in view of the 
facts, the telecasting of sport events will be modified and more 
rigidly controlled by Athletic Commissions that will aim to save 
the sport for its fans. 


Quiz Shows 

The rash of quiz shows is slowly disappearing from the television 
networks. Originally introduced to stimulate audience participation, 
this type of program destroyed itself by the zany and insulting 
antics adopted to produce laughs and the low intellectual caliber 
of the questions used to test the abilities of the contestants. All this, 
coupled with the impractical and unproportional value of the prizes 
offered, is leading to the eventual extinction of this form of enter- 
tainment. 


Panel Shows 

Not yet fully developed, the panel show has proved to be instruc- 
tional and entertaining as well. With few exceptions, the panels 
usually consist of outstanding personalities and experts in the field 
discussed and since the topics are timely, lively interest is generated 
and the sponsors are assured of a large percentage of viewers among 
the television set owners. Many of these panel shows have been 
used as cheap summer replacements for the more elaborate shows 
offered during the rest of the year, but their popularity assures 
them of a secure place in future programming. 

Of all the available programs, the panel show is particularly fitted 
for opinion molding and propaganda dissemination. Hence, politi- 
cians, and others interested in influencing the thinking of the masses, 
are sure to capitalize on the availability of this medium and, unless 
great care is taken to control the undesirable elements, the efficacy 
of the panel show will be threatened. 


Special Events 
Television’s forte is the presentation of special events on which 
occasions the numerical size of the audience far surpasses anything 
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in history. Current events in widely separated areas have been tele- 
vised so that the television audience has witnessed history-making 
of prime magnitude. This participation of the unseen audience adds 
a character to occurrences that was unforeseeable and inconceivable 
in the past. The recent Presidential addresses to the American peo- 
ple, the MacArthur receptions throughout the country, the Kefauver 
investigations, and the UN sessions are deeply ingrained, unforget- 
table experiences that leave an indelible mark upon an impression- 
able public. 

The telecasting of special events is at present too limited, due to 
financial considerations, to be fully appreciated and justly evalu- 
ated. Upon the insistent demand of the public, plans are being hur- 
riedly drawn up to televise Congress in action, the investigations of 
Congressional Committees, local board meetings and the pageantry 
of various celebrations, be they civic, social or educational. 


Movies 


From its inception, television has utilized Hollywood produced 
films as time fillers. Due to the existing rivalry between the movies 
and television only vintage films are shown, of dubious artistic 
merit and small entertainment value. It is sincerely hoped that a 
workable compromise is worked out to the mutual advantage of 
both media of entertainment. 


Television Morality 


Two months ago NBC-TV announced a new self-imposed code 
of standards and practices for their network, calling for a sharper 
vigilance to keep their programs morally and esthetically decent. 
Under pressure of civic and religious organizations the West Coast 
Television Producers were induced to adopt a purity code also cal- 
culated to shield television audiences from esthetic and moral pit- 
falls to which they have been hitherto exposed. As a result more 
than fifty executives representing the National Society of Television 
Producers have signed a code of ethics designed to put the tele- 
vision industry on par with the standards followed by the movies 
and the radio. 

With the adoption of the moral code televiewers will no longer 
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be confronted with such practices as: brutal and horrid murders; 
minute details of how crimes are committed; excessive pain and 
suffering; executions of criminals; gory surgical operations; inti- 
mate scenes of passion and seduction and an undue exposure of 
the human form. 

Before a universally acceptable censorship of television will be 
efficaciously drawn up, a more extensive study of the moral prob- 
lems involved must be made. In this paper we are limiting ourselves 
to a few helpful suggestions along these lines. 


Suggestiveness 


The NBC-TV code states that “dramatic situations, dialog or 
lyrics which are indecent or involve suggestive double meanings are 
not (to be) used.” Television comedians have been particularly re- 
miss on this score, forgetting that a joke that offends good taste 
and morals becomes vulgar and appeals only to the debased few. 
Attempts should be made to eliminate the bedroom farce, allusions 
to the more intimate marital relationships and the expurgation of 
lyrics primarily intended to arouse intense sexual feelings or ridicule 
in any way the sacred emotion of love. 


Indecent Exposure 


Television sinned and sins grievously in the costume department. 
The television queens tried to outdo themselves in casting off all 
but the essentially indispensable parts of their wardrobe. In the 
newly proposed code only a general regulation was passed barring 
“indecent exposure.” Disrobing is frowned upon and such scenes are 
to be used ‘‘only when essential to plot, in which event they must 
be presented in such a manner that avoids indecency.” Nothing is 
said about the currently popular TV dress featuring the plunging 
neckline and bare shoulders. More stringent specifications are in 
order concerning the costumes used in dance routines and acrobatic 
performances. Of great help would be the imposition of limitations 
on the kind of angle shots allowable or the barring of close-ups in 
particularly offensive postures. 
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Crime 


Ever since Cain killed Abel, crime and criminals have been with 
us and have fascinated audiences whenever they appeared. In early 
June of this year Frank Orme, editor of TV Magazine, and a com- 
mission of six members, disclosed that seventy percent of all pro- 
grams televised for children in the week of May 1-7 were based 
on crime and more than twenty-five hours a week were devoted to 
adult shows with crime as a major theme. Among other statistical 
data we have the following appalling facts: during that week there 
were 86 murders on children’s programs, 41 murders on adult shows, 
101 justifiable homicides, 357 attempted murders, 92 kidnapings, 
46 robberies, 53 non-fatal shootings, 11 jailbreaks, 14 grand larce- 
nies, 30 conspiracies to commit murder and various assorted extor- 
tions, mayhem, arson, batteries and other lurid crimes too numerous 
to tabulate. 

One of the provisions of the proposed code forcefully establishes 
the extent to which crime programs are to be televised. All portrayal 
of crime and the conflict between the criminal and lawfully organ- 
ized society must serve “an affirmative moral value by demonstrat- 
ing dramatically that the criminal is an enemy of society who is 
ultimately punished by the processes of law.” The popularity of 
“whodunits,” private-eye shows and mystery movies assures them 
continued time on the networks. However, the lesson that “crime 
does not pay” must be forcibly taught and the criminal’s life must 
be presented in an unattractive manner as a life beset by continual 
danger, and whose death is but a partial satisfaction for the evil 
committed. 


Children’s Programs 


Unfortunately, in the newly proposed moral code program restric- 
tions affecting children and young people are presented in rather 
broad terms capable of a varied, and not always favorable, interpre- 
tation. These programs, the code states, must convey the commonly 
accepted moral, social and ethical ideals characteristic of American 
life, reflect respect for parents, good morals and honorable be- 
havior, and foster healthy personality development. To be doubly 
safe, the code also provides that no program of a “borderline na- 
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ture” may be shown until after 9 P.M. when small children are 
presumably asleep or no longer permitted by parents to view tele- 
vision. Ultimately, the moral safety of the children is in the hands 
of the parents and the loving surveillance of the parents is the only 
safe and sound code of morality for any child. 


Investigations 


The recently televised Kefauver Committee hearings gave rise to 
several questions of legality and morality. Any similarity between 
probes of this type and court procedures is merely apparent, not 
real. Hence, the deprivation of the witness of the due processes of 
law granted so liberally in American courts and denied at these 
hearings, is definitely illegal. One may even suspect the motives of 
the audience in spending their time viewing the proceedings. Could 
it be the same that induces the readers of the tabloids to gobble up 
the stories of crime and violence, sex and divorce? Could it be the 
desire to see and gloat over those who are reputedly living a life of 
crime? Morbid curiosity does border on the immoral. 

Similar considerations beset the proposed telecasting of our Con- 
gressional sessions. Editorial comment in the Commonweal maga- 
zine acknowledges the implication of such a move. “Would the fact 
that they are to be on the air attract or repel the most useful volun- 
tary witnesses at committee hearings? And what about the problem 
of sponsorship? There would seem to be many buyers of television 
time whose products hardly seem appropriate for sponsoring ses- 
sions-of-Congress programs; with others this tie-up with the Gov- 
ernment would bestow unhappy competitive advantages.” 


Commercials 


Surprisingly enough, the NBC-TV code does not speak of the 
morality of the numerous commercials televised on our networks 
for it seems to be concerned only with their length. During evening 
shows the commercial plugs may be no more than one and one half 
minutes in length for each fifteen minute program, and three and 
six minutes, respectively, on half-hour and hour shows. Daytime 
commercials have their time limit increased by an additional minute 
for each telecasting program. 
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The most important moral question involved in the commercials 
is the question of truth. Sponsors may not deliberately falsify the 
quality of their product or use lies to sing its praises or condemn 
unjustly their rival’s product. They may not conduct illegal surveys 
nor present unreliable testimonials. All the moral principles involved 
in buying and selling apply equally as well in the publicizing and 
advertising of the product to be sold. 


Conclusion 


One who ventures to play the role of a critic of television is ex- 
posed to a great deal of unfavorable comment. As Larry Wolters, 
one of the nation’s leading TV columnists, put it, “a critic is re- 
minded regularly that he is a jerk, a sourpuss, that he has ulcers, 
that he has racial and religious bias, that he has no judgment and 
that he can’t write.” However, despite this attitude of the sponsors 
and the audience, we have ventured to summarize our opinions. 

Americans, who are considered to be a most gregarious people, 
have fundamentally changed their mode of life and national be- 
havior, in accordance with the exigencies of television which has 
taken them off the highway into the seldom used family living 
room. This new electronic miracle has exerted an influence as yet 
unrealized and unbrindled. Even the die-hard foes of television 
must grudgingly admit that at least an indirect impact has its re- 
percussions upon all strata of society and the patterns of behavior 
of nearly every citizen in the country. Television, which has tele- 
scoped time and space before our eyes, enabling vast multitudes 
and even the entire nation, to witness persons, places and events 
within the cozy walls of their own home, is beginning to dictate our 
likes and dislikes, form our opinion about government, politics and 
politicians, control our leisure time and entertainment, change our 
reading habits and social life, transform our daily routines and the 
entire educational system. 

If we are to hazard a prophecy concerning the television future, 
the color is bright and rosy and not dark and dreary. We do not 
agree with those who see in television a threat to civilization, art 
and culture, morality, physiological perfection ruined by squint eyes 
and improper posture, and the mental equilibrium of untold masses 
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of public. Television will not replace or destroy other known media 
of communication from which we derive our share of enjoyment, 
information and beauty. The cinema and radio are different forms 
of entertainment and hence offer no real competition and self-de- 
struction, no more, say, than baseball and basketball and football 
are engaged in mortal combat in a battle of mutual extinction which 
will leave only one of these sports holding the spotlight and relegat- 
ing the others to oblivion. 

Television is taking its first halting steps in ushering a new era, 
offering mankind something new, not secured by literature, drama, 
newspapers, radio and the movies. Our economic structure has al- 
ready tasted the fruits of this marvelous electronic development, 
and new vistas are opening for yet greater economic benefits. With 
television at our beck and call, the entire educational system is tak- 
ing a turn for the better and within a decade many of our antiquated 
educational ideas will be discarded in favor of the more effective 
and less burdensome television procedures. Television has opened for 
the coming generations an era of achievement unparalleled in the 
history of civilization. 


DISCUSSION 


TITUS CRANNY, 8.A.:—While it is true that there are many dangers 
and difficulties of a moral nature connected with television, I think it un- 
realistic to say that television is all bad, all wrong. There are many good 
features connected with it. It needs to be checked and controlled, not to be 
eliminated. If a man has a cold, he doesn’t cut off his head. Some years ago I 
recall that our Father Founder said that the radio was “earthy-earthy” mean- 
ing, of course, that it was materialistic and would be dangerous to religious 
life. But we still have the radio and you know as well as I that it has been 
used for many good educational and religious purposes. Incidentally Father 
Paul himself made use of several radio programs of a religious nature. 

Parents need to exercise control at home and the clergy and religious them- 
selves need to advise against the harmful use of television. By approving good 
programs and by disapproving bad ones, the people can have a salutary effect 
upon the TV menu that is dished up at the present time. Television is here 
to stay—there’s no doubt about it. We might lke to eliminate it, but we 
simply have to be realistic enough to admit that it is here and that we must 
cope with it. We can’t tell the people that we are going to have a bonfire on 
the parish grounds and that all must burn their sets. Rather, we should strive 
to use and see used television as a means of good; it has great potential for 
good or for evil; it is our duty to see that it is channelled and directed into 
being a means of good. 
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SERGIUS WROBLEWSKI, O.F.M.:—Fr. Maurice has said all that can be 
said up to the present about television. 

I haven’t seen enough of TV to pass judgment on Father’s remarks about 
the art in TV. And I fully agree with Father’s suggestions pertinent to 
morality and TV. I will therefore confine my remarks to two points: (1) the 
impact of TV on family life; (2) and the impact of TV on religious life. 

It is Father Maurice’s opinion that TV cultivates social habits of the family. 
I do not agree. Why is it that the children find it so difficult to do their 
homework? Why is it that choir members are scarce or do not show up for 
practice? Why is it that our Churches are empty for evening devotions? TV 
is making the fulfillment of these social obligations difficult! 

TV brings people together, yes! like a bus—physically. It seems to me that 
the apostolate will have even less willing workers. It is very easy to sit at 
home and be entertained, and very hard to go out after work and struggle 
against black paganism. 

Was it not St. James who asked: “Whence do wars and quarrels come 
among you? Is it not from this, from your passions which wage war in your 
members? You covet and do not have; you kill and envy and cannot obtain.” 
Today, TV is increasing the appetites of the people for many things and for 
that reason there will not be social harmony in the family nor among neigh- 
bors, but more quarrels and more wars. 

Therefore, TV does not promote social habits, but it tests them and all too 
often breaks them .. . 

Nor does it, as Father Maurice claims, give “surcease from worry, care.” 
Milton Berle or any other TV star may help you forget for a while your 
worries, but he will not do away with them. Religious reading will; reading 
that gives faith in Providence, reason for hope. Entertainment is but escape. 
Our worries, I am afraid, are going to increase because (as Fred Allen once 
wrote) the 18-inch screen is replacing the 5-foot shelf. 

The impact of TV on religious life is worse. Once TV is introduced there 
will be no need for cloister. Is not cloister the “praesidium religiosae vitae”; 
does it not protect the religious, keeping out of sight the vision of the pomp 
and glory of this world? Now TY, like the Trojan Horse, will bring within the 
walls of the monastery or convent the enemy—the world, the “concupiscibilia 
mundi.” 

Again, the Constitutions forbid conversation with seculars lest it destroy 
devotion. I suppose the reason is that seculars talk buttons and lack the 
supernatural point of view, so that prolonged conversations with them pervert 
the supernatural point of view for the religious. How much more will TV 
do that! 

Again, in the novitiate the religious are taught to empty their imaginations 
to obtain peace of mind. Will not TV fill it with everything but Christ? Why 
meditate any longer... 

Finally, it is difficult to habituate oneself to TV and not waste time, and 
not take longer recreation than allowed by the Constitutions. TV becomes 
like a drug; it develops an urge very Cifficult to resist. 

For these reasons it would seem that the regular use of TV in the monastery 
or convent could destroy all semblance of religious life. Yet it would perhaps 
be advisable for religious to have a set to be used on special occasions. There 
may be some good in that. 
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In conclusion, I see in TV as it is today every reason to fear the worst for 
our people and our religious. I believe that TV will destroy all the good effects 
frequent communion has brought about among the people, because the people 
(by watching TV regularly) will lose all taste for divine things and real con- 
tact with God. And I exhort, therefore, our priests especially to preach to the 
people about TV, instructing them how to use TV wisely. 


TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS PAINTING 


Sister M. TuHomasirta, O.8.F. 


The past few decades have seen a phenomenal increase in art 
interests throughout the world. No longer do critics look at America 
with that “could anything good come from the United States” view- 
point. Painting, sculpture, and architecture have been brought forci- 
bly to the attention of the public by startling experiments 
influenced by new ways of building and living. Nearly all useful 
products of daily life have been designed by topnotch industrial de- 
signers. College courses in art have increased, and art in elementary 
schools, once regarded as a frill, is now seen as an integral part of 
the educational program. However encouraging this may seem, this 
increased interest has not always been matched by an increased un- 
derstanding of the arts. In fact, much popular confusion and actual 
prejudice have evolved from this lack of understanding, due perhaps 
to a type of miseducation. 


What is Art? 


Since within the limits of this paper an exhaustive and scholarly 
treatise is an impossibility, it might be better to enter this field of 
controversy by simply defining a few terms. What is art? The es- 
sential nature of it baffles us. However we do know definitely that 
from the earliest times until today, human beings the world over 
have given expression to human experiences in concrete tangible 
forms, which we call works of art. They are human experiences 
translated into forms that we apprehend through our senses. Sensa- 
tion, emotion, and intelligence all enter into the process of under- 
standing. 

In approaching a work of art, one must keep in mind its chief 
facets. First, it is a form created by some artist. Every work of art 
is a form, a living structure possessed of an organic oneness that 
sets it apart from other objects. The artist then is one who “selects 
and rearranges details from life into concrete form” (Thomas Mon- 
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roe). Whether it has inner vitality or not determines whether the 
artist has succeeded or not in creating a work of art. His work may 
be above reproach technically and still be devoid of life. If he is 
sincere, he must record his own reactions. This will explain the indi- 
viduality found in every work of art. 

The second consideration in approaching a work of art is to un- 
derstand that it has a cultural or time context. It exists in time, and 
its form reflects the forces of that time—social, economic, political, 
and religious. Buildings, painting, sculpture, pottery, literature, 
music, drama—all the arts reflect a mode or style of their age. 
This style, like time, cannot be static. It evolves, attains its ma- 
turity, and declines. So a work of art may either conform to the 
prevailing style; revert to a previous style; or it may be revolu- 
tionary, as is our so-called “modern art” today in that it looks 
forward, experiments, and embodies new elements which foretell 
the approach of a new style. 

A third approach to a work of art is through its content or sub- 
ject matter. This content bears a direct relation to the time of their 
creation. It was not by accident that Renaissance painters painted 
Madonnas, that modern painters produced still life, abstract or 
nonobjective paintings, that the Chinese developed the landscape 
seroll and that the design in American Indian pottery relates to 
clouds and rain. 

Finally one approaches a work of art to consider its function or 
purpose. This statement hardly seems valid to one walking through 
a museum, which at best is an artificial storehouse of objects taken 
from their original place. But when each object is traced back to its 
origin, the reason for its creation becomes clearer. Paintings and 
statues belong to certain buildings; Indian jars were made to hold 
water and textiles to clothe people. 

Some people approach a painting from one angle, some from an- 
other; each according to his temperament and habit of mind. All 
that matters is that a person eventually approaches it from all 
angles, so that his understanding of it be full and intelligent. And 
if one is to understand art, he must see it with the artist’s vision 
expressed in this statement by Rouault, an eminent religious painter 
of our day. “In truth I have painted by opening my eyes day and 
night on the perceptible world, and also by closing them from time 
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to time that I might better see the vision blossom and submit itself 
to orderly arrangement.” 

When an artist creates a work of art, he gives substance to his con- 
cept in tangible, visible material. His choice, however, is not left to 
chance. Each material has its own potentialities and limitations. The 
character of the material and the processes and tools with which it 
is worked are vital determinants in the character of the form. Thus 
in contrast to architectural and sculptural form, which employs the 
third dimension, painting is constructed as a flat surface with no 
actual depth. The materials of the painter are this surface and pig- 
ment. Thus, to understand a painting one must understand the 
painter’s language: form, line, space, color and texture, and his ma- 
terial. According to the kind of surface and vehicle, most painting 
falls into six classes: fresco, tempera, oil, water colors, encaustic, 
and casein. Each of these mediums, with its individual brush strokes, 
textures, and quality of color, produces an effect peculiar to itself, 
so that the medium and the process by which it is worked constitute 
a vital element in the construction, and also in the understanding of 
the picture. 

Briefly then in summary, a painting is a record of human experi- 
ence expressed through organized color, form, line, texture, and 
space on a flat surface. 


Marks of a Religious Painting 


Now it is time to ask: What are the marks of a religious painting? 
What binds together the Byzantine Madonna, the spiritual and de- 
tached frescoes of the Middle Ages, the stained glass tapestries of 
the Cathedral of Chartres and the modern paintings of a Matisse 
and Rouault? Religion is a realm of life through which man at- 
tempts to find meaning for existence, to express his beliefs and 
ideals, and to relate himself to his fellowmen, his universe, and his 
God. The acts of religion are idealistic expressions of what humanity 
strives to be, not merely representations of what it is. Their role is 
to inspire, to elevate, to lead the observer to better thoughts and 
actions. Religious art, dealing with ultimate purposes, values, and 
goals of life, involves not only this life, but life in the hereafter. 
In this way it approaches the infinite, the timeless. 
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Before the official recognition of Christianity by the Emperor 
Constantine in the fourth century, artists had striven to express 
religious belief and the spiritual outlook of their time in many 
ways. Most of the prehistoric art, as well as that of Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, and northern Europe sprang from religion. Byzantine, ro- 
manesque, and gothic artists gave a cumulative expression of the 
medieval world of richness and variety. Then came the Renaissance, 
and with it a slow, but increasing realization of the material sensu- 
ous world of the eye. Painters like Cimabue, Giotto, and Fra An- 
gelico, whose pure, direct, and forceful expression interpreting 
religious events gave way to an opulence of form and a mildly sweet 
physical beauty as portrayed by Raphael and his followers. With 
this change came realism, a gradual dropping of the spiritual ac- 
companied by a gradual rise of the material. Minor fluctuations be- 
tween the two occurred. A flair of rather theatrical spiritual ecstasy 
in the baroque period was evident in the expression of a Rubens 
and a Tintoretti, and an almost complete negation of spiritual life 
was seen in the paintings of Protestant Holland in the seventeenth 
century. From then on we can foresee the brutal death throes of 
sacred art in the eighteenth century with those effeminate Christs, 
which are genuine, if unconscious, blasphemies. Here is the triumph 
of the profane, the slow materialization of spiritual truths. The out- 
ward puts the inward to flight. As some one wisely observed, “It 
was easier for Rubens to be religious in his pagan than in his Chris- 
tian scenes.” 

History never repeats itself. But as Eric Newton wrote, 


There is one certainty, one undeniable fact in art history, it is that tra- 
dition can never be broken. Century follows century, style evolves out of 
style, an inevitable sequence. At each moment in the history of man, the 
art he produced was the inevitable expression of the spirit of the age. 
Every column as well as every statue on the Parthenon is an exact visual 
expression of the modes of thinking and feeling in Periclean Athens; the 
whole flavor of the religious outlook of early sixteenth century Rome is 
contained in Michelangelo’s Sistine chapel ceiling. An age that produced 
no religious art would be an age that had no religion—until in our own 
century, this strange assumption appeared for the first time: that religion 
could no longer find its visual equivalent in the artistic idiom of its own 
time. It is, I am convinced, a false assumption; but even false assump- 
tions do not come into being without a reason. 
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The effect of the divorce of religion and art is, of course, disas- 
trous for both Church and artist. However, the artist is no more 
than unfortunate, for he can go on expressing himself in easel pic- 
tures which at least interpret the spirit of the age even though they 
are destined only for a museum. But the Church can only express 
itself visually with remembrances of the past, a past which some- 
times was glorious, but no longer gives a true account of the spirit- 
ual, intellectual, and emotional climate of today. 

Dark as the picture may be at the moment, there is reason to 
believe that a new era of religious art is again approaching. A ray 
of hope comes in the recently built church upon a slope of the 
mountainside but a few miles from Chamonix in the French Alps. 
Through the efforts of a French Dominican, Dom Coutourier, this 
church dedicated to our Lady was decorated by some of the most 
“modern” artists of France. Leger designed the mosaic facade. A 
huge and impressive tapestry of the Apocalypse was done by the 
modern master of this medium, Jean Lurcat. A line drawing of St. 
Dominic in black on yellow tiles was done by Henri Matisse (who 
has just completed the decoration of a chapel in Vence). George 
Braque designed the tabernacle door. A canvas of Saint Francis de 
Sales was the contribution of Pierre Bonnard and window designs 
were done by George Rouault. Still to contribute to the finishing of 
the church decoration is Jacques Lipschitz and Mare Chagall who 
will work in the Baptistry. 

The great effort that Father Coutourier has made at Assy was 
not an attempt to create in the ages a rival of the solemnity of 
Chartres or Rheims. It was rather to suggest, to inspire a new di- 
rection that was yet as old as the Church herself—to bring the 
artists once more into the service of the Church. “What a tragedy,” 
he said, “to watch great artists go to their graves without an at- 
tempt to allow their art to give honor to God Who gave them such 
talent.” 

Since many of the artists engaged in this work were non-Catho- 
lics, some may argue that only profoundly Catholic artists could 
understand and produce great religious art for the needs of the 
Church. Father Coutourier was surely not unaware of this, but. 
nevertheless, for many reasons, he adhered to his plan. The incal- 
culable gift of art is in itself most spiritual. Great art consciously 
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or unconsciously cannot but manifest the sources from which it 
takes its being. The immanent habit of art that burned in these 
men would reveal itself in genuine religious feeling, and it did. The 
Spirit breathes where it will. 

The church at Assy did much to bring to an end, by means of 
direct achievement, the absurd divorce which for the past century 
has separated the Church from living art. The fact that it has been 
built in full agreement with episcopal authority and that the Holy 
Father sent his benediction, a sum of money for the Church, and 
his blessing to the modern artists who were working there, would 
indicate an acceptance of the new era. How many centuries have 
passed since last the great artists of the age collaborated in the 
raising of a church to God? So long a patroness of the arts, in mod- 
ern times it had seemed that the Church had forgotten them. In the 
words of our Holy Father in his recent encyclical Mediator Dei a 
“new attitude is born.” 

One cannot generally spurn and reject out of prejudice new forms 
and styles which are better adapted to the new material out of 
which they are fashioned—and again—‘it is altogether necessary 
to give a free hand to that contemporary art which, with due rever- 
ence and honor, serves the sacred places and sacred rites. Thus it 
becomes possible for contemporary art also to join its voice to the 
admirable canticle of glory that the masters raised in past centuries 
to the Catholic faith.” The chapels of Assy and Vence can serve as 
examples (approved by local ordinaries) for the interpretation of 
the encyclical. 

A final argument may be raised by anti-modernists who still lack 
confidence in the spirit of the age, against pure abstract painting. 
Some might question its use as being unfitting ornament for a 
church. Maritain, in praise of the religious painting of Shrody, an- 
swers this question thus: 


There is in pure abstract painting something for which we feel grateful, 
namely its search for balance and peace, or for a kind of contemplative 
repose. The strangely significant fact is that in order to provide our eyes— 
satiated with spectacles of violence and horror—with such repose, abstract 
art believes most often that it is obliged to quit the realm of the human, 
even of the living, and to offer us only the quietude of geometrical or 
physical equilibria. . . . Some might question whether they could fittingly 
ornament a church... . Yet the fact is that these semi-abstract religious 
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paintings manifest a sense of respect and gravity, a harmony of movement 
and composition, and both a delicacy and vigor which correspond to the 
subject in a strikingly fortunate manner and deserve our esteem and 
admiration. 


If one believes, as many do, that art is primarily a creative 
activity on the part of the artist, that it is one of the few ways in 
which divinity is constantly reasserting itself, that it has its own 
peculiar way of giving pleasure, of bringing one to ecstasy by the 
conveying of a definite esthetic emotion, then one must soon see 
within the scope of contemporary religious expression an art worthy 
of its age. 

Too much emphasis has been placed upon the art of the past, 
with a failure to comprehend those qualities that went to make 
them masterpieces of the past. Why the constant urge to go back- 
wards, back to Raphael, to Titian, or to Giotto? Why do people al- 
ways want the artist to move in reverse? Why is he never to go 
forward? Is the world to rest forever upon the legitimate achieve- 
ment of the past rather than to learn from them and work its way 
ahead? Is our own age so poverty-stricken that it cannot progress 
beyond the limits of a long dead era? Do they not know that it is 
upon the sound principles of men like Giotto, Fra Angelico, and El 
Greco that contemporary art has its very being? 

Most people are willing enough to accept the work of the modern 
artist in all that gives comfort and convenience, but what they are 
unwilling to admit is that these things are a direct product of the 
art of Mondrian, Klee, Matisse, Picasso and the Cubists. They ac- 
cept readily, though quite unknowingly, the fruit and the flowering 
into commercial art, of the original creative art, without accepting 
that art itself. 

The conclusion which Sheldon Cheney gave in his primer of mod- 
ern art may be a fitting conclusion to this paper. 


No one can explain the mystery of personal aesthetic appreciation. .. . 
We have been through literal, materialistic times. But I have faith that 
spirituality constantly is being reborn into the world. Our children ordi- 
narily have it, until we drive it out of them by way of “fitting them for 
the world.” The artist has it in greater measure than other people; but 
he too has been driven to a conformity, a compromise with the literal 
world, for some centuries past. The artists’ anti literal, emotionally ex- 
pressive activity, amounting to a spiritual overflow, is no less eloquent of 
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the change, than is the increasing receptiveness, the fast widening ap- 
preciation on the part of the “public.” The cycle is almost complete: we 
have got almost back to that point where the recurring spirituality is 
conceived, where emotion is valued, where aesthetic experience is recog- 
nized as valid in its own right, without reference to naturalness, sweetness, 
etc. What we need most, to get over the rest of the circle, is a background 
of openmindedness. 


DISCUSSION 


TITUS CRANNY, S.A.:—In regard to our discussion on religious art I am 
wont to think of the advice of Blessed Pius X when he spoke of some en- 
thusiasts who wished to banish all work of modern music composers. “It 
would be the same,” he said, “as if I were to discard the most beautiful and 
classical pictures of the Madonna, on the plea that the primitive and only 
acceptable type nowadays is the very earliest representation we possess of the 
Virgin Mother, such as we see it in the catacombs of St. Priscilla. We would 
thus be led to proscribe the masterpieces of ecclesiastical art and truly inspired 
paintings. We do not want profane pictures of our Lady, and the undevout 
images produced by many of our modern artists, but surely it would be un- 
reasonable to assert that the most primitive pictures alone fulfill the condi- 
tions required by religion and sound artistic taste.” 

And concerning the new designs for ecclesiastical structures it seems that we 
can also bear in mind the words of the same Holy Father. “Why look for 
new designs?” he would ask. “Take some of the old basilicas for a model; 
there are such splendid churches here around, and there are many more all 
over the country which it would be difficult to rival; better reproduce the 
old ones on a larger or smaller scale than waste time in devising ugly novelties 
of an eccentric or indefinite type.” 

And there is a further point to be remembered. Just because something is 
new does not mean that it is good or inspirational especially as religious art. 
The words of Pope Pius XI are not to be overlooked in this matter: 


Not all novelty is progress. Some of the so-called new works of art betray 
a want of skill and want of background which can be acquired only by 
slow and painstaking preparations. They revert to the crude forms of the 
darkest ages, when the finer traditions were lost in the confusion of the 
barbaric invasions .. . It is the Holy Father’s hope, desire, and will that 
the law of the Church which is clearly expressed in the Code of Canon 
Law (1164, 1279, and 1296), be observed and that this unworthy school of 
art be excluded from Catholic churches, and especially that it be not en- 
gaged to build, remodel, or decorate churches. Bishops are to watch that 
these important provisions of canon law be obeyed and that nothing be 
permitted, under the false name of art, to offend the sanctity of the 
church and the altar and to disturb the piety of the faithful. 

This is surely a norm to be followed by all artists in dealing with the re- 

ligious art of Catholic buildings. 


DEMETRIUS MANOUSOS, O.F.M.Cap.:—After listening to Sister 
Thomasita’s spirited defence of modern art in religious painting, there are 
two points that come to my mind. 
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The first has to do with the peculiar nature of religious or, better, liturgical 
art. Whether it is music, painting, poetry or sculpture, liturgical art must be 
functional—functional in a sense analogous to functionalism in architecture. 

The esthetic purpose of ecclesiastical art (i.e., the raising of esthetic emotion 
or “pleasure in seeing”) must be subordinate to and harmonious with the 
primary purpose of lifting minds and hearts to God. David’s psalms are first 
prayers and then poetry. Gregory’s music stands so high as liturgical psalmody 
because it never distracts from the words of the liturgy. The esthetic response 
in both cases is a humble handmaid to prayer and is at its best when it is 
least noticed. 

My second point is the danger of extremes in our reaction to criticism of 
art. Criticism without understanding is not only foolish, it is unjust. There 
is no doubt that much of the criticism hurled at modern techniques in paint- 
ing and sculpture is catapulted from a lack of understanding. But we must not 
go to the other extreme and condemn all criticism as an inability to under- 
stand. As the artist deserves an attempt at understanding on the part of the 
critic, so the critic deserves a similar attempt on the part of the artist. 


VIANNEY THIBEDEAU, O.F.M.Cap.:—Sister M. Thomasita has shown 
us clearly and interestingly what her convictions are in regard to her subject. 
I would like for the sake of discussion to place a few questions before her 
which I have not been able to find answered in her paper. 

Granted that a modern approach to religious art be made in the direction 
of greater subjectivity on the part of the artist, will the average person be 
able to derive the religious inspiration he has a right to seek from religious 
art displayed in places of worship? 

From my experience I can say that the average person is, not to say be- 
wildered, but in many cases actually disgusted by certain examples of so- 
called modern religious art. If religious art is to complement and strengthen 
the truth of religion taught us in other forms, must these objects not be 
clearly evident as to their meaning? 

I will admit with Sister Thomasita that there is no style peculiar to reli- 
gious art. Sacred art cannot isolate itself, but, in the words of Maritain, “must 
assume, the while exalting them from within, every means and every form of 
technical vitality, so to speak, placed at its disposal by the contemporary 
generation.” 1 

Allowing, therefore, that the Christian artist is to make use of all the de- 
velopments—ideological and material—in his craft, several points must be 
kept in mind in regard to his work. It must be of such a nature that the average 
Catholic layman must be able without much difficulty to appreciate the work 
of the artist as truly religious—and without the aid of special art explanation 
or education. Again, in the words of Maritain, “It (religious art) must be 
intelligible. (Italics are the author’s.) For 2 is above all for the instruction of 
the people, it is a theology in graphic representation. An unintelligible, obscure, 
Mallarmean religious art is about as absurd as a house without a staircase or 
a cathedral without a porch.” 2 

In the second place the work of religious art must be “finished, i.e., well 


1 Art and Scholasticism, p. 110. 
2 Idem, p. 111. 
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done, accomplished, clean, permanent, and honest.” It is self-understood 
that only the very best and the really sincere work of man is fitted to be 
placed in divine worship. 

Holy Mother Church continually exercises a profound vigilance over the 
nature of religious art which is destined for our places of worship. In 1670 
the Holy Office issued a decree forbidding crucifixes made “in such a vulgar 
and artless way, in such an indecent attitude, with features so tortured with 
grief as to provoke disgust rather than pious regard.” 

It is so difficult to try to express in a sensitive medium truths which 
transcend the natural order that religious art which is dedicated to this end 
must retain as much as possible of the strong intellectuality of its primitive 
traditions. There is certainly no room here for the disciple of those modern 
artists who try to impose on the public the subjective states and individual 
emotions of the artist himself. 

Finally, a work of religious art must be essentially religzous in character. 
As far as possible it should possess, again in Maritain’s words, “a radiation 
of religious emotion, of interior illumination and, specifically, of sanctifi- 
cation.” 4 


3 Idem, p. 111. 
4 Idem, p. 114. 
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Aupxis Ropertson, O.F.M. 


The ultimate end of all education is to prepare man for heaven— 
the whole man, body and soul, senses and intellect—for possession 
of “the infinitely perfect joy of the Divine Being.” The proximate 
end of a general education is to help that same man to find an in- 
tegrated life and self in this world so that he can see through all 
things to God. In our highly complex world of today we cannot 
exist without specialists trained in detailed knowledge. But the edu- 
cation of a single ability should not start before a harmoniously 
related, all-around education has been completed. And even the 
specialist should see his own field in dynamic relationship to the 
whole. From kindergarten to university, then, general education 
should help the individual to develop to his fullest capacity. It 
should enable him to see life whole. It should provide him with an 
integrated concept of the fundamental and outstanding achieve- 
ments and endeavors of mankind and the capabilities of the human 
spirit. The outstanding characteristic of a general education is its 
universality. But its greatest potential is its synthesis. Such a fun- 
damental orientation is far more rewarding than the knowledge of 
a mass of unrelated, incoherent details. The goal should not be 
knowledge but the ability to acquire knowledge. But the knowledge 
attained should not exist in separate categories suspended in a 
vacuum. The various types of experience should exist in dynamic 
relationship to one another and the life of the whole man. 

In all previous civilizations the arts were recognized as an integral 
part of existence, and the unity of the arts with life logically and 
naturally followed upon the life and activities of a truly humane 
civilization. Because of several far-reaching causes, such is not the 
case today. Art is relegated to a non-essential, a luxury, something 
for esthetes. Is this because it was merely something that fulfilled 
the needs of primitive men in simple societies? Or is art a necessary 
part of the wholeness of life, personal and social, and related to 
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every other manifestation of life in any society? If the answer is 
yes, then we should question what part it plays in the development 
of the whole man and whether it should find its integrated place in 
a general education. 

Our investigation is confined to the fine arts in particular, so we 
must see something of what they are and their relationship to the 
arts in general. The arts in general are concerned with making some- 
thing, whether it be a garden, a chair, a cathedral or a sonnet. 
Everyone who works to make something for which he is responsible 
is something of an artist. This truth must never be forgotten or 
minimized. It is fundamental. “Art in general tends to make a work. 
But certain arts tend to make a work of beauty and thereby differ 
essentially from all the rest. The work which involves the labor of 
all the other arts is itself ordered to the service of man and is 
therefore a mere means: it is completely enclosed in a definite ma- 
terial genus or kind. The work which involves the labor of the fine 
arts is ordered to beauty; in so far as it is beautiful it is an end, 
an absolute, self-sufficient; and if, as work to be done it is material 
and enclosed in a kind, as beautiful it belongs to the realm of the 
spirit and dives deep into the transcendence and infinity of being. 

“The Fine Arts, therefore, stand out in the genus art as man 
stands out in the genus animal. And like man himself they are a 
horizon where matter comes into contact with spirit.” ? 


Fine and Applied Arts 


This distinction between fine and applied arts was not made by 
the Ancients. They made a distinction between servile and liberal 
arts, the distinction being based on whether they expected some- 
thing in matter or some intellectual composition in the soul. Educa- 
tion, for instance, was a liberal art because it had as its aim the 
development of an interior, spiritual principle. Painting and sculp- 
ture were servile arts because they worked on matter to impose a 
form upon it. 

This concept lasted through the Middle Ages. By the time of the 
Italian Renaissance, however, it was no longer understood or appre- 
ciated. Leonardo Da Vinci complained bitterly because painting was 


1 Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (N. Y.: Seribner’s, 1942), p. 33, 
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not reckoned among the liberal arts. Still, as late as the latter sev- 
enteenth century Nicholas Poussin’s dictum that “the end of art is 
delight” was revolutionary. The distinction between fine and applied 
arts was accepted only after the Industrial Revolution changed so- 
ciety and culture to such an extent that practically every man ex- 
cept the maker of pictures and statues was reduced to the status 
of a “hand” instead of a responsible workman or artist. The regret- 
table consequences of all this does not concern us here. What does 
concern us is the fact that though the classification of certain works 
as fine arts is something comparatively recent, they have always 
been produced and today the makers of such works constitute the 
only body of responsible workmen left in the western world. 

If one follows Maritain’s thought on the fine arts, the distinction 
between fine and applied arts is justified. There is one point, how- 
ever, I would like to bring out. Arts are frequently called useful or 
non-useful arts. Such labelling is not justified and is dangerously 
misleading. As far as use is concerned, the distinction lies only in 
their type of usefulness. An Eames chair is admirably built to sup- 
port a body. But a painting of the Head of Christ by Rouault or a 
1921 Still Life by Picasso is admirably built to support the mind in 
contemplation. One is no less useful than the other. But man being 
what he is, the support of the mind is far more necessary. So when 
I refer to art I always refer to something that is or was useful, 
whether it is a modern table, a Romanesque bed, a Byzantine mosaic 
or a painting by Braque. And I would like to add that even today 
we should not see the division between fine and applied art as some- 
thing so hard and fast that a work intended primarily for a material 
use should be considered exclusively so; for even this, if made well, 
can and should be a Joy to the mind. 

Now the plastic arts of painting and sculpture are expressed with 
means that are comprehended by sensory experience on a non-verbal 
level. The significance of a painting or a carved piece of stone is 
not comprehended by a process of reasoning. It is grasped, if it is 
grasped at all, immediately, in its sensible matter by the mind using 
the senses as instruments. 


Beauty is essentially the object of intelligence, for what knows in the full 
meaning of the word is the mind... But it also falls in a way within 
the grasp of the senses, since the senses in the case of man serve the mind 
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and can themselves rejoice in knowing. The part played by the senses in 
the perception of beauty becomes in our case enormous and well nigh 
indispensable. . . .2 The intuition of artistic beauty so stands at the op- 
posite pole from the abstraction of scientific truth. For in the former 
case it is precisely through the apprehension of sense that the light of 
being penetrates to the mind. The mind, then, spared the least effort of 
abstraction, rejoices without labour and without discussion. And it appre- 
hends this light not swb-ratione veri, but rather sub-ratione delectabilis. 
So, although the beautiful is in close dependence upon what is meta- 
physically true, in the sense that every splendour of intelligibility in 
things presupposes some degree of conformity with that intelligence which 
is the cause of things, the beautiful nevertheless is not a kind of truth 
but a kind of good. It is not so much a kind of knowledge as a kind of 
delight. . . 3 The splendour or radiance of form glittering in the beautiful 
thing is not presented to the mind by a concept or an idea, but precisely 
by the sensible object, intuitively apprehended and having transmitted to 
it, as it were by an instrumental cause, this radiance of a form . . . which 
by the fact that it produces the joy of the beautiful cannot be detached 
or separated from its matrix of the senses and consequently fails to pro- 
cure an intellectual knowledge susceptible in practice of expression in a 
concept. If it (the mind) turns away from sense to abstract and reason, 
it turns away from its own joy and loses contact with that radiance. It is 
clear how the beautiful can be such a marvelous tonic for the mind with- 
out developing in the least its power of abstraction or reasoning, and that 
the perception of the beautiful is accompanied by that curious feeling of 
intellectual fullness through which we seem to be swollen with a superior 
knowledge of the object contemplated though it leaves us powerless to 
express and possess it by our ideas or make it the object of scientific 
analysis. So music perhaps more than any other art gives us enjoyment 
of being, but does not give us knowledge of being.4 


So the fine arts are related to the sensory, intuitive and emotional 
potentialities of man. It is the realm of such communication. Its 
imagery is inherent in the subconscious as well as conscious exist- 
ence and is connected with sensory experience. It expresses the im- 
ponderable relationships of man as a biological, social and 
metaphysical being in intelligible realities without resorting to the 
concept as a formal means. 

The recognition and appreciation of this is of the utmost impor- 
tance if we wish to understand the basic reasons why the fine arts 
should be included in a general education. Sensibility needs training 
as much as common sense. And such an education involves an edu- 


2 Ibid., p. 23. 
8 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
4 Ibid., p. 161. 
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cation of the senses in co-ordination with the emotional and intel- 
lectual potentialities. 

It is individual as well as social waste to have eyes and see not, 
to have ears and hear not. It is wasteful to destroy the creative en- 
dowments and the abilities to participate in creative perception. 
“Vision shares with speech the distinction of being the most impor- 
tant means by which we apprehend reality.” > “The language of 
vision determines, perhaps even more subtly and thoroughly than 
verbal language, the structure of our consciousness.” * There are 
spaces of the mind which visual statements alone can penetrate. 
Our entire emotional and intellectual life is broadened or narrowed 
by the visual imagery we can grasp. 


Optical Literacy 


The aim of education in sensibility is visual or optical literacy 
in contrast to verbal literacy. We have and need a variety of lan- 
guages. Each one has its own work to do and leaves work undone 
for another language to do. In order to learn the language of vision, 
we need to learn the grammar and syntax of vision. We need to 
learn that combinations of planes, lines, forms, volumes, colors and 
textures can be organized in structures of significant communica- 
tion. We need to learn that visual statements apart from literary or 
representational content can be made with these elements. We need 
to learn that fundamentally it is the organization of these elements 
upon which the significance of any visual statement depends. The 
image in painting is no more the mimicry of something seen in 
nature than a poem is of something heard. 

In order to perceive a visual image the beholder must participate 
in a process of organization. The experience of an image is thus a 
creative act of integration in itself. It implies a basic discipline of 
forming and thinking in terms of structure in which the materials of 
nature are humanized for expressing in visual symbols man’s psy- 
chological and intellectual experiences. We understand a work of 
art only to the extent that we can identify ourselves with the men- 


5 Gyorgy Kepes, The Language of Vision (Chicago: Paul Theobald, 1948), 
DLO! 
8 Ibid., p. 9. 
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tality of the artist and relive with him its making and come very 
near to forgetting that we have not made it for our own use. Apart 
from the value of the fine arts on higher levels of human needs, such 
a discipline in forming and making, whether by actually creating 
some work or by creative participation in the work of another, is 
an invaluable educational means. This is especially true today, in 
the chaos of our tragically formless social existence. We have an 
inner human need to master and order our surroundings through 
creative ability and intuition. And training in sensibility develops 
the ability to do this. 

Man is endowed with intellectual, emotional and psychological 
potentialities. His emotional forces, his ability to grasp and respond 
and be enlightened by visual forms parallels his reasoning powers. 
And in so far as a general education can, within its own dimensions, 
develop an integrated person, the intuitive approach of the mind 
through sensory experience of ordered visual imagery should be 
co-ordinated with a verbal education. Without a balanced per- 
formance of intellect and feeling, man becomes one-sided. Growth 
is fostered only by a combination of verbal and emotional literacy. 
A general education, we agree, is one which aims at developing all 
the powers of a person, the man zn toto. But any education which 
does not add to intellectual literacy an emotional literacy—a train- 
ing of the senses and the co-ordination of hand and mind—cannot 
validly claim to be developing the whole man in relationship. For 
the whole man functions at his highest capacity only through a 
synthesis of the intellectual and emotional. He should co-ordinate 
penetrative thinking with profound feeling. Progress lies only in 
this direction. 

In any realistic consideration of education we cannot escape or 
ignore the fact that an integrated people is formed not just by an 
appropriate education but also by a well-balanced social organiza- 
tion, a society that is itself an integrated and dynamic structure 
informed by one all-embracing directive, a philosophy, a religion, 
a view and a way of life. Such a society produces a visual art 
which reflects and expresses that society in its totality. It is a nat- 
ural product and expression of the people in their daily life, work 
and worship. They create it and use it out of necessity. It is a visual 
symbol of their whole life. Art in such a society has a social use on 
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the highest levels and is of significance to all strata of that so- 
ciety. An instinctive response to works of art and a perceptive eye 
are inevitable for people surrounded by works of art in everyday 
life. It is the normal and ideal way of education in the fine arts. In 
the powerful structure of medieval civilization “the faithful were 
educated in beauty without even noticing it, as perfect religious 
ought to pray without being aware of their prayers.”’* The artist’s 
mission was “to house their prayers, to instruct their minds and to 
rejoice their eyes.” ® 


Corrupted Taste 


What a decline from then till now. For just as public taste can be 
educated by the common visual imagery and the things of daily use, 
it can also be corrupted by them. Our instinct for beauty and the 
ability to create it is not only stifled by a mechanical verbalism in 
liberal education; it is corrupted by an undisciplined and unofficial 
visual education. We, just like the people of any other period, see 
the way we have been taught to see. And today our visual imagery, 
the way we have been taught to see, has been determined by ciga- 
rette and chewing gum ads; the hero who smokes Camels and the 
debutante who chews Dentine; mawkish and sentimental holy cards, 
plaster statues and wall paintings that are our inheritance from 
Raphael. To see in such limited modes of vision is not to see at all, 
but to be bounded by the narrowest, the meanest and most mate- 
rialistic of emotional and intellectual responses. That part of a per- 
son’s emotional life which should be cultivated by visual imagery 
is stifled and paralyzed by the unofficial petit bourgeois ideology 
promoted by papers and radios, spot news flashes, hired partisan 
commentators, cheap illustrations and tawdry decoration. If here 
and there individuals have delved into “the occult mysteries” of the 
fine arts to enhance their “culture,” it is from sources still domi- 
nated by a Victorian sentimentality, sensibility and concept of art 
. . . the lowest in the whole history of civilization. Thus they learn 
to pay a lip service to Raphael, “the world’s greatest painter,” and 
Hellenistic sculpture. Today there is no common visual imagery, no 


7 Jacques Maritain, op. cit., p. 22. 
8 Ibid., p. 22. 
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social art serving man in his human needs, because there is no com- 
mon unifying principle in contemporary life. We do not live in nor- 
mal times. Such being the case, it is all the more imperative that we 
have an educational system geared to preserve human integrity as 
far as possible. Since our ability to see and grasp form and line and 
color and movement, and to respond to ordered visual imagery can- 
not be a matter of absorption, it must be a matter of formal 
training. 

This is not the natural and ideal way as I have tried to indicate. 
The education of an artist in an academy is barbarous. Nor is train- 
ing for creative participation in the effective communication of the 
fine arts ideally and normally accomplished in a classroom. But in 
a civilization where such an education is not accomplished on the 
one hand by work with a master in his shop and on the other hand 
by a common visual imagery, then it should be done as well as pos- 
sible artificially. It should be accomplished by formal education and 
exposure to it in that education. The innate ability to understand 
sensory communication must be preserved if we are to preserve 
human integrity. The dehumanizing emphasis on verbalization and 
only what can be weighed and measured is breeding a peculiar race 
of animals. 

Today, then, education in the creative experiencing of art is as 
much a matter of training as education in the knowledge of chem- 
istry. And it is far more necessary to an integrated person, in order 
to help him see life whole, than a knowledge of chemical symbols 
and equations. It is far more suited to and profitable to him as a 
creature in whom the sensory and intellectual, material and spiritual 
are united. 

‘At present we certainly do not have anything that approaches 
such a system. We begin the study of verbal and scientific literacy— 
intellectual literacy—in grammar school. And so it continues up 
through the university. And it is supposed to be a liberal education. 
But in reality it is nothing more than a one-sided vocationalism. 
The need for correlated perceptive and emotional education in the 
arts is not even recognized. This country is well populated with the 
average high school and college graduate who has some understand- 
ing of the sequences of history, has an inkling of nuclear physics, 
but doesn’t like and, in fact, doesn’t even look at the visual arts. 
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And what is worse, if he looks at them he doesn’t see them. If he 
makes a pretense at “culture” he pays the art of the Renaissance 
a lip service and calls the art of the present “bunk.” The visual ex- 
perience and the ability to per oneee in visual communication is 
an unknown dimension. 

But after all, it will not contribute to the average person’s ability 
to earn money. And everything is studied and taught with the idea 
of getting along in the world, i.e., earning money. This may not be 
the theory but it is the dominant attitude in practice. Learning for 
learning’s sake; learning for the accumulation of verbal information 
to be repeated on the proper occasion; but no learning for living a 
full human life. 


Influence of Materialism 


We, as much as the non-Catholic, are the products of a material- 
istic and mechanistic society. The fecundity of money and the final- 
ity of the materially useful loom as large on our horizon as that of 
our next-door neighbor. And this is all the more diabolical and 
disastrous because we are not conscious of it or will not admit it. 
But the whole attitude is patent in our attitude toward art, our 
appreciation, understanding and use of it. In this matter we are 
far behind secular institutions of learning that take advantage of . 
the educational facilities offered by our great museums devoted to 
the art of the past as well as the present. Large sums are laid out 
for reputations in the world of sports. No expense or effort is too 
great to enhance or expand the physics and chemistry departments 
by personnel and equipment. This is no criticism of efforts along 
these lines. It is criticism only of a one-sidedness. Nothing is done 
by Catholic high schools and colleges to remedy our cultural lag 
in art. Sometimes it seems we think the pinnacle of success in edu- 
cation is to make the headlines on the sports page. And our idea of 
an integrated person seems to be the one whose mind resembles a 
pocket digest and one who is clever enough to make the most profit- 
able investments and thereby make a bigger show in a material 
world. We, of all people, should be expected to give as much atten- 
tion to things that appertain to the spirit in the natural realm as a 
study of the material universe, double entry bookkeeping or build- 
ing up a reputable football team. 
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The diabolical end of all the frenzy and materialism of the mod- 
ern world is to make us forget the things of the spirit, to make us 
forget God. The real value of education in the fine arts is not just 
education of the senses for the sake of that education, that is educa- 
tion for the complete development of the natural faculties of man 
as we have considered so far. It is for their value as a spiritualizing 
agent that the fine arts are to be cherished and nourished. Education 
in sensibility is only a means to an end, and the end is that we 
‘may be able “to read” and by reading to receive the effective com- 
munication which will open another door to Being and to God. 

It is dangerous to the individual and to society to classify art as 
remote, as a luxury, a non-essential, as we do in the modern world. 


Art is a fundamental necessity of the human state. “No man,” says St. 
Thomas following Aristotle, “can live without pleasure. Therefore a man 
deprived of the pleasures of the spirit goes over to the pleasures of the 
flesh.” Art teaches men the pleasures of the spirit, and because it is itself 
sensitive and adapted to their nature, it is the better able to lead them 
to what is nobler than itself. So in natural life it plays the same part, so 
to speak, as the “sensible graces” in the spiritual life: and from afar off, 
without thinking, it prepares the human race for contemplation (the con- 
templation of the Saints), the spiritual joy of which surpasses every other 
joy and seems to be the end of all human activities.9 
Their whole value is spiritual and their manner of being is contempla- 
tion. For if contemplation is not their activity, as it is the activity of 
wisdom, their object is nevertheless to produce an intellectual delight, 
that is to say a kind of contemplation, and they also presuppose in the 
artist a kind of contemplation .. .1° 
Beauty therefore belongs to the transcendental and metaphysical order. 

For this reason it tends of itself to carry the soul beyond creation. Of the 
instinct for beauty, the accursed poet (Baudelaire) to whom modern art 
owes the recovery of the consciousness of the theological quality and the 
tyrannical spirituality of beauty says, “It is that immortal instinct for the 
beautiful which makes us consider the world and its pageants as a glimpse 
of, a correspondence with Heaven. The insatiable thirst for everything 
beyond, which life reveals, is the liveliest proof of our immortality. It is 
at once by poetry and through poetry, by music and through music, that 
the soul perceives what spendours shine behind the tomb; and when an 
exquisite poem brings tears to the eyes, such tears do not argue an excess 
of enjoyment but rather attest an irritation of melancholy, some per- 
emptory need of the nerves, a nature exiled in the imperfect which would 
fain possess immediately, even on this earth, a paradise revealed.” 12 

9 Ibid., p. 80. 

10 Jbid., p. 34. 

11 [bid., p. 32. 
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Eric Gill 

It is highly important here, I think, to attempt to investigate 
certain ideas expressed by Eric Gill and Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 
on the teaching of fine arts. In one of his provocative essays, “Art 
and Education,” Gill says, “. . . It is definitely bad to infect the 
ordinary people in the middle, professional, and ‘working’ classes 
with the corrupt ideas of the polite upper classes and the intelli- 
gentsia. The idea of art as understood by these latter being wholly 
bad (because self-centered and merely aesthetic) ought to be gen- 
erally spurned and discouraged and not imposed on school children. 
Therefore I say the only thing to be done about Art in Education 
is to scrap it—leave it out altogether.” 1” 

We all agree, of course, if the ideas of certain people about art 
are bad, i.e., false, then those ideas must be opposed. But is it any 
reason why we should not inculcate true ideas? And again, if false 
ideas are being propounded would it not be wiser to teach true ideas 
in order to prevent possible infection? I am certain both of these 
men believed, and believed strongly, there are true ideas about what 
we have come to call the fine arts. In fact they dedicated their whole 
lives to them. 

Gill’s contention was the result of a one-sided emphasis on certain 
truths and certain conditions in our present civilization which he 
opposed. It arose out of two in particular, his just indignation over 
the reduction of the mass of workers to the subhuman level of mere 
“hands,” and the fact that today the artist is a special kind of per- 
son who makes things for his own pleasure and that of those who 
can appreciate and buy them. There is nothing either you or I can 
do to change this situation. And, as Gill admits, it is highly doubtful 
whether the people at large would want to exchange the comforts 
made possible by modern science and industry for a return to a 
social and economic system in which “every man is a special kind 
of artist instead of one in which the artist is a special kind of per- 
son.” It is not the fault of a single significant painter or sculptor in 
the world today that he is considered a special kind of man. Nor 
is it the fault of any “hand” that he has lost the dignity of being a 
special kind of artist. 


12 Bric Gill, Zt All Goes Together (N. Y.: Devin Adair, 1944), p. 149. 
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It is precisely because industrialism has deprived the average man 
of his status as a special kind of artist that the sense of the artist 
which is within his nature as a human being must be preserved, if 
possible, by formal education. While every workman was a special 
kind of artist in former periods of history, the majority were not 
and could not have been the ones who made those works now held 
as some of the finest man has ever made. But they appreciated 
them; that is, they had a rational delight in them and they served 
their minds for support in contemplation as was their purpose. We 
might, as I see it, try to keep or rather rekindle the light of that 
appreciation within them by teaching and training since nothing in 
their daily life or work develops any capacity for knowing a good 
work of art from a bad one. Perhaps it is impossible. But the at- 
tempt should be made. Educators have a duty to nourish those fac- 
ulties innate with every rational creature. It is tragedy enough that 
the average workman has been so reduced, but the tragedy will be 
greater if his innate ability for creative participation in the work 
of the only and the highest workman left is denied him. He will be 
even less like his predecessors. Something of human integrity God 
intended him to have will have died altogether. The situation today 
is regrettable, but while we cannot change it essentially we might 
try to adapt ourselves to it and not be so tragically pessimistic, so 
hopelessly resigned. 

Now Gill says their ideas about art are wrong because they are 
self-centered and merely esthetic. And Coomaraswamy says, ‘Those 
who merely enjoy we call ‘aesthetes’ rightly.” ** Here, both men 
take the word esthetic in its original meaning of sensory reaction 
to certain stimuli. And according to them the modern artist and pa- 
tron are interested in and like art only for a certain refined sensory 
experience. Perhaps they are right. Perhaps there are esthetic epi- 
cureans today as there were epicureans of food and drink in ancient 
Rome. But because some people abuse the natural and wholesome 
purpose of pleasure in food, do we thereby stop eating or sprinkle 
our food with ashes? And if certain people actually do go to art 
merely for a certain refined, sensible pleasure, are we therefore to 


13 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, “Why Exhibit Works of Art,” Blackfriars, 
May, 1942, p. 383. 
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turn our backs upon it and forget it as a spiritualizing agent? 
Puritanism lies that way. 

I do not believe this esthete truly exists in reality, however. I be- 
lieve he is a hypothetical creature. A man can abuse the purpose of 
pleasure in food, but he cannot prevent food from nourishing his 
body unless he is completely gross. A man may abuse the pleasure 
of art. But it is something quite theoretical. He cannot prevent it 
from nourishing and supporting his mind. 

Beauty is a mystery and the psychological perception of the 
beauty of art is one of the most complicated and mysterious of 
man’s activities. Since it depends upon sensory awareness so must 
he, the so-called esthete, may have difficulty in trying to explain his 
experience of art. He may use the words feeling, emotion and sensi- 
bility often. From this one may infer that he knows only a refined 
sensory experience, that beauty for him is a mere pleasure-giving 
quality. His analysis and explanation thus may arise from the lack 
of a competent philosophy and terminology. It may also arise from 
the possibility that he considers man merely a biological and not a 
metaphysical being. The perception fortunately, however, and ap- 
preciation of the spiritual joy of beauty as revealed by the fine arts, 
does not depend upon a man’s philosophical system. His attempted 
explanation does. None of us would argue with Gill when he says, 
“Final happiness consists in the joy of knowing and not in the satis- 
faction of sense, however refined,” ** but it is not fair or to the 
point when he uses it to build up his case against the so-called 
esthete. It is the “esthete’s” idea of man and the universe rather 
than his idea of art as such which needs correction. If these were 
set aright, his idea of art would fall into correct perspective. 


Art and the Mind 


The fact is that the contemporary artist and the so-called esthete 
do not and cannot remain on a pure sensory level. Some of the 
greatest works of the past and the present make a minimum appeal 
to the senses in the ordinary meaning of the term. There is a simul- 
taneous delight of the mind and the senses. The two go together and 
cannot be separated. 


14 Eric Gill, op. cit., p. 114. 
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The essential fact for us is the intuitive joy of the mind and but second- 
arily of the senses ... And this joy is doubtless a “feeling,” gawdiwm in 
“intellective appetite” or will, joy properly so-called ... Nevertheless, 
there is a question of a very special feeling, depending simply upon the 
knowledge, and the happy fullness procured to the mind by a sensible 
intuition. Emotion in the ordinary meaning of the word, the development 
of the passions and feelings other than this intellectual joy, is merely a 
result—an absolutely normal result—of that joy; it is as such posterior, 
if not in time, at all events in the nature of things, to perception of the 
beautiful, and remains extrinsic to’ what formally constitutes the beau- 
tiful.15 


When Gill forgets his pet peeves, he admits that the artist today 
and yesterday, and the esthete who likes their works, are not con- 
cerned with a mere sensory pleasure, but the delight of the rational, 
spiritual man. In an essay, “Architecture and Machines,” he says, 
“By fine art is meant skill to do or to make that which is simply 
delightful to the mind . . . such high things as Byzantine mosaics, 
the paintings of Picasso (which, whether you are delighted or not, 
are only intended for your delight), musical symphonies, poetry and 
dancing, and even sculptured stones.” *® In another essay, “Art and 
Sanctification,’ he points out the primary intellectual content of 
contemporary art: “Today among modern painters it is the senti- 
mental that is accidental. They are now concerned with the objective 
qualities of works of art, and primarily with mental objectivity 
rather than physical.” *” 

In an address delivered before the American Association of Mu- 
seums in 1941, Ananda Coomaraswamy stated, “. . . since it is by 
its beauty that we are attracted to a work, its beauty is evidently 
a means to an end, and not itself the end of art; the purpose of art 
is always one of effective communication.” 1* But what, we may ask, 
is it that is effectively communicated? It is the apprehension of be- 
ing as delightful to the mind. It is not the sensible beauty, the 
beauty of the sensible symbols of art (line, color, planes, etc.), for 
like the things (subjects) made known to the soul by these symbols 
they are only the material elements of art, those things by which 
the artist must make the brilliance of a form, the light of being 


15 Jacques Maritian, op. cit., p. 165. 

16 Hric Gill, Beauty Looks After Herself (N. Y.: Sheed & Ward, 1934), p. 124. 
17 Ibid., p. 60. 

18 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 383. 
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shine. The perception of beauty is the end of art. But that does not 
mean that its purpose is merely to stir the emotions and feelings. 
“The beauty which it tends produces a delight, but the high delight 
of the spirit, the absolutely contrary of what is called pleasure, or 
agreeable tickling of the sensibility; and if art seeks to please it 
commits a betrayal and tells a lie. So its effect is to produce emotion, 
but if it aims at emotion, at affecting or arousing the passions it 
becomes adulterated, and another element of deceit thereby enters 
into it.” 7° The external beauty of the artifact is merely a symbol, 
a parable, a metaphor used by the artist to make invisible things 
clear to us by visible. 

Beauty is not just a pleasure-giving quality. Beauty is a manifes- 
tation of the highest perfection, a revelation of being as delightful. 
When he creates, the artist is not seeking to impart pleasure, but to 
record how he has glimpsed beyond the disorder of life a vision of 
harmony and completeness. But wherever there is a vision of har- 
mony and completeness there is beauty, the splendor of form which 
is essentially delightful. “Therefore by its very nature, by its very 
beauty it stirs desire and produces love, whereas truth as such only 
illuminates.” ?° 

The normal and natural end of this desire and love that is aroused 
is for God, the sovereign analogue of beauty. This effective com- 
munication should draw us to God then. The so-called esthete may 
not realize that the intellectual joy he finds in the beauty of art is 
an intimation of the perfect joy to be found in God alone. Perhaps 
Gill and Coomaraswamy call him a mere esthete because he does 
not arrive at that happy conclusion. So while we cannot, in my 
opinion, call him an esthete in the primary sense of the word, we 
might call him an esthete inasmuch as he does not grasp or follow 
up his seizure of an intellectual joy, and find his perfect joy in God 
alone. If he does not, there is a return upon self and the reflected 
beauty of the art. He mistakes the shadow for the substance since 
he knows and admits no higher spiritual communion. But we should 
not judge him too strictly. At least I cannot judge and condemn a 
man because he has an all-consuming love for the beauty peculiar 
to the fine arts and call him an esthete in the material sense of the 


19 Jacques Maritain, op. cit., p. 65. 
20 [bid., p. 26. 
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word. Perhaps art is the best and only teacher he ever had. It can- 
not, however, substitute for metaphysics and religion. It can lead 
to seeing the necessity for them. It may be a religion for him and, 
of course, a false religion. But he is on a road that leads to God and 
is to be pitied because he does not know it and may never know it. 

These men do not prove that the teaching of fine arts should not 
have a place in education. They rather prove the opposite. But they 
give us an effective reminder that we must be careful to preserve 
a right order. “The Poor and Peaceful alone have perfect joy 
because they have wisdom and contemplation par excellence... . 
Hence the exclamation of St. Thomas shortly before his death, with 
reference to his unfinished Swmma- ‘What rubbish it is mthi videtur 
ut palea.’ And the Parthenon and our Lady of Chartres, the Sistine 
Chapel and the Mass in B Minor are also rubbish, destined to be 
burned on the Last Day. ‘Created things have no savour.’ ” 1 

“And the poet hungering for beatitude who asked of Art the 
mystic fullness which God alone can give could find his only outlet 
in Sige V’abime. Rimbaud’s silence denotes perhaps the end of an 
age-old apostasy. At all events it clearly indicates that it is folly to 
try to find in art the words of eternal life and rest for the human 
heart.” ?? “Poetry (like metaphysics) is spiritual nourishment but 
the savour of it is created and insufficient. There is only one eternal 
nourishment. Unhappy you who think yourselves ambitious, if you 
whet your appetites for anything less than the three divine Persons 
and the humanity of Christ. It is deadly error to expect poetry to 
provide the supersubstantial nourishment of man.” 7° 


Art and Culture 


It would be the greatest of mistakes to teach art with the idea 
of promoting culture in the mundane shallow sense of the word to- 
day. It must always be taught that culture in the true sense of the 
word is and always will be the product of man’s worship and work. 
If anyone studies or teaches art for the purpose of adding a kind 
of polish to life he does not have a proper concept of art and its 


21 Ibid., p. 36. 
22 Ibid., p. 37. 
23 Ibid., p. 101. 
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enriching powers. The so-called culture of a Park Avenue hostess is 
outlandish when compared to the culture of a native inhabitant of 
a South Sea Islander who is still untouched by the withering hand 
of our present dehumanized civilization. It is regrettable that even 
the average educated Catholic, like the average non-Catholic, 
thinks of culture as a sort of veneer of good manners, a refined 
accent, and a lip service to good books and the smooth, polished 
paintings of the Italian Renaissance. Surely it is distressing to see 
a man put his face down in his bowl of soup while he ladles it into 
his mouth. But it is distressing because he looks less like a man and 
not because he is unfamiliar with all the niceties of Emily Post. If 
we are to think of and teach art as a veneer, as a kind of sugaring 
added to life, a front acquired by having read a certain few books, 
seen a certain few paintings and statues, let’s not have it. It’s a 
sham. 

By all means it must be taught that the things made by art are 
divine images, that the works we call fine arts are about God. And 
training in sensibility, the language of vision, is also training in 
philosophy, ontology and wisdom to be applied to everyday living. 
It is education in what is ordered and dislike of what is disordered. 
And wherever an order has been imposed, there is a likeness and a 
reminder of God. “One may regard as philosophy, as the wisdom of 
the Spirit, the disposition with which a painter, a painter pure and 
simple, applies to a quadrilateral surface a repertory and an alpha- 
bet of plastic themes, lines and curves, light and shade, mass and 
proportion. These may also be knowledge of God, may also be 
theology.” *4 

It is for these things, the fact that the fine arts on their own 
natural level serve as spiritualizing agents and serve the spiritual 
man that we, as Catholics, should have a special interest in them 
as part of general education. 

The Church has always used the fine arts for this value. She has 
always realized the necessity for an integrated worship on the part 
of the faithful, a worship of their whole being, sensory and intel- 
lectual, emotional and rational. Art in primitive cultures was the 
symbolic expression of the whole of life. It was the expression of 


ze Eugenio D’0rs, Pablo Picasso (Paris: Editions des Chroniques du Jour, 
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that life to the sensory man, his eyes, his ears, his touch, his taste. 
The Church in ages past developed a complete harmonious ritual 
which involved every type of sense experience ... from visual 
symbols of a supersensory world in paint and stone, “the kinaes- 
thetisia of genuflection and kneeling or swaying to the passing pro- 
cession, to the cool touch of holy water on the forehead.” 2° Art 
becomes reality only when the whole sensory and intellectual man 
is thus caught up in the experience. In such a practice art is all of 
life seen from one point of view. 

“Our present practices, by which people sit on stiff chairs and 
listen in constrained silence to a piece of music, or wander in desul- 
tory, unpatterned groups in an art gallery looking at framed pictures 
hung in desperate disregard of any relevance which might exist 
among them, is the very opposite process.” ?° It is just a makeshift. 
It is most unfortunate. Art unrelated to the problems of a spiritual 
and a material creature in living from day to day does tend to be- 
come a sort of extra, a specially precious part of life. As a result 
the artist suffers and all the people suffer. Today those who know 
the nature and history of art and its relation to man know that it is 
the vehicle for the synthesis of the intellectual and emotional poten- 
tialities. They know there can be no true reconciliation between 
art and the people, or art today and life today, and no wide under- 
standing of art, until it has a social function, until it becomes for 
everyone a symbolic expression of the times and the meaning of life. 
For these men there are not metaphysical absolutes and their only 
hope of restoring art to its rightful place as the whole of life seen 
from one point of view is by the substitution of some sort of social 
ideal for religion. We know they are wrong and that men are truly 
united by metaphysical absolutes alone and that they are destined 
by Divine Providence for only one all-embracing society, that of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


Art and Worship 
We still have our ritual worship involving the whole man, his 
senses and his intellect. We have this frame, this foundation, this 
essential means. In the Western World, moreover, we constitute the 


~ 25 Margaret Mead, “Art and Reality,” College Art Journal, May, 1948, p. 55. 
26 Tbid., p. 55. 
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only large social body that has a public, a social use of art, religion, 
the highest level on which art can achieve its integration with life 
and thus become reality. Unless it does so it will never achieve this 
integration. A priest who offers Holy Mass with becoming dignity 
and reverence and the people in union with him participate in an 
act of art. The liturgical movement, I believe, has the restoration 
and appreciation of corporate worship, the restoration of the purity 
and beauty of the liturgy as one of its aims. It has done much to 
restore it to significance in our lives. 

There is one serious default today. That is our visual imagery, 
our architecture, painting, and sculpture. There have been surface 
attempts to remedy these. But except for a few isolated instances 
(they could be counted on the fingers of one hand) there has been 
no attempt to really come to grips with the problem. Our visual arts 
are not art at all. They are the lowest products of commercial and 
industrial manufacture. Today we have no symbolism, the kind of 
symbolism that made the Christ of Monreal an affirmation. And 
what people have no symbolism for, they can neither think about 
nor express. The art of images is no longer really used by the 
Church. We have plaster statues. But we have lost art; we have 
lost the art of representing divine things in sensible materials. 

The significant artist today can still make those images and 
strangely enough does almost make them for his own joy, but we 
do not ask him for them. It is not the fault of the present day artist 
or the quality of his work that church art has fallen so low. It is 
the fault of others who have not had the wisdom, the courage and 
the foresight to ask him. ‘Mozart was called upon to compose music 
for a mechanical toy, as well as a religious mass. The quality of his 
genius was constant for both occasions. The modern painter is all 
the time composing for mechanical toys; but sometimes he does 
this so well, that we know he could, if necessary, build cathe- 
drals.” *? The Church has, ever since the first painting was made on 
the wall of a catacomb, since the first basilica used for a place to 
say Mass, since the erection of the church at Dura-Europos or 
Bawit, taken and used the art of the time in which she lived. 
Gothic building and decoration was not like it is today, a relic, 
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something for the parish church and cathedral. It was a system of 
construction enabling the builders to vault a large area and admit 
the maximum light. It was only the highest dedication of a com- 
mon way of building and decorating. And today church building 
and decorating, if our art were living, would not differ essentially 
from any other. It, too, would be the highest dedication of the art 
of our time. Our great mistake and failure is that we have, like 
practically everyone else, rushed to worship at the shrine of applied 
science and taken advantage of all it can offer for our physical 
comfort and convenience while we have failed to try to understand 
today’s art and the opportunity it offered to revitalize religious art. 
We have failed to correlate the art of our day with God and re- 
ligion. The rise and decline of a civilization has no better gauge 
than its art. Today, many thinkers see the Church as something 
dead because her art is dead. For us it may sound like a flimsy 
argument but for others, unfortunately, it is very potent. 


The Clergy and Art 


Today the clergy is not Just unsympathetic to the contemporary 
artist and his work; it is antagonistic to them. There can be no 
restoration of art to the Church as long as this condition prevails. 
It is unfortunate they do not realize it is primarily a religious move- 
ment that modern art exhibits and that it suffers mainly because it 
lacks proper direction and use. “It is a movement away from fri- 
volity and hypocrisy and flattery and worship of mammon. It was 
false religion that created Victorian sentiment; it is their attempts 
to discover and make manifest true religion for which modern art- 
ists are chiefly to be praised.” ** The modern artist has not only re- 
turned to a use and understanding of the plastic elements which 
prevailed in the most significant art of all great humane and re- 
ligious periods but also to the concept of art in those times. 

Art is the clergy’s business, for the Church uses art and only that 
is bought which the clergy approves. It is well to recall that the 
visual language is possibly a more subtle determining factor of our 
consciousness than the verbal language. It does make a serious 
difference in our spiritual and moral life the way we conceive a 
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visual image of Christ—whether it is an image of what we know 
Christ to be as the sculptors of the Christ is Majesty at Vezelay 
made, or whether it is a sentimental, idealized image some would 
want Him to look like, or the naturalistic image of what others 
think He looked like. If our formal prayer had gone the way of our 
visual arts, it would now be just like the vocal prayer of a minister 
for his congregation on Sunday morning. If our ritual matched our 
visual imagery, we would have a sentimental and formless worship. 

We oppose sentimentality in morals, doctrine and worship. But 
we turn right around and support it with our so-called images. We 
are abject patrons of the most loose, undisciplined and sentimental 
visual imagery ever foisted upon civilized beings. Our visual im- 
agery can’t compare with that of a neolithic cave man or the sand 
paintings of the American Indian. 

The full impact of art cannot be effectively taught, cannot be- 
come fully significant in life, if it is to be merely a matter for the 
classroom. Social institutions, and for us above everything else, the 
Church, must restore art to its rightful place in the worship of God, 
if it is to become reality for the faithful, be a normal and natural 
expression of the whole of life for you and for me and the man next 
door. Education in art, like education in everything else, begins at 
home, in social life, in work and worship. I may be wrong, but I be- 
lieve the Church has a responsibility in the matter. 

Fine arts in general education could be one of the most effective 
means for the restoration of art to the service of God and religion. 
Clergy and laity would become conscious of the emotional poverty 
of the things now in use. They would see the appalling difference 
between a real religious symbolic art and the things used at present. 
They would see that the things used at present actually falsify and 
betray our whole religious concept and belief. 

If we admit we need education in the fine arts, we must not 
shrink from the fact that all education implies revaluation. Today 
there is no field of human endeavor in greater need of revaluation 
than that of art by the public at large. Most high school and college 
students are, in relation to art, in a cultural lag of 50 to 75 years. 
If it were six hundred years, there would not be so much work to 
this revaluation. Under present conditions, however, the most press- 
ing demand in education is education in the nature of art itself, to 
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help the individual to rediscover what art really is. The lingering 
influence of Victorian commentaries on the Italian Renaissance, the 
reproduction of its “singular” masterpieces, the mechanistic fallacy 
of progress in art, the commercial products of advertising and illus- 
tration lead to the fallacious ideas that art is art because it is an 
idealized, accurate or detailed reproduction of the appearances of 
nature, because it tells a story, tickles the memory or is smoothly 
finished. It is not my purpose or place here to belabor the point or 
prove that these things have no relation to the essence of visual art 
at all. I simply state that they do not. 


Training in Art 

The nature of art, its understanding and appreciation, the lan- 
guage of vision, can and should be co-ordinated with a world view 
of art from the earliest recorded history of man. This in effect would 
be training in visual and emotional literacy. Without this funda- 
mental orientation there can be no hope for progress. Such a course 
would put the student in touch with the rules, the methods and the 
difficulties of art. But above all it would reveal to him the creative 
and symbolic premises of art. “All things being equal the better in- 
formed the mind is... the better it is prepared to receive by 
means of the intuition of the senses the intelligible splendor em- 
anating from the work and so spontaneously to perceive and relish 
its beauty.” 7° 

Such a course would be profitable to them. This is conditioned 
only by their willingness to open some doors or to admit they are 
in a position to learn. There is hope for those still in high school 
and college. There is not much hope for others. There, all doors and 
windows are barred and shuttered. They will not admit and truly 
do not and cannot realize they have anything to learn in the matter. 
We could not blame them, but neither should we try to teach them. 
It is of no avail. Glib generalities roll off their lips: “Beauty is 
universally recognized and appreciated. Beauty is something that 
is just naturally grasped by men universally. Everyone is born with 
an appreciation of art and beauty.” They do not realize it but they 
are a living contradiction to their assertions. 
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There never was a more misunderstood and misleading statement 
than that about art being a universal language. It is—if you know 
the language. Just like Chinese. It was once quite universally known. 
Such is no longer the case. There is no particular difficulty in appre- 
ciating the beauty of nature. It is quite different when we come to 
the beauty of art. What most people do not realize—and this is one 
of their major difficulties—is that the beauty of nature and the 
beauty of art are two different things. The approach and apprecia- 
tion of the two are quite distinct. Moreover, they confuse popular 
appeal with universal appeal. For instance, “everyone likes a por- 
trait of Christ by Warner Bates,” copyright 1941 by Kriebel and 
Bates. “Everyone” likes it; ergo it is art. Its “universal” appeal 
establishes it. It is a good example of the corruption of public taste, 
and also, in this case, of the corruption of religious art by Holly- 
wood and Protestantism. 

For these people there is no question about it: “beauty is easy.” 
The fact is that beauty is no easier to attain or appreciate than 
truth is. Beauty and Truth are both difficult, or so the Ancients 
thought. Were they wrong? The way to both is narrow and difficult. 
It is a laborious process before the artist encompasses beauty and 
for the average layman today it is just as difficult to arrive at an 
appreciation of the beauty the artist has encompassed. We all are 
born with an innate ability for beauty, an instinct for beauty, just 
as for truth. This ability can be educated or corrupted. It can be 
cultivated or left to perish. 


Continuity in Art 


In general education, especially, this understanding of art itself 
and its view in a world-wide picture in time and place should be 
emphasized. In this we cannot ignore the past but neither can we 
forget the present. We should teach the student to see the relation- 
ship and continuity of art. It is partly in the light of the past rightly 
seen that we can approach and understand the art of the present, 
and vice versa. I say such a course should be emphasized. By this, 
however, I mean only that it would be a mistake to concentrate on 
“The creative outlet,” the actual making of things, at the expense 
of the “caring eye.” Art must not be taught as an isolated activity, 
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an emotional outlet, a catharsis. It can be all these but it should 
not be taught in general education for such purposes. If included as 
a normal part of a general education it might help to prevent the 
necessity of using it for such purposes later on. 

But education in the fine arts must include the doing and making 
as well as the seeing and knowing and feeling. There are illiterates 
who cannot read and write. There are other illiterates who cannot 
and have not attempted to translate their emotions into meaningful 
expression. Children naturally express their emotions in drawing, 
painting, singing and dancing. These are prompted by inner ne- 
cessities. In the present educational program these necessities and 
abilities are not channeled into articulate expression. Our formal, 
verbalized, scientific education stifles them and we have the conse- 
quent development of automatons. Thousands come out of high 
schools and colleges every year fitted for only the passive recreation 
of comic strips, cheap mystery stories, quiz shows and digest in- 
formation. They ask only for a job with good pay, to be well enter- 
tained according to Hollywood, ball-park and night-club standards 
and to be well informed according to the digest mania. Their cre- 
ative abilities in positive and articulate directions and their creative 
participation in every type of art have been killed. 

The student must have the opportunity to translate his experi- 
ences into terms of the plastic elements and controlled expression. 
Any normal person can learn to read and write. And any normal 
person can learn to articulate the materials of the painter and 
sculptor into controlled expression. Before it is ruined or allowed to 
atrophy, everyone has a natural feeling for colors, form and space 
relationships. A general standard of quality can be achieved by the 
average person without any special talent. 

From the time of kindergarten the intellectuality which is the 
child’s natural approach to art must be fostered and preserved. This 
intellectuality is well expressed in the oft-quoted answer of a child 
when questioned about how he drew, “First I have a think, and 
then I draw my think.” Last year I read a composition by a high 
school boy who defined drawing as making things out of lines. What 
a mistake to make the child stop thinking and making and only to 
observe and correct his drawing by what he sees. The child should 
be trained how to think and how to translate his thinking to making. 
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Workshop Course 


Where the adolescent or adult has lost the child’s delight in work- 
ing with colors, lines, textures and shapes as things in themselves it 
should be restored to him so he can unlearn the terms in which he 
ordinarily sees visual statements. At the high school level he should 
have a workshop course experimenting in tools and materials: pig- 
ments, colors, stones, metals, textiles and the tools applicable to 
each. Later he should learn to articulate the three-dimensional form 
of the sculptor and the two-dimensional problems of the painter. 
Problems and exercises in so far as possible should be designed so 
that the student will not be looking for their solution in books but 
be forced to rely upon his own inventive powers and judgments. 

This should be continued in the general arts course in college as a 
more advanced design course. The student should be surrounded 
with the best examples of art from the past and the present in archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture. He should have an understanding 
of the problems and principles involved and just a superficial sur- 
face acquaintance. He should therefore know the laws of plastic 
organization and the idioms of space representation. He should 
know why contemporary painting and sculpture seem so different 
from that of the past. He should know that modern architecture 
has the appearance it does because modern living has created new 
problems for the architect, because architects today work with new 
materials and methods of construction and because they participate 
in a new concept of space. Such an approach to the fine arts simul- 
taneously trains the intellectual and emotional spheres. The student 
is forced to use his imagination, to experiment, to weigh and judge, 
to contemplate. 

The aim, it hardly seems necessary to say so, is not that everyone 
can or should become an artist. Art cannot be taught anyway. Tech- 
niques and principles can be taught. In former years the academic 
art school assumed that you could, by analyzing and imitating 
works of the past, graft the rules and recipes on to the student 
and turn out artists. We know they didn’t. They merely established 
a profession of dubious skill and copying. 

Nor is the idea to spawn amateurs busily engaged in “expressing 
themselves.” Such a self-centered and isolated activity misses the 
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enriching powers of art in education. The aim is rather to give the 
student confidence in his own performance and his own work, what- 
ever it may be, in later life. The aim is to develop directness and 
sincerity. The aim is to teach the student to participate creatively 
in the work of those whose specific talent enables them to translate 
his age into ordered, coherent, significant and symbolic representa- 
tion. With the development of his visual sense the student will have 
a new awareness of himself and the world about him. The con- 
structive development of his senses, his brains and his hands will 
challenge him to master and form and order his environment. He 
will have at his command a new emotional response in receiving 
and assimilating the knowledge of sensory experience. 

It is precisely through art that we might arrive at an integration 
of man and his knowledge, of the emotional and intellectual spheres. 
Such an integration is the aim of general education. The significant 
artist by some intuitive power distentangles the essential forces of 
his world from its blinding complexities and expresses them in a 
symbolic, emotional and visual order. To understand the art of any 
age you must know something of its science, its economics, its 
philosophy, religion and tempo. From all of these he, the significant 
artist, draws and creates a vital expression. Most people disparage 
the art of the past fifty years. Yet, if they were informed of the 
principles, directions and significance of this art, they might find a 
new maturity in a new intellectual and emotional grasp of the prob- 
lems, directions and content of our time. In the world today the art 
of Picasso, Matisse, Klee, Miro and Rouault is as important as 
Einstein in physics or Freud in psychology. It is rather strange 
when one stops to think about it that anyone should expect the art 
of the modern world to look like the art of any other period. And 
the people who disparage the art of today betray their inability to 
comprehend the emotional and intuitive expression of their world 
in visual symbolism. 

If education is to be creative, if it is to foster and nourish the 
best and essential potentialities of man, then the intuitive, emo- 
tional, and inventive faculties of the coming generations must be 
stimulated through learning by making and doing in addition to the 
common intellectual book learning. At present the student is left 
with a thin, shallow world of verbal information. It amounts to 
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nothing more than a one-sided vocationalism. And our verbal in- 
formation is the “Information Please” variety. For most people, 
even educators, education parallels quantitative verbal information. 
They see education as the memorization of a certain number of 
facts past and present to be repeated mechanically on the proper 
occasion. 

Recently I heard of a priest and former professor of philosophy 
who referred to art and the teaching of art as foolishness. It was a 
strange statement for a priest and a philosopher to make. It was not 
a matter of foolishness to Abbot Desiderius of Montecassino in the 
eleventh century. It was not a matter of foolishness to Abbot Suger 
in the twelfth century. It was not a matter of indifference or foolish- 
ness to those who opposed iconoclasm in the eighth and nineth cen- 
turies. And anyone today who is opposed to the teaching and 
studying of art is a kind of modern iconoclast. Those who work for 
the restoration of a real visual imagery for use in the Church fight 
shoulder to shoulder with those who fought to save it in times past. 
He does not seem to be vaguely aware that art provides, according 
to other philosophers, historians and anthropologists, one of the 
most revealing insights into seven thousand years of civilization 
and the nature of man. 


The Mother of Art 


Yet, he merely expressed the common view. The full tragedy of 
this is felt when we recall that the Church was once not only “the 
mother of poets no less than saints,” but also the mother of painters 
and sculptors. It is tragic when we recall the glory that is our in- 
heritance in art, especially from the great ages preceding the revival 
of paganism, which we have left to the non-Catholic and the so- 
called esthete to study, understand and appreciate. It is tragic when 
we recall the nature of art and its close relationship to the spiritual, 
and how we once employed it for the glory of God and the good of 
souls. It is a pathetic commentary on a philosopher who thus con- 
ceives one of the most subtle determining factors of our conscious- 
ness. It is tragic when we consider that an educator has no more 
grasp of what the training and integration of the natural endow- 
ments of a human being in general education entail. We have in- 
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deed fallen on sad times, a time of facts and figures, dollars and 
cents. 


Education—A Fine Art 


The appropriateness and value of the fine arts in general educa- 
tion can be seen by anyone who is sincere and alert. There are grave 
difficulties, however, that stand in the way of a practical solution of 
the problem. There are two in particular. And since they have such 
a direct bearing on the subject in hand they must be faced. It is of 
no avail to consider the teaching of fine arts in general education 
unless we honestly face them. The first is the greatest. The hard 
truth is that the fine arts cannot find an integrated place in educa- 
tion until something is done to restore education itself to a fine art. 
Education itself must be endowed with a dynamic order. We already 
have an overburdened curriculum. And instead of a system of edu- 
cation we have something that is more like a conspiracy against 
education. It is brutal. Classes covering certain matter are dragged 
out ad infinitum. If presented in a precise but vital manner the 
same matter could be covered in one-third of the time or less and 
be far more meaningful and lasting. I know of instances where ten 
hours have been consumed in the classroom to cover matter that 
could be read and absorbed in two hours. The idea that a slow, dull 
and repetitious coverage is the best method for making the matter 
“stick” seems to be prevalent. The exact opposite is true. The mind 
and attention become so bored and drugged that they close up in a 
desperate paralysis. The student is so tired mentally and physically, 
so frustrated by the classroom that afterwards he can hardly put 
his mind to the material in a personal effort. After all, education 
is a personal undertaking. But no time and leisure are left to the 
student. And without time for leisurely thinking, reading and re- 
flection there can be no education. But these are the last things the 
educator seems to want to give. Padding courses are added to in- 
sure the complete consumption of time. In some instances, more- 
over, professors demand extra classes in their subjects and then 
proceed to multiply the wasted hours without the slightest qualms 
of conscience or apology. More can be accomplished in one free day 
than in a week of classes, unless one has to waste his time writing 
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some inconsequential term paper. But a free day is given grudgingly 
and the wish for one is looked upon as a certain sign of laziness and 
utter disinterestedness in acquiring a modicum of literacy. 

And subjects are not only dragged out in this paralyzing fashion; 
they are even repeated. I studied the theory of evolution seven 
times. If someone teaches a certain subject and suddenly in blind 
conceit decides that the students are intellectually and spiritually 
starved for what he has, an extra period is tossed at them some time 
after they thought that particular torture was finished and done 
with. 

This may sound hard. But it is the simple truth. There can be 
no place for education in the fine arts in a system where there is 
no more order and direction than that. It would not only be foolish, 
it would be unjust to the student, the subject and the teacher to add 
it as another padding course. 

The other major difficulty lies in the fact that there is a need of 
qualified teachers in the subject. We do not have them to place in 
any branch of the subject at present whether it be in the practice, 
the history or the orientation course such as I mentioned. Non- 
Catholics could be engaged for the first two phases but they could 
not qualify for the third. 

The difficulties are great but they are not insurmountable. We 
need, primarily, someone with authority, courage, insight and good 
sense to examine and see the present formlessness that prevails and 
to create a real order. We should have a system that is an organic 
structure, endowed with a dynamic continuity from beginning to 
end. It should be seen and felt as such—and not merely in words or 
on paper but in reality. And it is Just as important that the personal 
responsibility of the student should be recognized, fostered and en- 
couraged by giving him the opportunity to study and utilize his 
time profitably. Our need of teachers can certainly be met by train- 
ing those qualified to engage in the work. Their training is as im- 
portant and necessary as that of others in physics and English. 

Such a re-examination and re-ordering of general education would 
be the first, and one of the greatest, services rendered by the teach- 
ing of the fine arts. In one more way art would fulfill its mission 
of imposing order. There are those who think our present civilization 
must pass away before we can have a reintegration of art and life. 
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We do not have to be so pessimistic. With determination educators 
can enable the average person to learn to live and experience art 
as one of the most complex, vital, civilizing and spiritualizing activi- 
ties of the natural man. 

Our Order has a great tradition in the fine arts. If we wish to be 
worthy of it, if it is to be truly ours and if we are really to appre- 
ciate it we cannot afford merely to feel proud of it. We must con- 
tinue it. The integration of art in a general education, the support 
and use of the best of creative art are things expressive of and char- 
acteristic of the Franciscan spirit and tradition. 


THE TEACHING OF ART APPRECIATION 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Hivary Hosrecut, O.F.M. 


The title of my talk is “The Teaching of Art Appreciation in Our 
Schools.” The title itself is clear. It indicates that my task is to 
offer some principles and point out some methods that might help 
those engaged in the difficult yet Franciscan work of teaching Art 
Appreciation in our schools. 


Purpose of Art Appreciation 


In order to give definite direction to the suggestions that follow, 
I believe it important that we recall from the very outset the pri- 
mary purpose of the course in Art Appreciation. 

Here we must be plain in order to be clear. A course in Art Appre- 
ciation is not a course in the history of art. This seems evident. 
Neither is it a course in Art Criticism; nor a course in creative ac- 
tivity in general. The very name itself indicates that the course is 
to help the student “appreciate” good art. This is its primary pur- 
pose. 

All other aims are of secondary importance only; and if they are 
allowed to take precedence (as they might, especially in smaller 
schools where only one course in art is offered), then either a read- 
justment must be made in favor of “appreciation” or the name of 
the course must be changed. 

The word appreciate, Webster says, means “to set a just value 
on; to esteem fully the worth of; to be sensitive to the aesthetic 
values of and (in discriminatory use) this implies sufficient under- 
standing to admire or enjoy a thing’s excellence.” 

The aim of the course in Art Appreciation, therefore, is to help 
the student acquire the ability to admire and to enjoy the excellent 
artifacts of all ages. 

We might put this in a negative way. If a student finishes a course 
in Art Appreciation and can tell when Giotto or Rembrandt or 
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Matisse lived and can even indicate why these artists are consid- 
ered masters in their field and yet cannot honestly say that he now 
enjoys seeing the works of these men, then his course in Art Appre- 
ciation has been a failure. 


How Acquired? 


So far, I have emphasized the obvious. But in view of existing 
conditions, I believe the emphasis is well placed. We want the stu- 
dent in an Art Appreciation course to be able to admire and enjoy 
good works of art. Our next question, then, is: How can such taste 
be cultivated? 

This is the heart of our problem. Here I offer a principle upon 
which I hope to build the remainder of my talk. And the principle 
is this: If you wish to nurture the taste of the student and increase 
his capacity for enjoyment, then you must let him see the artifacts 
that are really worthwhile; you must literally surround him with 
good pictures and statues and works of art of all kinds; you must 
induce him to look at these works as often and as long as possible. 
Only then will he acquire good taste and find real enjoyment in the 
field of art. 

A cursory glance at the other fine arts will show this principle 
in operation. For instance, we now find many people in the United 
States who like good music. How did they acquire their taste? Not 
by listening to lectures on music, but by listening to the music itself 
over a long period of time. Then again, we find youngsters who 
have developed quite a style in English composition. How did they 
acquire it? Not by learning the principles of parallelism, subordina- 
tion and emphasis, but by reading a great many good books. The 
same principle holds true for many of our drama critics. Some of 
the best drama critics have never had a single course in drama or 
drama theory; they have developed their taste simply by attending 
a great many good plays. And so we could go on. 

Taste in the fine arts is acquired in the same way that skill is 
acquired in sports. It is acquired by repetition. It is not acquired 
by reading books on taste or by studying names and dates and 
periods. People who try to get taste by learning from books, teach- 
ers, etc., usually become the dilettantes, the snobs. Taste is acquired 
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by going to the artifact over and over again. It grows naturally. It 
grows much the same as taste for oysters or olives. The more you 
indulge, the greater the delight. 


Classroom Procedure 


The application of this fact to classroom procedure is easy to see. 
. Often the teacher of Art Appreciation will know from experience 
that a given work of art will not be appreciated from the very start, 
and yet he knows that it is considered an excellent artifact by people 
of good taste. This might be the case, for instance, with a beautiful 
work from the brush of Giotto or El Greco. With the principle in 
mind that taste grows with continued contact, the teacher will 
merely hang this picture up where it can be seen often. He will try 
to forestall prejudice against this type of picture by pointing out 
that there are many excellent works of art that are not realistic in 
nature—and then he will go about his work. In time, if the student 
is really in earnest about cultivating good taste, the picture itself 
will do its work upon him, and he will find that he really likes it 
and would miss it if it were taken away. 

Here we can add a new thought, namely, that taste in art is 
normally acquired through a series of graded steps. In other words, 
one must usually be able to appreciate the easier forms of art be- 
fore he can proceed to those that are more complex. As Stephen C. 
Pepper says in his Principles of Art Appreciation (Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1949): “Cultivation of taste for areas of delight that are 
still beyond you is most quickly and pleasantly done by getting lots 
of enjoyment out of the areas you like most, and by sympathetically 
exposing yourself to the objects just beyond your line of liking.” 

The teacher of high school English will often find a boy or girl 
who is just beginning to lose interest in cheap novels, and yet who 
still finds it difficult to read a book on a higher plane. With the 
principle in mind that taste is acquired through a series of graded 
steps, the teacher will do well to help the student select a book that 
is just a bit more advanced and explain to the student how, though 
for a time he might not wholly enjoy the better type of book, he 
will in the end benefit from having taken the step. 

The same procedure will hold true in the teaching of Art Appre- 
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ciation. Perhaps the best approach is to begin by showing the stu- 
dents some realistic pictures that they are sure to enjoy (Murillo, 
for those who prefer the sweet; Hals, for those with a sense of 
humor), and then proceed to those which are harder to appreciate. 
In each case the teacher’s work is to guide the student in the right 
direction and to encourage him when he finds it difficult to take a 
step forward. 

One might be tempted to summarize what has been said thus far 
about the acquisition of taste by applying to it the saying: “Though 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” This is correct to the ex- 
tent that it stresses the element of repetition. Taste does come from 
direct and continued contact with the artifact. It might prove incor- 
rect, however, in that it suggests a labored attempt at acquiring 
taste. It is true that there is an act involved in the viewing of a 
picture. But this act is a type of contemplation which as such can 
be greatly hindered by too much stress on ‘“‘work.” 

Normally for a play we simply sit back and look; for a novel we 
simply sit back and read; for a selection of music we simply sit 
back and listen. Intuitively we apprehend the inner form of the 
artifact and it delights us. 

The artist himself has made possible this easy approach to art. 
By rearranging the accidental features of the original image that 
inspired him in nature—and at times by simplifying and even by 
distorting them—he lifts the original source of inspiration out of 
the realm of the commonplace and presents a clear-cut, beautiful 
image that is at once easy and pleasing to behold. 


Secondary Aims 


What I have said so far about the ease with which taste is 
acquired does by no means imply that the student has nothing to 
do in the course of Art Appreciation. He should be able to give rea- 
sons for the type of art that he prefers and for the taste he has 
developed. It may well be therefore that the teacher of Art Appre- 
ciation should make the sharpening of the critical faculty of the 
student and the development of his understanding of art the sec- 
ondary aims of the course. 

Here, then, is the place for questions on the nature and purpose 
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of art; the relative merits of traditional versus contemporary art; 
the use of the image or/and the symbol as the foundation of the 
artifact; a study of intuitive and abstractive cognition in their re- 
lation to art. Here there is place also for the study of design and 
pattern; of rhythm, dominance, balance, proportion; of line, dark- 
and-light and color, etc. Here is the place for a consideration of the 
various mediums and styles of art as they have developed down ~ 
through the ages. 

In the presentation of the points we have just mentioned, the 
teacher has great latitude or freedom. Here he can adapt his course 
to the circumstances in which he finds himself placed. He may stress 
theory or he may take what now seems to be considered a better 
course of action and make use of the creative approach to art. In 
this there are as many methods as there are teachers. All that I 
would suggest is that the teacher make sure that his objectives and 
methods are written out on paper so that he knows just where he is 
going and how he is going to get there. A half-prepared teacher in 
a course of Art Appreciation is just as useless as a half-prepared 
teacher in the field of English or Science. 


Further Suggestions 


Most of the common texts on Art Appreciation can be of great 
value in helping the teacher of Art Appreciation sharpen the critical 
faculty of the student and increase his understanding of art. Rather 
than spend the remainder of my time, therefore, in suggesting ways 
and means of attaining these secondary aims, I shall adhere to the 
general line of my talk and here offer further suggestions for the 
development of taste through direct contact with the artifact. This, 
I feel, is more important. 

My first suggestion is that the teacher of Art Appreciation re- 
frain from attempting to raise the general artistic level of the 
school by himself. This would be a herculean task and would defi- 
nitely end in failure. Rather he should enlist the help of other 
faculty members, especially those who are engaged in kindred fields. 
Such help is absolutely necessary. Only in the co-ordinated efforts 
of the English teacher and the Music teacher and the Drama and 
the Speech teachers will there be formed a strong foundation upon 
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which the edifice of fine arts can be built. In a meeting of all those 
engaged in the teaching of fine arts, problems can be discussed that 
often perplex both teacher and student; for instance, the nature and 
the purpose of the fine arts in general, the place of the arts in gen- 
eral education, the relation of the arts to the sciences, the terminol- 
ogy of the arts. These points are definitely in need of discussion 
and will bring harmony and unity of effort to the group that dis- 
cusses them. 

You might object that this suggestion is impractical, especially in 
the case of larger schools. I presume that you are right. But one can 
dream! And any attempt to give definite form to this dream would 
be worth its weight in academic gold. The Speech and Drama de- 
partment of the Catholic University has shown that such a dream 
can be realized. 

My second suggestion, though not less urgent, could be more 
easily obtained. Our basic principle, as you have now heard so often, 
is that the student must see a great many good works of art in order 
to improve his taste. Here, then, we have the touchy matter of sug- 
gesting to those in authority that money spent on works of art—on 
prints, slides, projectors, etc-—is not money sacrificed upon the 
altar of the teacher’s self-gratification; that a good, solid dollar 
spent on an art book or on art prints brings in just as good a return 
as a dollar spent on a typewriter ribbon or a box of chalk. 

Books on art, original paintings, prints, slides, statues—these are 
the very backbone or, if you will, the very lifeblood of the course 
in Art Appreciation, and a course in which these are absent is an 
anemic course indeed. A teacher can talk in warm and enthusiastic 
terms about a lovely picture of St. Francis by Cimabue, but just 
how much is the student going to get out of the description of this 
work of art if the very picture under discussion is but a faintly 
glowing image in the mind of the teacher? 


Rotating Gallery 


The pictures and prints that are obtained for the school can be 
put to excellent use. I would suggest that they be presented to the 
students in the form of what might be called a rotating picture gal- 
lery. Let me explain how this would work. Before the course in Art 
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Appreciation starts, the teacher should frame as many of these pic- 
tures as he feels will exert a good influence on the students’ taste. 
As the course gets under way, he can introduce these pictures to the 
class, a few at a time, in co-ordination with classroom activities. But 
it is not only the fact that he introduce them to the class that 
counts. The more important point is that he introduce them in such 
a way as to cause the students to comment upon them, to become 
interested in them, and to look them over carefully, not only once, 
but many times. Here the ingenuity of each teacher must come into 
play. I think this rotating picture gallery can be one of the most 
effective means of promoting interest, of evoking profitable discus- 
sion and of nurturing the taste of the students. The important point, 
I repeat, is that the student really look at these pictures over a long 
period of time. A quick glance at a picture held in the teacher’s 
hand seems to me very impractical from almost any point of view. 
Pictures and prints presented in such a way that the students are 
induced to look at them are perhaps more useful than slides them- 
selves. They can be seen over longer periods of time. But slides do 
have their place in the course of Art Appreciation. They have an 
interest value all their own. Furthermore, in the form of slides you 
can obtain reproductions that are very faithful to the original pic- 
ture or statue in both color and atmosphere. Besides, the very dark- 
ness of the projection room in which these slides are shown will 
often induce the student to become absorbed in the artifact that is 
thrown upon the screen. Hence a good collection of slides will be 
an invaluable aid to the teacher in his Art Appreciation course. It 
might be noted in passing that a teacher who is handy with a 
camera can do wonders in building up his own collection of slides. 
Our next suggestion also follows from the fact that taste is ac- 
quired by seeing good works of art. Often the principles that are 
advocated by the Art teacher are violated in the pictures and 
statues that “decorate” the very school in which he teaches. Since 
it is extremely important that the things that decorate the school 
building proper be in excellent taste, administrators can help the 
Art teacher by listening to his suggestions regarding the type of 
artifact that is put on display. It seems logical that, just as a 
plumber is called in for consultation regarding the installation of a 
new boiler or the discarding of an old sink, so an Art teacher should 
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be consulted when it is a question of introducing a new piece of art 
or throwing away a sentimental reproduction that has endeared 
itself to a given school or community. 

The Art teacher should have influence also in seeing that beautiful 
things hidden away in touch-me-not parlors or faculty rooms should 
be brought out where students can be influenced by them and can 
enjoy them. 

Finally, the teacher of Art Appreciation can improve the taste 
of his students if he can persuade them to take an active interest 
in beautifying their own homes. This will make them conscious of 
interior decorations, floral arrangements, etc., and this interest in 
itself is a great step forward on the road to success in taste. 


St. Francis: Our Guide 


There are other suggestions that could be made in line with the 
principle that good taste comes from prolonged contact with good 
art, but I believe I have indicated those that should prove most 
useful. Furthermore, I know that many of the things I have men- 
tioned are already being carried out. But I have felt that the mere 
mention of these things might prove to be a source of renewed in- 
terest. 

For the rest, I merely want to wish all teachers of Art Apprecia- 
tion the best of luck in their difficult task. And it is a difficult task 
to help others improve their taste, especially today. Our age de- 
mands that everything—even Art—be useful. That is why we have 
such books as Art in Daily Living, Art for Today, Art Made 
Useful. The teacher of Art Appreciation soon finds that, uncon- 
sciously or otherwise, the student has been prejudiced against the 
idea of sitting back and contemplating a “useless” work of art. We 
have lost the very notion of contemplation in this busy clock-in- 
fested life of ours. Add to this the poor taste we find on every side, 
and we see that there are great obstacles along the course that Art 
Appreciation must run. 

The teacher of Art Appreciation participates in a real crusade in 
attempting to bring the people of our age back in touch with the 
art of all ages. He can ease the tension that exists on all sides by 
showing his pupils how the mind can be re-created to order in the 
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vision of the inner reality of great works of art. The course in Art 
Appreciation can present a real “vision of order” that will make us 
forget for a time both our mad rush to beat the clock and our ever- 
present fear of global disorder. It can refresh our minds so that we 
can face the realities of life with renewed vigor and determination. 

St. Francis himself would definitely encourage the teachers of 
Art Appreciation to put forth their best effort in this work of nur- 
turing good taste in others. For many, God’s world now consists of 
machines and highways and skyscrapers and busy streets. Here the 
beautiful aspects of life are sometimes obscured. St. Francis would, 
therefore, be glad to see the boys and girls of the twentieth century 
approach God’s Beauty through the medium of art where beauty 
has been made easy to see. 

Those who are engaged in teaching others to enjoy the beauty in 
art are engaged in a Franciscan work. They are inducing their stu- 
dents to become more Franciscan in their outlook: They are de- 
veloping in their students a truly Franciscan virtue—the ability to 
see beauty not only as it is found in art itself, but also as it is 
found in nature, and ultimately as it exists in the very Source of 
beauty—God Himself. 


TEACHING MUSIC APPRECIATION 
IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Eric Warwick, O.F.M. 


Like the proverbial elephant at the groping mercies of three 
“sightseeing” blind men, sweet music must suffer many indignities 
from those who profess themselves friends. One such indignity is 
done music by rendition. Can we recall circumstances? Another is 
perpetrated by criticism, another in composition, another by inter- 
pretation, still another by ecstaticism (behold the mouthings of the 
long-haired esthete!). Until at last we exclaim in horror, “Is this 
music?” 


Definition of Music 


One final indignity is heaped on poor music by way of definition. 
This I shall proceed immediately to do. What is music? 

St. Augustine’s definition of time provides the only adequate an- 
swer. So long as you do not ask, I know; if you ask, then I know 
not. Music is a complex of intangibles. Men say what makes it, 
describe its power, rhapsodize over its mysteries, but hardly state 
just what music is. 

Webster comes as close as anyone when he says, “Music is the 
science or art of pleasing, expressive or intelligible combination of 
tones.” This would be music with reference to the listener. Or again, 
music is “the art of making such combinations, especially into com- 
positions of definite structure and significance.” The emphasis here 
is on the composer. And yet again, it is “the art of inventing or 
writing, or of rendering, such compositions.” This definition seems 
to point toward the interpreter, the maestro. 

We are still curious. Longfellow has called music the universal 
language of mankind. Another says music is beautiful sounds woven 
into beautiful rhythmic-tonal patterns. And Walt Whitman is not 
wrong when he claims that “all music is what awakens from you 
when you are reminded by the instruments.” That is like saying 
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that music is the divine spark latent in each of us ready to kindle 
and sing for those who have ears to hear. 

We are now overwhelmed with smoke, the exhalations of many 
words. But with the clearing of the clouds music is still there sturdy, 
supple, strong and ponderous as our original elephant. We all know 
what it is. 

Having more or less successfully muddled the concept of music 
in itself we have now to ask what is understood by appreciating 
music. Appreciation, according to Webster, means to set a just 
value on, to perceive and be sensitive to the esthetic value of a 
thing. Apropos of music, we may say that appreciation of music 
means to savor intelligently the beauty of tone and combinations 
of tones to the extent of desiring these because of the perceived es- 
thetic values. Real appreciation implies a constant drive to obtain 
and enjoy the thing appreciated. 

In short the prime purpose of the Music Appreciation Course is 
to teach students to desire, love and pursue good music because of 
esthetic values revealed by the course, perceived and experienced 
therein by the pupil. Therefore the appreciation course is not in- 
tended to expound as in theory of music, to explain as in history of 
music, to expose as in biography of musicians, to extricate as in 
terminology and symbols, or to exercise as in the chorus and or- 
chestra. Music appreciation is none of these things and none of 
many other practices fostered under the guise of appreciation. Ap- 
preciation of music simply implies listening to good music, just as 
appreciation of art implies looking at good pictures. It connotes, 
however, a directed and enlightened listening, a concentrated but 
pleasurable listening, and a restricted yet gradated listening. And 
we say listening to “good music,” be it old or modern, instrumental 
or vocal, American or African. By the word good is meant especially 
that approved by the sober test of time and universal appeal, and 
in the second place, that which most critics concede to be good. 

This then is appreciation: in activity, listening; in manner, en- 
lightened, concentrated and pleasurable; in content, good music; in 
purpose—and thereupon hangs a tale. 

What is the purpose of teaching music appreciation? Why? Some- 
one has said there is entirely too much emphasis on the what and 
the how of music and not nearly enough stress on the why. So in 
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the language of the educator what are the objectives of the Music 
Appreciation Course? 


Objectives of the Music Appreciation Course 


John Ruskin said that the four necessities of life are food, shelter, 
raiment and music. And while John Ruskin is not infallible, the 
history, development, and universality of music do prove that music 
is eminently useful. It satisfies a deep emotional demand of our 
nature. It enables us to live a fuller, richer, more cultured human 
existence. Life on this deeper level is not subject to the external 
vicissitudes such as sickness, poverty, desolation and isolation. In 
short, it endures where practically all else fails. Music is the key 
that opens the door to this richer life. 

Our Father St. Francis said something to this same effect. He 
didn’t say it in words. I like to think of St. Francis in his tattered 
rags sawing away for dear life with his two sticks of wood. He 
was making music in a very profound sense. I like to think of St. 
Francis singing for joy his Canticle of the Sun as he and his broth- 
ers marched along the hot and dusty road in their bare feet. He 
was living music. I like to think of St. Francis after he had de- 
spoiled himself of his father’s clothes before the bishop and after 
he was a second time despoiled by the robbers on behalf of his other 
Father and tossed in the snowy ravine. And what did he do? He 
came forth singing and shouting the praises of the great King. 

Francis certainly lived that deeper life. He stripped himself of 
all else, but he kept music. And when even his eyes began to fail, 
when deepest desolation set in, then music kept Francis. God spoke 
to Francis through an angel with his heavenly violin. 

St. Francis has a message for many Franciscans in regard to 
music. For, as said above, having left all he kept music. Many of 
us, it would seem, leave music and keep all else. Francis’ life was 
rich and full, and music was an intimate part of that life. Many 
modern lives are rich and empty. A different kind of richness, and 
no music! 

Anyway, it is the fundamental and most essential objective of 
the Music Appreciation Course to enable one to lead a fuller and 
richer human existence, all else notwithstanding. 
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This concept of the fuller life can be analyzed and the objectives 
of the course specified. This we proceed to do. You see, music fills 
a physical, an esthetic and a social need in human life. To fulfill 
each of these needs becomes a specific objective of the appreciation 
course. 

Carl E. Seashore, psychologist of the University of Iowa, says 
that musical sounds affect practically every bodily function, for 
example, digestion, body temperature, nervous control, hunger and 
thirst and the like. Once aroused by music these physical disturb- 
ances result in a beneficial emotional state. And so music, being a 
salutary emotional experience, at once pleasurable and satisfying, 
becomes a tonic for our whole physical organism. It is in this re- 
gard that modern medicine acknowledges a therapeutic value in 
music especially for mental and psychiatric afflictions. Thus to 
avail the student of these beneficial effects of good music becomes 
one of the objectives of the appreciation course, especially in our 
days when nervous tension runs so high due to the noise and tempo 
of modern life. 

Another benediction of music is that it soothes our esthetic crav- 
ings. Of course many a stern character vociferously denies we have 
any such. Objections are phrased in countless ways. Music is im- 
practical and hence a waste of time. Music is for women. Musicians 
are effeminate. It is too theoretical, unintelligible, uninteresting, in- 
sipid for these efficient, practical, pecuniary paragons. 

Legion are they, however, who know or who have come to know 
through acrid experience that beauty is useful in human lie, per- 
haps the most useful thing about us. Beauty in its divers manifesta- 
tions delves beneath the surface. And man is more than a surface. 
Beauty is cousined to the ideal in its evident intangibility but emi- 
nent desirability. And what thoughtful man will deny reality to an 
ideal, or even that the ideal is a little more real than anything else 
on earth, as someone has pertinently remarked. Witness St. Francis’ 
devotion to his ideal of poverty (his Lady Poverty) and to the 
beautiful in nature (The Canticle of the Sun) as bearing out this 
statement. 

And what of music? Music as one of the primary well-springs of 
beauty becomes a prime need in an age of pervading materialism 
and spiritual shallowness. Music is spiritual vitamins enriching these 
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emotionally depleted and despiritualized shells. It makes for a full 
‘ emotional life. And this is an objective of the appreciation course. 

Man is a social animal. That which enables one to live well and 
peaceably in society is good and worth striving after. Music is such 
a means to social well-being. Men work together to the rhythm of 
song. Men march to battle on wings of martial music. People join 
together in song to worship God. In school it is participation in the 
musical ensemble, be it band, glee club or orchestra, that develops 
both personal and group responsibility. In short, men and women 
are almost inevitably accompanied by music in all their variegated 
social activities. To impart this love for music which in turn bolsters 
human solidarity in social life is another objective of the Music 
Appreciation Course. 

A further objective of a Music Appreciation Course is to develop 
a sense of taste in the field of esthetics at large and in music in 
particular. This is done by drilling certain fundamental principles 
and concepts of taste and judgment. The practical value of this 
objective is immediately potent when one considers the tremendous 
amount of noise broadcast every minute of every hour of each day 
and foisted on the uncultured and uneducated. If Music Apprecia- 
tion did nothing else than foster discriminate listening to save valu- 
able time, it would be worthwhile. 

A final objective of a Music Appreciation Course is to lead stu- 
dents to a vicarious appreciation of all the arts. Since all arts have 
one objective, beauty, as their common goal; since many of the 
principles in all arts are the same, balance, symmetry proportion; 
since they all appeal primarily to the emotions, an initiation to one 
is an introduction to all the arts. 

To sum up, the appreciation course aims at supplying certain 
physical, esthetic, and social needs of the student. It imports or de- 
velops a kind of esthetic taste or judgment. It makes one feel at 
home in the family of the arts. 


Factors in Appreciation of Music 


Mine was the experience some years back of attempting to teach 
a class of senior boys to appreciate Thomas Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard. After a few preliminary observations, the 
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poem was read aloud and they heard it for the first time. Making 
due allowance for the fact that it wasn’t Maurice Evans who in- 
flected each meaningful syllable to perfection, the general reaction 
of the class was rather depressing. “You call that poetry? That 
stuff smells! Why do they put junk like that in our literature 
books?” were typical. And equally typical is this type of criticism 
in all the arts. 

Similar judgments have been launched by music students upon 
hearing Brahms’ First Symphony for the first time. Now the strange 
part about these apodictic criticisms is that Gray spent approxi- 
mately nine years in writing and perfecting his Elegy, while Brahms 
is said to have spent about ten years on his First. Then along come 
these high-geared products of modern education and dismiss these 
masterpieces on the first hearing as beneath their contempt. 

The obvious point is that we evidently can’t appreciate a com- 
plex work of art until we understand somewhat the factors involved 
in its existence. Now there are at least four factors in the musical 
complex which bear and need investigation before a person or a stu- 
dent can sharpen his mental teeth to rend the piece asunder. These 
I would call 1) the objective factors, component parts of sound or 
tone, 2) the subjective factors involved in the perception of beauty, 
3) the technical factors of form, texture and symbols, 4) the his- 
torical factors of musical periods, and composers’ lives as influenced 
by those periods. 

Be it remarked in passing that no claim is made here for an ex- 
haustive or even a scientifically exact enumeration of musical fac- 
tors. These are simply four headings found convenient for imparting 
an appreciation for music. So let us examine each of these headings 
briefly. 


The Objective Factor of Tone and Sound 


No matter how complex a given selection may seem it can be 
boiled down to the four basic variables of the sound wave. These 
are frequency, intensity, duration and wave form. Corresponding to 
these on the part of the listener must be a sense of loudness, a sense 
of time and a sense of timbre, respectively. And in actual apprecia- 
tion work we usually examine these basic factors under the heads 
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of melody and harmony, dynamics and volume, rhythm and tone 
quality. Now it is not claimed that precise scientific knowledge of 
these fundamentals is necessary for simple appreciation. But in the 
same breath it is claimed that a simple knowledge of the elemental 
components of music is immensely beneficial to appreciation if for 
no other reason than to isolate one of the elements and show the 
student that he is missing it. 


Subjective Factors in the Music Course 


As the title suggests these depend on the condition of the subject, 
his or her age, musical experience, innate talent, environment, and 
the like. Thus one’s age and training in some branch of music will 
enable a person to perceive the beauty in music more easily. As for 
talent, it is true that musical ability may be inherited either as a 
relatively complete entity or in part. Thus one may possess a pro- 
nounced sense of rhythm but have a poor ear for melody. Another 
subjective factor has to do with formal education in the principles 
of sound. A scientific knowledge of the principles of sound may aid 
one toward greater appreciation. This need not follow. The richness 
of a person’s emotional life and the depth of one’s fund of past 
experiences likewise play a part in liking music. What we like about 
certain compositions is really not so much the music as feelings con- 
nected to the associated imagery aroused by the music. And perhaps 
one of the main values of music lies not in itself but in its power 
to awaken associated imagery. This in turn depends, as was said, on 
having images to associate or on a depth of past experiences. 

Now if we take the factors of age, talent, formal education and 
training, plus one’s past experiences and environment and jumble 
them together we may arrive at another subjective factor, that of 
taste. This is the faculty of discerning beauty, proportion, sym- 
metry, congruity or whatever else constitutes excellence in music. 
From its constituents it is easily seen that taste is an extremely 
subjective theory. 

In part when one considers that all of these subjective factors 
may be applied to the whole of a composition or to any of its parts; 
to any one of the fundamentals of music harmony; rhythm, or mel- 
ody; to its structure; to any group of instruments or any single in- 
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strument, used or omitted, then it becomes amazingly clear that an 
infinite variety of possibilities is present in the formation of the 
simple judgment, “I like that” or “I don’t.” It would seem just as 
clear that these subjective factors render anything approaching an 
absolute assertion in the realm of beauty and music rather difficult, 
if not impossible. 


Technical Factors 


In the third place there are the technical factors of form, texture, 
and musical symbols. By “form” we mean the plan, design or struc- 
ture adapted by the composer to present his musical ideas. It is the 
coherent organization of his material. It is the mold into which he 
pours his amorphous musical feelings that they may appear in an 
intelligible guise for public approbation. 

These forms are few in number. They are all offsprings of the 
most fundamental principle employed in music to beget formal bal- 
ance. This principle is simply repetition. But the repetition can be 
exact, sectional, by way of variation, by fugal treatment, or by de- 
velopment. Omitting the exact repetition, the other four are the 
fundamental structures employed for most musical compositions. 
From them we obtain such common forms as the rondo, passacaglia, 
theme and variations, the fugue, and the sonata-allegro. 

Musical texture is even simpler than musical form. It is three- 
fold, monophonic, homophonic, and polyphonic. Monophonic music 
is a single unaccompanied melodic line. Gregorian chant is the out- 
standing example. Chinese and Hindu music are also of this type. 
It presents no listening problem. 

Homophonic music is the common type of today. It consists of a 
melodic line, usually in the top voice, with chordal accompaniment. 
This music is built vertically, i.e., with the notes in the sub-structure 
stacked so as to support the melodic line. Most of our Masses today 
are homophonics. 

The third texture is polyphonic. It is put together horizontally, so 
to speak, meaning that each voice pursues its own separate way and 
melody wthout bothering where the other voices are. Yet the com- 
plex of tone results in beautiful harmony. Those who have sung 
Palestrina’s Adoramus Te know what is meant by saying no voice 
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bothers where the others are. It’s like riding a toboggan down a 
steep hill—once it starts all one does is hang on. 

Polyphonic music does pose a listening problem. It implies hear- 
ing the separate strands of melody as they weave in and out of the 
composition. Our task is complicated today because we are not ac- 
customed to listening this way. We are used to hearing all voices 
sound and form the same syllables at the same time. The abuse we 
have also heard where the organist and choir pound out each word 
and chord with nerve racking indifference. We learn to listen poly- 
phonieally, however, by taking a single piece of perhaps three or 
four voices and playing it once, while listening only to the upper 
voice. We play it a second time and listen only to the middle voice. 
The last time we concentrate on the lower voice. Then play it and 
try to listen to all together. Here is another case where practice 
makes perfect. 

About the musical symbols and terms, the less said the better. 
As they occur, explain them briefly. The same might be said about 
all these technical factors. Devote only enough time to them in the 
appreciation course to provide a solid intellectual basis for the stu- 
dent so that he knows in a general way what’s going on. Or to put 
it negatively, impart just so much technical knowledge as to remove 
all obstacles to the students’ listening unperturbed to the music 
itself. 


Historical Factors 


The last factor involved in the appreciation problem is the his- 
torical factor explaining different musical periods and how the com- 
posers can be classified into periods as belonging to or revolting 
against them, as influencing or being influenced by the period. The 
main periods to be treated would be the Classic, Romantic and 
Modern, roughly corresponding to same periods in literature. I 
would mention the salient facts of a composer’s life only in conjunc- 
tion with playing his works. And if the composer is just so impor- 
tant that one must mention him by way of completeness then he is 
important enough to warrant the hearing of his work. 

These then are the main factors involved in the appreciation of 
music. Can they be simmered down into certain concrete principles 
for teaching music appreciation in our schools? 
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Principles Employed in Music Appreciation Course 


1. In music one must conscientiously preserve an open unbiased 
attitude especially when confronted with new material. One’s first 
mental question must be, “Do I understand it?” and not “Do I 
like it?” 

2. A thorough recognition of the tone quality of individual in- 
struments must be drilled at the outset of the course. One of 
the main objections of students to great music is that it is nothing 
but one huge mass of sound. Ability to recognize the different instru- 
ments, a mental picture of the instrument and how it is played, these 
are essential to a student’s even perceiving the tone, let alone being 
sensitive to its beauty. And in schools where there is no orchestra or 
band this knowledge cannot be presupposed. 

Different record companies publish albums for this Peace pur- 
pose. Decca has an excellent series of four albums, one for each of 
the four choirs: string, woodwind, brass and percussion. The single 
records feature a solo instrument playing a worthwhile selection. By 
thus isolating each instrument the tonal image of its sound is 
formed. 

What is said of the orchestra applies equally well to the voices of 
a chorus. Most high school students, however, are fairly well versed 
in recognition of the single voices from personal experience, or from 
listening to soloists on the radio. 

3. The teacher must strive to establish a receptive esthetic mood 
in the class. Part of this would fall under the province of general 
school management in providing a pleasant classroom, necessary 
up-to-date equipment, and a suitable time for the music period 
(preferably an afternoon class toward the end of the school day). 
The teacher does his or her part by decorating the room as artis- 
ically as possible and by hanging suitable drapes for acoustical pur- 
poses in lieu of commercial (and more expensive) sound proofing. 
Perhaps the music teacher could inveigle the art instructor to have 
his or her pupils do a series of colored drawings of musical instru- 
ments. In general the music room, if one is fortunate enough to 
obtain one, should be more personal and home-like than regular 
classrooms. Of course, the best decoration of the music room and 
class is the pleasant disposition and infectious enthusiasm of the 
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teacher. Appreciation is less a subject to be taught than a spark to 
be caught, as someone has sagely suggested. 

4. The general method of procedure is from the known to the 
unknown, from what is interesting to what is less interesting. The 
“known” might be anything from a knowledge of one instrument 
which the pupil or his neighbors play, a remembrance of one selec- 
tion by a certain composer heard at a concert, a feeling for a certain 
rhythm because she dances to it, a liking for band music because 
they hear it at the games. From the “known” instrument it is a 
short step to its relatives of the same orchestral choir and thence 
to the orchestra as a whole. From one selection of a composer one 
logically proceeds to another of the same composer. From the known 
rhythm we jump to classical works of the same class. From the 
martial music one would progress to stirring overtures, preludes and 
symphonies. 

As for interest and what is interesting in music, many are the 
“handles” now at the disposal of the alert teacher. Movies popular- 
ize various musical elements such as the lives of great composers or 
artists, certain instruments or orchestras, or the story itself of some 
musical composition. Television in turn brings many outstanding 
artists into one’s living room. It also gives the student an intimate 
knowledge of the instruments of the orchestra. The Firestone Pro- 
gram and the Fred Waring Show are excellent in these regards. 
Radio continues to lavish a host of material to awaken interest in 
beginner and proficient alike. There is no longer any lack of good 
music on the radio. Whole stations are devoted only to broadcasting 
good music. Some nights of the week are filled with one excellent 
program after another. For example, on Monday evening at present 
one may hear operettas, excellent orchestral selections of the Mas- 
ters, outstanding artists, band music, and symphonic music. The 
music teacher wouldn’t go far wrong by giving a home work assign- 
ment of one or two hours’ listening on Monday evening. 

5. The Composition or at least significant parts of it must be 
repeated with systematic regularity. There is no substitute in the 
course for familiarity with the object under consideration. In music 
this means repetition. For, whereas repetition is the basic principle 
at the disposal of the composer for presenting his musical ideas, it 
is likewise the basic technique at the disposal of the teacher for 
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aiding students to grasp those same ideas. And one wonders if an 
equal exposure of students to classical as well as to popular music 
would not almost obviate the appreciation course. In short the rep- 
etition plus the inherent appeal and beauty of real music would 
amply beget corresponding appreciation. 

6. Provide as many extra-musical connections to the music as 
possible. Such connections are the stories behind descriptive selec- 
tions; popular names such as Beethoven’s Moonlight and Appassio- 
nata Sonatas; other titles that the teacher might think apt to capture 
the attention and imagination of the students; anecdotes connected 
with the composing of the work, or derived from the occasion; the 
period in composer’s life; eccentricities of the composer; approxi- 
mate dates for its first publication; type of reception accorded it; 
and its reputation now as world’s best or worst. Such a procedure 
is frowned on by many a solid musician as detracting from the 
music as such. However, it is maintained here that these things 
provide the first hold on the music that the pupil ever had. Besides 
it is most often through these extra-musical handles that the pupil 
finally attaches some meaning to the music. And the associated im- 
agery aroused by the music is a potent subjective factor in the per- 
ception and understanding of its beauty. This cannot be ignored. 

Having discoursed this much on the “how” of the appreciation 
course, we have now to ask how much, or what should be considered. 


Material to be Covered in the Appreciation Course 


What could be taken, what should be taken, and what actually is 
taken in the appreciation course depends on the lowly factor of how 
many records are at the teacher’s disposal. However, some sort of 
ideal can be set down with the idea that each teacher will do what 
he or she can to present a well rounded course. 

I would divide the material of the appreciation course into four 
topics: orchestral music, vocal music, combinations of both, and 
solo selections. 

Orchestral works fall roughly into the two classes of program and 
absolute music. The program music could be descriptive (strict pro- 
gram), poetic (symphonic poems and impressionistic works), or 
preludes and kindred types. The absolute music in turn could be 
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subdivided into trios, quartettes and the like, sonatas and concertos, 
and lastly symphonies. 

Vocal music may be classified under the three heads of folk song, 
art song and choruses. When treating of the choral music the 
teacher would have an excellent opportunity to illustrate the three 
textures of music, namely, monophony, homophony, and polyphony. 

Combinations of musical types are briefly set down under the 
headings of Oratorios, Operas and the dance. The solo works, finally, 
would be grouped chiefly under piano selections, then organ, and 
lastly all other instrumental solo selections. 

Here again there is no pretense that this division is anything else 
than purely arbitrary. The parts are not even mutually exclusive. 
The only hope hazarded by this makeshift business is that it might 
prove a convenient way of grouping and teaching the material. 

One question is pertinent here. Where begin? Well for once it 
cannot be said begin at the beginning. There isn’t any as such. How- 
ever, I think it is safe to say that it is important to begin by drilling 
the tone sounds of the individual instruments as mentioned before. 
A logical follow-up should be solo selection from instruments of the 
orchestra at large. The teacher would carefully select these works 
from composers whom he or she intends to meet in the near future. 
One might introduce piano and organ selections here but it seems 
they are not too easy to grasp at the outset. 

Perhaps the next best lead would be to start on program music 
where solo instruments represent characters and help tell a story. 
Excellent selections in this sense are: Peter and the Wolf, by 
Prokofieff; Carnival of the Animals, by Saint Saens; Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice by Dukas; Nutcracker Suite by Tchaikovsky; Schehera- 
zade by Rimsky-Korsakov; and Pictures at an Exhibition by 
by Moussorgsky. 

A logical follow-up now would be to progress through all types of 
program music. 

One could then strike out on vocal selections. In folk song we 
would try to discover national traits in the folk music of different 
peoples. We would try to ascertain why we like some folk music in 
preference to others. We might try singing some pieces if copies 
could be had. When essaying the art songs ample opportunity would 
be present to compare the ranges and timbres of different voices, to 
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differentiate between a coloratura, mezzo, and dramatic soprano, 
and to group tenor selections together for the purpose of hearing 
many artists of the same category at one sitting. This is a distinct 
advantage the appreciation course has over the concert stage. Among 
the choral selections Gregorian chant would of course be given due 
prominence. This would vary according to the students being in- 
structed, whether seminarians or lay folk, whether boys only, girls 
or mixed groups, whether seniors or freshmen. This consideration 
incidentally is valid for much of the material to be played. 

The homophonic music is well enough known so that no extra 
time need be devoted to its style. Polyphonic music on the contrary 
as one of the highest flowerings of the musical art would probably 
prove too difficult at this stage. 

From choral works in general it might not be too far to skip over | 
to oratorios and operas via the operettas of Victor Herbert, Rudolf 
Friml, Sigmund Romberg, and Gilbert and Sullivan. Nor would I 
disdain the music of our modern musicals such as Oklahoma, Car- 
ousel, South Pacific, etc. These numbers had best be kept in reserve 
for those “off days,” however, for there is no lack of appreciation 
in their regard. 

The ballet music could be sandwiched in here also. Tchaikovsky’s 
melodious works such as Aurora’s Wedding and Swan Lake ballets 
would then be played. I would then follow through on Tchaikovsky, 
his Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor for piano and Concerto in D 
major for violin, then his symphonies 4, 5, and 6. This period would 
be hallowed by a rather thorough analysis of the sonata-allegro 
form into which mold sonatas, concertos, and symphonies are 
poured. 

From here on let your resources be your guide. In general, the 
playing of many works by the same composer at a time aids consid- 
erably in the appreciation of his style. The teacher will desire, of 
course, to intersperse the selections of the older and more accepted 
composer with the works of the moderns. This will surely arouse at- 
tention and antipathy if nothing else. It will serve as a salutary tonic 
by way of contrast. It can be a jumping-off place for explaining the 
different periods of music and how the composer is most often a 
reflection of the general spirit of his age. 

In conclusion and in general, I am not in favor of prolonged and 
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too learned analyses at any part of the course. The music is the 
thing. Musical symbols and terminology should be explained briefly 
as they occur. This holds as well for any elucidation of the funda- 
mental musical forms, of biographical data of composers’ lives, and 
of prolonged historical essays. 

In our course at Corpus Christi last year we played probably 
about 85 albums and at least 40 single records, about 365 records 
in all, or about 1825 minutes of actual playing time. We have 5 
classes a week of 40 minutes each. Roughly that would be a new 
record every 4 minutes, not allowing for any repetition. In short, 
theory, history, biography got precious little time. The music is the 
thing. 
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FIRST SESSION 
Tuesday, August 7, 1951, 9:00 A. M. 


More than one hundred delegates representing Franciscan Friars 
and Sisters in the United States gathered together at St. Francis 
College, Loretto, Pa., to attend the Thirty-second Annual Meeting 
of the Franciscan Educational Conference. The meeting was opened 
with the singing of the Veni Creator by all the assembled members. 

The Vice-president, Fr. Basil Heiser, O.F.M.Conv., introduced 
the 1951 hosts to the Conference, Very Rev. Adrian Veigle, T.O.R., 
the President of St. Francis College. Fr. Adrian with the joy and 
generosity of a true Franciscan gave the delegates the house, the 
hills, the sky and all within his power to give as he welcomed the 
assembly. 

In the absence of Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., the President of the 
F.E.C., the chairmanship of the 1951 meeting was assumed by Fr. 
Basil Heiser, the Vice-president. In a delightful and pointed intro- 
ductory speech Fr. Basil thanked the Friars of St. Francis College 
and of the Province of the Sacred Heart for the invitation to be 
their guests. ‘“This,” he said, “marks the first time that such a meet- 
ing is being held at Loretto, and its beautiful setting is ideal for the 
theme this year, Franciscan Esthetics.” 

Fr. Pius Barth’s letter from the Philippines was read to the dele- 
gates. In it he expressed his wish for a successful meeting and his 
deep regret at not being able to share the company and ideas of the 
Friars. Fr. Basil explained to the members that Fr. Pius had been 
assigned as an adviser on higher education to the Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the Philippines, Teodoro Evangelista. This necessitated his 
being away from the States for a number of months and prevented 
him from attending the F.E.C. 

The keynote address was delivered by Fr. Basil, the Chairman, 
who called upon the Friars to imitate St. Francis’ search for beauty, 
to study the esthetic views of his followers and to teach the world 
today the road to God, the Author of all beauty. The first writers 
on the program were then called upon to present their papers: 


Philosophy of Esthetics—Fr. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. 

Concept of Beauty in the Doctrine of St. Bonaventure—Fr. 
Owen Bennett, O.F.M.Conv. 

Esthetics of St. Lawrence of Brindisi—Fr. Nathaniel Sonntag, 
O.F,.M.Cap. 
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These papers with their philosophical approach set the tempo of the 
meeting by stirring the Friars into a morning’s profitable discussion 
of the nature and definition of beauty. As the Chairman closed the 
session he announced the appointment of the following Friars to the 
Committee on Resolutions: Fr. Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., Fr. Titus 
Cranny, 8.A., Fr. Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap., Fr. Hilary Ho- 
brecht, O.F.M., and Fr. Gervase Beyer, O.F.M.Conv. 


SECOND SESSION 
August 7, 2:00 P. M. 


Three papers were read in the afternoon session, namely: 


Morality and Art—Fr. Louis Secondo, T.O.R. 

Television Art and Morality—Fr. Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M. 

A Franciscan Looks at Contemporary Art—Fr. Columban Sat- 
tler, O.F.M.Conv. 


Each one of these papers covered a practical aspect of art as found 
today. The Friars in their discussion considered the trend in modern 
art and its conformity to moral standards. At the conclusion of an 
enlightened discussion period the Chairman reminded the delegates 
that there would be no presentation of papers that evening, and that 
a number of special meetings were scheduled for the Librarians, 
Masters of Clerics and the Executive Board. The following members 
were appointed to serve on the Committee for Public Relations: Fr. 
Vincent Negherbon, T.O.R., Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., and 


Fr. Owen Bennett, O.F.M.Conv. 


THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday, Aug. 8, 9:00 A. M. 


A cablegram was sent from Manila by Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., in 
which he wrote: “God bless participants of Franciscan Educational 
Conference and inspire in development of Franciscan Esthetics.” 
Upon reading this message of encouragement from the President, 
Fr. Basil asked the delegates to be on hand for the group picture 
which would be taken after lunch. The rest of the morning session 
was well occupied with the reading and discussion of the following 
papers: 

Franciscan Symbolism—Sister M. Michaeline, O.8.F. 


Franciscan Architecture—Br. Cajetan J. Baumann, O.F.M. 
Fine Arts in General Education—Fr. Alexis Robertson, O.F.M. 
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The second of these papers elicited a considerable exchange of views, 
particularly on the question: Is architecture a fine art or an applied 
art? The members were invited by the local Friars to enjoy a tour 
of the countryside that afternoon. 


FOURTH SESSION 
August 8, 2:00 P. M. 


The Conference was honored by a visit from Very Reverend Vic- 
tor Green, O.F.M.Cap., the Minister Provincial of the Capuchins of 
the Province of St. Augustine. Fr. Victor attended the afternoon 
session at which he spoke a word of greeting and encouragement 
to the delegates. With the words of Fr. Victor still fresh in their 
minds the Friars plunged into the task of reviewing the following 
papers: 


The Influence of St. Francis on Art and Infe—Fr. Valentine 
Long, O.F.M. 

Franciscan Drama—Sister Margaret Mary, F.S.P.A. 

The Franciscan Apostolate in the Field of Creative Arts—Fr. 
Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


The members were charmed and enchanted by the reading and con- 
tent of Fr. Valentine’s contribution, and ushered into a realm of new 
ideas by Sister Margaret and Fr. Demetrius. As the Vice-president 
closed the meeting he asked the Advisory Board to assemble after 
supper for a business meeting. 


FIFTH SESSION 
August 8, 7:30 P. M. 


Only one paper was read at this session. Sister M. Thomasita, 
O.S.F., spoke on T’rends in Religious Painting. A spirited discussion 
ensued in which the delegates heard the pros and cons of the mean- 
ing and place of modern art forms in their relation to religious sub- 
jects. As the Friars retired from the assembly room Fr. Basil 
informed them that the final Business Meeting would be held on 
Thursday morning instead of Thursday afternoon. 


SIXTH SESSION 
Thursday, August 9, 9:00 A. M. 


The final session was divided into two parts: the first was devoted 
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to a consideration of two papers; the second to the business meeting 
which closes the Conference annually. The following papers were 
presented in the first half: 


Teaching Art Appreciation in Our Schools—Fr. Hilary Ho- 
brecht, O.F.M. 

Teaching Music Appreciation in Our Schools—Fr. Elric War- 
wick, O.F.M. 


Two very fine discussions on art appreciation were given by Fr. 
John Hess, O.F.M., and Fr. Hugh Simpson, O.F.M. A very proper 
and climactic ending was given to the whole meeting by the mag- 
nificent talk by Fr. Hugh Simpson who unified the philosophical, 
psychological and practical aspects of esthetics in recounting his 
art experiences and adventures in Detroit. He made the Friars feel 
loath to leave the subject of esthetics for the prosaic work of the 
business meeting which immediately followed. 

Brief reports were submitted by: Fr. Donald Bilinski, O.F.M., 
representing the Librarians; Fr. Sergius, O.F.M., representing the 
Masters of Clerics; and Fr. Jason, O.F.M., who spoke on behalf of 
those interested in public speaking. Fr. Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., 
read the resolutions drawn up by the Committee. They were ap- 
proved and accepted as read by the delegates. The Treasurer’s re- 
port showed a balance on hand of $3,143.54. The Secretary gave a 
brief resume of the action and recommendations of the Executive 
Board. The Board decided that the F.E.C. would undertake the 
publishing of the book: History of Franciscan Libraries of the Mid- 
dle Ages by Fr. John Lenhart, O.F.M.Cap. The Board recommended 
that fewer papers be read at the Annual Meeting; that the meeting 
be held late in June; that the question of the Sisters’ place in the 
Conference be resolved; that a fourth Commissioner be added to 
the Board of Commissioners. Fr. Theodore Roemer, O.F.M.Cap., 
was re-appointed Commissioner representing the Capuchins. 

The delegates proposed various topics for the 1952 Annual Meet- 
ing. The following themes found stout defenders among the mem- 
bers: Science, Franciscan Writing and Journalism, Vocatvons, Con- 
vert-work, Friars on Radio and Television, Communications. 

As a result of the annual election of officers the following were 
re-elected: Fr. Pius Barth, O.F.M., President; Fr. Basil Heiser, 
O.F.M.Conv., Vice-president; Fr. Sebastian F. Miklas, O.F.M.Cap., 
Secretary; Fr. Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., Treasurer. Fr. Basil, the 
Vice-president, who had most capably filled the role of chairman 
throughout the 1951 Meeting was given a public vote of thanks by 
the members for his excellent and expeditious handling of the ses- 
sions. He in turn voiced the mind of the Friars as he extended the 
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gratitude of the Conference to the Very Reverend Adrian Veigle, 
T.O.R., and his confreres for their most helpful hospitality and con- 
stant cooperation during the days of the meeting at Loretto. After 
thanking the officers, the writers, and delegates for their active par- 
ticipation in the sessions, Fr. Basil brought the 1951 Meeting to a 
close by intoning the Te Deum. 


Fr. SEBASTIAN F. Mrxuas, O.F.M.Cap. 
Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions of the Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Franciscan Educational Conference respectfully submits the following 
resolutions: 

1. Whereas, The Franciscan view of the world is a sacramental one, for St. 
Francis eminently saw the entire universe as the work of the Divine Artist, 
be it Resolved That the Franciscan Educational Conference go on record as 
stating that Franciscan educators should consider as integral to their philoso- 
phy of education the encouragement of the creative arts in all their forms. 

2. Whereas, Franciscans as leaders and educators must develop this ap- 
preciation first in themselves, be it Resolved That wherever possible courses 
in art and music appreciation be introduced in our seminaries, preferably in 
the year of college or philosophy; and that the professors be given oppor- 
tunities to prepare themselves for this task. 

3. Whereas, Education fails in its purpose of forming an integral person if 
man’s esthetic sense remains undeveloped, be it Resolved That the Conference 
recommend the introduction of art appreciation courses in elementary, second- 
ary and higher education where such courses have not as yet a place in the 
curriculum. 

4. Whereas, No greater help can be given to progress in Christian art than 
by the encouragement of artists themselves, be it Resolved That the superiors 
of the Order be petitioned to encourage wherever possible individual friars to 
devote themselves to creative arts, music and letters, even to the extent of 
giving them, when warranted, full time to do so. 

5. Whereas, Television is a new and powerful means of communication 
capable of much good or evil, be it Resolved That the officials sponsoring the 
NBC-TV Code as well as those sponsoring the Purity Code of the Western 
Association of Television Producers be commended by the Conference with an 
expression of our hope that they will further perfect the code. 
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